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JV zst  Point 

The  following  six  or  seven  years  were  perhaps  the  saddest 
and  most  difficult  ones  in  the  lives  of  the  Palfrey  family. 
Their  father  came  home  from  Washington  disappointed,  disil¬ 
lusioned,  hurt,  and  discouraged,  and  with  no  visible  source  of  in¬ 
come  anywhere  on  his  horizon.  He  felt  so  poor  that  he  wrote  to 
his  wife  that  summer  at  Nahant  ^Tf  I  had  a  dollar  to  spare,  I 
should  have  come  down  to  see  you,’’  and  she  sent  a  note  to  him  by 
the  hand  of  some  neighbor  saying,  have  been  longing  to  write 
to  you  but  had  not  the  price  of  a  postage  stamp.”  No  wonder  the 
poor  man  was  harassed  and  went  into  his  shell,  with  two  boys  to 
be  put  through  college  and  Mary  still  in  school.  John  was  a 
Freshman  at  Harvard  rooming  in  Stoughton  with  his  brother 
Frank,  who  was  a  Junior.  Both  were  in  the  midst  of  a  gay  and 
prominent  circle  of  friends,  just  the  conditions  their  father  want¬ 
ed  for  them,  and  it  must  have  been  a  nightmare  trying  to  make 
ends  meet.  He  worked  feverishly  over  publishing  the  third  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  Old  Testament,  delivering  lectures  here  and  there  to 
which  he  travelled  in  all  weather  and  got  $  i  o  a  lecture  and  many 
a  bad  cold  for  compensation.  ^^My  first  work  there  was  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  lecture  on  the  Antiquities  of  Nineveh,  and  which  for  a 
while  enabled  me  to  earn  an  occasional  fee  of  ten  dollars,  or  twen¬ 
ty  dollars,  from  patronizing  Lyceums.  But  what  with  the  after¬ 
noon  and  the  morning  given  to  the  out  and  home  journey,  the 
cold  rides  to  and  from  the  lecture,  the  hot  bread  and  other  inedi¬ 
bles  to  be  eaten,  the  cold  room  and  feverish  cotton  comforter  at 
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the  tavern  or  the  deacon’s,  and  the  catechizing  and  compulsory 
agreeableness  at  the  lodging-place  whether  public  or  private,  the 
money  was  not  cheaply  earned.”  His  land,  which  he  had  always 
counted  upon  as  an  asset,  proved  a  complete  disappointment  and 
threw  him  into  even  deeper  debt  because  he  had  gone  into  con¬ 
siderable  expense  in  laying  out  roads  and  house  lots  for  its  devel¬ 
opment,  and  it  was  not  for  another  generation  that  anything  sold 
to  the  public.  But  his  wonderful  friend,  Charles  Adams,  proved 
himself  a  friend  indeed;  ^4n  the  autumn  (I  doubt  not  with  a  view 
to  my  benefit  rather  than  his  own,  though  without  a  proposal 
from  me)  bought  a  piece  of  land  for  1800  dollars. which  de¬ 
frayed  the  cost  of  my  improvements.” 

He  could  not  keep  out  of  the  seething  political  cauldron,  how¬ 
ever,  and  had  innumerable  disillusioning  encounters  with  bribery 
and  corruption  from  high  circles  which  sought  to  undermine  his 
morale  and  get  him  out  of  the  way.  His  influence  had  become  so 
strong  with  the  extreme  faction  of  abolitionists  that  it  was  a  con¬ 
stant  source  of  annoyance  and  embarrassment  to  those  of  his  own 
party  who  were  in  opposition  to  him,  and  he  was  several  times 
surreptitiously  offered  tempting  posts  with  good  salaries  for  the 
price  of  his  silence  or  withdrawal  from  vital  issues.  H  is  firmness 
and  intransigence  in  adhering  to  the  honorable  course  in  spite  of 
the  persuasion  of  several  that  he  had  thought  were  his  friends 
made  him  more  and  more  unpopular.  even  felt  it  best  for  a 
considerable  time  to  abstain  from  attendance  on  the  Tuesday 
Club,  at  all  other  times  so  unexceptionably  tolerant.”  Harvard 
University  even  took  up  the  evil  cause  and  secretly  tried  to  lure 
him  away  from  his  activities  by  offering  him  an  executive  post, 
in  which  temptation  his  friend  Sparks,  then  its  president,  joined. 
This  fact  nearly  broke  his  heart,  but  he  excused  his  colleague  by 
saying  that  he  was  influenced  by  his  wife,  although  it  is  hard  to 
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see  what  business  it  was  of  hers !  He  became  supersensitive,  mo¬ 
rose,  and  ^4n  danger  of  becoming  a  cross  old  man’’  at  the  age  of 
55.  He  felt  a  political  outcast  and  declined  to  be  nominated  for 
governor  of  the  Fifth  District  for  the  Free-Soil  Party. 

The  frugal  ladies  of  the  family  kept  up  with  society  in  their 
humble  way,  and  the  fewer  new  clothes  they  had  themselves,  the 
more  they  thought  about  those  of  others.  Anna  writes  about  an 
evening  party:  ^^Mrs.  Sparks  rivetted  the  attention  of  more  than 
a  few  pairs  of  eyes.  She  wore  her  wedding  dress  with  windmills 
of  white  muslin  and  bows  of  the  same  at  her  elbows,  and  a  red 
japonica  (which  Mr.  Child  called  a  hollyhock)  standing  up  in 
her  hair  behind;  white  lace  gloves  embroidered  in  color  complet¬ 
ed  her  costume.” 

In  1852  John,  then  a  Junior  and  living  at  home  once  more  as 
his  father  could  no  longer  afford  his  college  quarters,  was  seri¬ 
ously  considered  for  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  mathematical  genius  and  general  high  scholastic 
record,  which  would  assure  for  him  free  completion  of  his  edu¬ 
cation,  be  a  permanent  source  of  livelihood,  and  relieve  the  fam¬ 
ily  pocketbook.  Charles  Sumner  took  up  the  cause,  and  in  Janu¬ 
ary  of  his  Senior  year  John  won  his  appointment,  left  Harvard, 
and  went  to  West  Point  as  a  plebe.  Years  later  Mr.  Charles  Ad¬ 
ams,  3rd,  wrote  in  his  obituary  for  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati: 

The  cadets  of  West  Point  are  generally  young  men,  in  many 
cases  having  but  very  imperfect  preparation  for  academic  life; 
nor  has  it  been  usual  for  those  who  have  graduated  after  a  full 
course  at  Harvard  to  enter  the  Academy.  Young  Palfrey  there¬ 
fore  went  to  West  Point  exceptionally  well  prepared,  especially 
in  mathematics,  and  at  an  age  more  advanced  than  was  usual.  It 
is  a  somewhat  humorous  fact,  and  curiously  illustrative  of  what 
may  be  called  the  “outs”  of  the  examination  test,  that,  though  the 
entrance  requirements  for  West  Point  are  of  a  most  elementary 
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character,  it  was  for  a  time  very  questionable  whether  Palfrey 
would  succeed  in  passing  them.  He  had  got  too  far  beyond  that 
sort  of  thing.  Nevertheless,  he  did  scrape  into  the  Academy  j  and, 
once  there,  with  his  admirable  preparation  and  studious  and  regu¬ 
lar  temperament,  he  soon  established  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
class,  and  there  remained  until,  first  in  rank,  he  left  the  Academy 
to  become  an  officer  of  the  corps  of  Topographical  Engineers. 

So  John  did  manage  to  pass,  and  thus  began  his  military  career. 
Little  did  his  family  know  how  military  it  was  going  to  be,  in 
spite  of  the  widespread  tension  and  bitter  party  feelings,  and  he 
threw  himself  with  everything  that  was  in  him  into  his  entirely 
new  mode  of  life.  At  first  he  felt  inferior  and  unequal.  Military 
discipline  was  extremely  foreign  to  him,  but  mental  and  spirit¬ 
ual  disciplines  had  been  so  thoroughly  ingrained  in  his  life,  in 
other  words,  discipline  from  within,  that  he  was  able  after  his 
first  bewildering  experiences  with  bullying  and  hazing  from  the 
upperclassmen  to  bear  it  with  philosophical  stoicism  and  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  long-range  outlook. 

Superficial  and  arbitrary  orders  were  the  laws  of  the  Academy 
which  was  an  uncompromising  hierarchy ;  justice  had  no  place  in 
the  curriculum.  Unquestioning  obedience,  subservience,  prompt¬ 
ness,  split-hair  precision,  and  diligence  were  the  requirements  of 
the  long,  monotonous  routine,  and  as  none  of  these  were  alien  to 
his  nature,  he  pegged  away  humbly,  steadily,  stubbornly,  and  al¬ 
ways  determined  to  improve  what  he  considered  his  unqualified 
condition,  never  seeming  to  realize  that  he  was  almost  always 
first  in  his  class.  A  letter  from  Captain  Coppee  to  John’s  father 
in  January,  1854,  while  he  was  still  a  plebe  cheered  the  family, 
although  it  did  not  seem  particularly  to  reassure  John.  sup¬ 
pose  I  am  only  repeating  or  corroborating  to  you  this  good  news 
that  your  son  is  at  the  head  of  his  class.  His  instructor  in  mathe- 
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matics  said  he  made  the  best  demonstration  in  the  examination 
which  has  ever  been  made;  and  I,  myself,  heard  him  make  a 
flawless  one  in  his  engineering  studies  this  morning.  Words  are 
unnecessary  in  his  praises.  ^Actions  speak  louder  than  words.  ^  ’’ 

I  will  let  the  correspondence  between  Boston  and  West  Point 
tell  the  story  of  the  next  four  years,  for  it  is  full,  descriptive,  and 
detailed.  The  letters  from  home  are  repetitious,  oversolicitous, 
and  must,  I  should  think,  have  often  been  irksome  to  the  recipi¬ 
ent,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been,  judging  from  the  frequen¬ 
cy  and  gratitude  of  his  replies.  The  letters  are  a  conglomeration 
of  military  bands,  dancing,  riding,  discouragement,  sentimental¬ 
ity,  studies,  Christmas  packages,  social  activity,  uniforms,  epau¬ 
lets,  brass  buttons,  and  military  interpretations.  The  family  made 
him  occasional  visits  and  Anna  was  thrown  into  transports  of  ec¬ 
stasy  over  the  parades,  the  scenery,  and  the  chivalrous  attention, 
and  she  must  have  made  quite  a  sensation  among  the  poor,  re¬ 
stricted  cadets,  with  her  dimples,  her  brown  eyes,  and  her  femi¬ 
nine  charms.  Poor  Mrs.  Palfrey  wished  always  she  had  not  gone 
because  she  saw  all  too  vividly  ^^the  terrible  things”  connected 
with  military  life,  and  she  brooded  over  them  for  months  after¬ 
ward  and  yearned  and  lamented  and  ^Tussed”  over  poor  John 
all  through  his  first  furlough,  when  he  came  home  still  first  in 
his  class  and  promoted  to  quartermaster  sergeant.  She  couldn’t 
enjoy  a  minute  of  his  company  for  thinking  how  soon  he  would 
be  going  back  to  his  ^fiorture.” 


[John  to  Anna] 

West  Point,  June  21,  1853 

Yesterday  morning  after  a  good  night’s  sleep  at  Cossen’s  [the  hotel]. 
No.  5,  I  made  a  capital  breakfast,  paid  my  bill,  left  orders  for  my  bag¬ 
gage  to  be  delivered  when  sent  for,  and  then  with  my  carpet  bag  and  coat. 
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rode  to  Ryder’s  in  a  miserable  two  horse  omnibus.  The  way  was  longer 
and  less  shady  than  I  had  supposed,  but  the  scenery  was  lovely.  I  staid 
at  Ryder’s  some  time  enjoying  the  view,  and  walking  on  the  piazzas. 
Then  at  1 I  went  to  the  Adjutant’s  office  and  reported.  He  was  very 
gentlemanly  and  seemed  to  be  a  nice  man.  He  sent  me  to  the  tents  to  re¬ 
port  to  the  Cadet  Captain  of  B.  Company.  He  sent  me  off  to  Ryder’s  to 
leave  word  for  my  baggage  to  be  brought  from  Cossen’s.  Then  I  came 
back  into  a  tent  he  had  pointed  out  to  me,  where  I  found  a  fellow  sew¬ 
ing  a  chevron  i.e.  three  bullion  stripes,  upon  his  sleeve.  He  turned  out 
to  be  an  officer  in  the  oldest  class  and  a  very  good  fellow.  One  of  the 
quiet  good-natured  sort  who  commiserate  strangers.  I  staid  with  him  till 
I  was  sent  to  the  commissary’s  store  to  get  what  I  hadn’t  brought.  This 
made  two  pretty  good  bundles  for  twp  hands  which  had  to  be  carried  to 
a  tent  assigned  to  me.  There  were  three  fellows  in  it  already — one  in  my 
class,  the  other  two  in  the  next  class,  and  who  both  seemed  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  capital  fellows.  I  like  them  so  far  very  much.  The  fellow  in  my 
class  also  is  a  very  favorable  specimen.  I  was  told  to  turn  out  in  section 
6  or  squad  3.  Before  I  got  to  rights  in  the  tent,  in  fact  before  I  reached  it, 
there  was  a  call  for  squad  3. 

By  the  way,  carrying  my  things  to  my  tent,  I  passed  Charley  Amory’s, 
and  we  immediately  j  oined  company.  He  helped  me  take  my  luggage  to 
my  tent,  but  when  I  was  called  out  we  had  to  separate.  He  is  orderly  of 
his  tent,  which  means  that  he  is  responsible  for  whatever  is  wrong  in  it, 
and  being  appointed  to  this  office  amounts  to  doing  all  the  work  in  the 
tent.  Those  in  a  tent  take  it  by  turns,  a  week  at  a  time.  He  got  “skinned” 
(English,  reported)  Sunday,  and  was  kept  in  the  guard  tent  all  day  ex¬ 
cept  when  he  was  on  duty.  He  knew  I  was  to  be  up  here  that  day,  and  he 
thought  I  should  probably  come  up  to  Ryder’s,  and  look  on  at  them  at 
my  ease.  So  to  see  me  he  ran  up  there,  and  got  caught. 

When  I  was  called  out  I  was  put  in  with  about  a  dozen  and  marched 
to  dinner.  Marching  is  not  as  easy  as  it  seems.  You  must  look  straight 
ahead,  and  not  at  the  ground,  and  if  one  fellow  stumbles  a  whole  line  is 
confused  and  kick  each  other’s  heels.  After  dinner  I  marched  to  the  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  was  examined.  This  was  disagreeable,  but  apparently  perfect¬ 
ly  satisfactory.  Then  I  went  to  the  Treasurer’s  to  leave  my  money  but  did 
not  find  him.  Very  soon  after  getting  to  my  tent  I  was  marched  to  the 
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mental  examination.  We  were  examined  in  the  Library  before  a  dozen  or 
two  uniforms.  I  came  very  near  making  a  mistake  in  decimals,  but  I  don’t 
think  there  is  any  doubt  about  my  being  in.  This  lasted  so  long  that  I  es¬ 
caped  evening  drill,  and  got  leave  from  a  line  Major  to  go  to  the  Hotel 
to  see  about  my  baggage.  After  this  we  paraded  (with  a  roll  call,  and 
then  a  tattoo)  when  all  lights  (there  weren’t  many)  went  out.  My  Plebe 
tent-mate  spoke,  and  instantly  the  Corporal  of  the  Guard  from  the  out¬ 
side  sung  out  ^‘Stop  that  talking.”  I  found  that  camp  mattresses  are  crea¬ 
tures  of  the  imagination.  We  sleep  on  a  comforter  and  our  blankets.  My 
baggage  has  not  appeared  and  I  borrowed  a  blanket  from  Charley  Amory 
and  slept  on  the  comforters  in  the  tent.  The  work  is  hard,  but  not  as 
much  so  yet  as  I  had  expected.  Much  the  worst  thing  is  the  heat - 


[John  to  his  Father] 

^  ^  ,  Wed.  West  Point  June  22, ’53 

Dear  h  ather — 

Yesterday  morning  I  woke  about  four  after  a  short  but  most  refresh¬ 
ing  sleep.  Lying  flat  on  my  back  listening  to  the  challenges  of  the  senti¬ 
nels  I  saw  the  gray  dawn  breaking,  through  the  open  front  of  our  tent. 
I  kept  an  eye  to  the  time,  and  just  before  reveille  (revelee)  I  put  on  my 
shoes  and  stockings  to  be  ready  for  a  start.  Soon  the  morning  gun  banged, 
and  I  began  to  dress  a-la-prayers.  My  College  training  enabled  me  to 
get  dressed  with  great  ease.  The  reveille  is  played  by  a  fife  and  drums 
and  is  very  pretty  and  ends  in  a  long  sort  of  tattoo.  Frank  knows  the 
air  right,  but  it  is  repeated  and  varied  so  as  to  last  five  minutes.  At  the 
end  of  this  we  formed  and  answered  to  our  names.  Then  I  was  sent  off 
with  three  others  to  drill  for  an  hour.  This  was  piping  hot,  but  not  really 
hard  work.  It  is  much  worse  when  you  get  guns.  After  this  I  got  a  pail 
of  water,  helped  make  the  beds,  i.e.  pile  the  bedding  in  one  corner  of  the 
tent,  and  then  formed,  and  marched  to  breakfast.  This  marching  to  meals 
is  the  most  disagreeable  thing  to  me  (strange  to  say)  so  far.  We  go  in 
close  file  quick  step  and  are  pretty  much  melted  before  we  get  there  and 
the  butter  is  quite.  As  my  morning  and  evening  meals  consist  of  this  and 
bread  and  water,  this  is  rather  unlucky.  But  the  bread  is  excellent,  and 
the  butter  if  it  were  hard  would  be  very  good  indeed.  The  meals  I  did 
not  relish  at  first,  but  my  to-day’s  dinner  lives  in  my  recollection  as  among 
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the  best  I  ever  eat.  I  began  with  potatoes  and  butter  (which  for  once  I 
caught  without  a  spoon,)  then  I  had  some  broth  (sort  unknown  in  ci¬ 
vilian  regions,  the  last  similar  article  I  had  was  real  turtle  soup  at  Cos- 
sen’s)  .  This  was  in  the  same  plate,  and  my  butter  gradually  trickled  down 
into  it.  I  had  a  pickle  in  this,  and  missed  the  meat  and  wound  up  with  rice 
pudding,  bread,  and  molasses.  Time  25  minutes  j  pretty  good  consider¬ 
ing  the  quantities  and  heat. 

To  resume;  after  breakfast  yesterday  I  marched  (while  I  write  there 
is  a  call  from  a  third  Class  man  for  ^Tlebe  Mac  Dromedary.”  His  name 
is  Mac  Cammel.)  to  my  tent,  and  joined  Charley  Amory.  We  sat  togeth¬ 
er  and  saw  the  guard  mounting,  wh.  even  to  insiders  is  a  lovely  sight. 
The  band  turned  out  and  played  beautifully.  Till  we  get  drilled  and  into 
uniforms  each  fellow  is  on  guard  every  three  often  every  two  days.  Each 
private  guard  walks  two  hours  at  once  four  times  in  24  hours  and  then  the 
new  guard  is  set.  Then  I  was  marched  off  to  the  Commissary  store  to  be 
measured  for  my  uniform  with  a  squad  of  about  1 5.  Then  I  washed  and 
dressed  and  got  two  letters  which  were  a  God-send.  I  can’t  pretend  to 
answer  my  letters  regularly.  Then  I  wrote  one,  and  marched  to  dinner. 
After  dinner  I  lay  in  Charley  Amory’s  tent  with  him  laughing  till  I  was 
weak  at  a  sentinel  fooling  with  a  Plebe  (Plebian) — named  Dressback  ( ! ) . 
This  young  man  can’t  stir  without  being  requested  to  “dress  back.”  Then 
I  drilled  for  an  hour  and  then  went  to  tea.  [paper  torn]  ladies  were 
round.  At  evening  parade  before  tea  the  names  of  the  admitted  were 
read.  I  was  one.  Eight  were  rejected.  After  tea  I  went  to  the  confectioner’s 
with  my  pail  and  Charley  Amory’s.  We  were  here  in  the  morning  too. 
In  the  evening  we  eat  pickled  oysters,  as  there  was  nothing  else.  In  the 
morning  we  had  soda  and  cake.  The  old  woman.  Miss  Simmons  seems  to 
be  perpetually  out  of  milk.  I  had  one  glass  there  Monday,  and  that  was 
delicious.  While  here  Charley  Amory  told  me  he  saw  some  baggage  on 
the  Barrack  piazza.  We  piled  right  up  there,  and  found  it  was  mine!  I 
felt  half  way  home  then  and  opened  the  trunk  immediately,  and  took 
out  my  blankets.  Charley  Amory  said  his  Mother  labelled  his  bundles 
for  him  like  mine  and  we  agreed  that  coming  here  made  persons  love 
their  Mothers.  Then  we  listened  to  the  band  at  the  Hotel  and  heard 
what  we  could,  then  formed  for  roll  call,  I  made  my  own  bed,  and  turned 
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in.  The  mosquitoes  are  thick,  and  the  place  probably  the  hottest  on  earth. 
I  and  all  the  Plebes  present  a  frightfully  hot,  dirty,  and  awkward  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  I  wouldn’t  have  Father  or  anybody  see  me  for  anything. 
(I  thought  I  was  writing  to  Mother.)  I  should  admire  to  see  you.  Sir, 
but  you  had  better  stop  here  on  your  return  from  your  4th  July  glorifi¬ 
cation.  I  shall  perhaps  be  in  uniform  by  that  time. 


[John  to  his  Family] 

[End  of  June,  1853] 

This  morning  early  I  turned  out  at  Reveille,  and  my  first  thought  on 
coming  out  of  my  tent  was  that  this  is  Class  Day  morning.  Right  after 
this  roll  call,  I  got  a  pail  of  water,  put  up  the  bedding,  dressed,  and  went 
out  to  drill.  The  morning  was  cloudy,  with  a  delightful  though  strong 
West  or  North  West  wind  blowing,  and  I  trotted  round  for  an  hour  af¬ 
ter  some  boys  who  are  probably  quite  familiar  with  their  a,  b,  c’s,  but 
who  drill  about  as  well  as  I.  After  this  we  formed  for  breakfast  roll  call, 
and  morning  parade,  and  marched  to  and  from  breakfast.  After  this  I 
handed  in  to  Lieut.  Wilcox,  Commanding  New  Cadets,  an  order  to  be 
signed  for  some  things  the  Orderly  Sergeant  ordered  my  squad  to  get  at 
the  Commissary  store.  With  this  I  handed  in  an  excuse  for  the  false  and 
foul  charge  of  inattention  at  drill.  Then  I  went  to  Major  Garrett 
Comd’g.  Cadets  to  have  a  washerman  given  me.  Then  I  got  my  shoes 
blacked,  and  then  watched  the  guard  mounting.  The  band  plays  four 
times — two  standing  and  two  marching.  It  has  always  so  far  played  a 
slow  Polka  for  one  of  the  marches.  To-day  it  played  first  “The  Last  Rose 
of  Summer,”  set  to  old  waltzing  time  with  a  part  of  the  waltz  mixed  with 
it.  For  the  other  standing  piece  they  played  a  pretty  Polka  in  proper  time. 
This  was  pretty  affecting  when  I  thought  of  another  Polka  that  will  be 
played  this  afternoon,  wh.  I  should  enjoy  so  much,  and  listen  to  under 
such  different  circumstances  if  I  were  by.  After  this  I  sat  down  on  my  pil¬ 
low  on  the  floor  of  my  tent,  where  I  am  still  writing,  with  my  paper,  ink, 
and  right  arm  on  my  locker  top.  I  have  got  a  quarter  of  the  locker  to  my¬ 
self  now.  The  whole  locker  is  a  green  wood  box  about  6  feet  long  and 
two  high  and  deep.  Four  of  us  live  in  it. . . . 
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[John  to  Anna]  West  Point 

Sunday,  June  26,  1853 

.  .  .  I  suppose  you  won’t  get  this  till  Father  has  started,  but  I  hope  you 
will  have  got  my  letter  asking  him  to  wait  till  his  return  when  perhaps 
I  shall  be  in  uniform,  and  certainly  shall  look  and  drill  better  than  now. 

I  do  everything  wrong  or  unsatisfactorily  at  present,  though  I  do  my  best. 
This  is  very  discouraging,  but  is  not  confined  to  me,  and  I  work  ahead 
and  do  my  utmost,  hoping  for  the  best.  I  do  not  have  any  reports  except 
for  inattention,  which  is  a  rather  vague  complaint.  Some  of  the  Class  got 
their  uniforms  yesterday. 

[John  to  Sarah]  West  Point, 

July  3,  1853 

As  we  were  at  leisure  Charley  Amory  and  I  improved  the  opportunity 
to  go  to  Fort  Putnam,  which  we  were  told  was  admissible.  So  we  trudged 
up  there  by  the  shortest  road,  which  starts  from  behind  Joe  s  close  to  the 
Barracks.  It  is  rather  hard  work  to  go  up  such  a  hill,  but  the  unaccustomed 
luxury  of  having  our  hands  in  our  pockets  lightened  the  way  immensely. 
The  road  was  so  woody  and  turned  so  much  that,  this  act  of  insubordina¬ 
tion  was  comparatively  safe.  When  we  once  got  to  the  fort  we  were  well 
repaid  for  our  trouble.  The  view  is  extremely  beautiful,  but  rather  too 
extensive,  and  barren  in  most  directions  to  quite  satisfy  me.  The  camp  at 
this  distance  is  quite  a  picturesque  object.  I  never  had  a  correct  idea  about 
the  shape  of  West  Point  before,  and  in  fact  I  doubted  whether  there  was 
any  point  about  it,  but  from  the  fort  you  see  that  the  river  surrounds  more 
than  three  quarters  of  it.  The  most  provoking  thing  of  all  was  to  see  Cos- 
sen’s  capital  hotel  full  in  sight  and  so  very  near,  and  to  think  of  the  good 
cheer  always  ready  there.  For  all  the  cautious  Cadets’  purposes  however, 
it  might  as  well  be  hundreds  of  miles  off.  .  . . 

[John  to  Frank] 

West  Point  July  7,  1853 

Tuesday  I  got  a  first  rate  letter  from  Theodore  [Chase],  for  wh.  I 
had  been  on  the  look  out  ever  since  Class  day.  I  think  the  funniest  thing 
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connected  with  his  dancing  was  his  determining  not  to  dance.  Of  course 
he  couldn’t  help  it  when  he  saw  who  were  there,  any  more  than  some  oth¬ 
ers  I  could  name.  He  told  me  what  ladies  went  to  his  room,  but  not  what 
fellows,  or  whether  he  had  a  feed. 

Yesterday  I  had  a  most  immense  mail,  a  double  note  from  Father  at 
Niagara,  a  compound  budget  from  home  including  some  chitter  from 
Mary,  and  a  stunning  7  page  note  from  John  Adams  wh.  delighted  me 
much.  My  spirits,  however,  were  rather  dampened  by  Father’s  note.  It 
included  a  copy  of  one  he  had  sent  to  Adjutant  Williams,  from  wh.  and 
his  own  I  learned  that  if  I  left  here  on  Saturday  week  I  should  have  to 
start  on  my  return  Thursday  or  fossibly  Friday.  I  had  reckoned  on  a 
week  at  home,  or  perhaps  8  days.  John  and  Theodore  both  told  me  they 
did  not  expect  to  come  here  this  summer,  and  this  I  am  very  sorry  for. 
John  told  me  about  Class-day  and  from  all  accounts  it  must  have  been  a 
pretty  considerable  tout.  I  think  I  had  rather  have  missed  any  day  in  my 
course,  but  I  escaped  very  happily  from  its  usual  following  blue.  The  life 
up  here  knocks  the  romance  out  of  one  very  fast.  The  Acaderny  almost 
without  exception  is  underbred,  and  generally  devoid  of  brilliancy  and 
wit. .  . . 


[John  to  his  Mother] 


West  Point  July  8,  1853 


. . .  You  seem  anxious  to  learn  what  we  have  to  eat.  Our  fare  varies  a  lit¬ 
tle  according  to  the  days  of  the  week,  except  at  breakfast  which  is  always 
the  same,  viz.  cold  baker’s  rolls,  bread,  butter,  water,  coffee,  and  a  mess 
called  hash.  This  mess  consists  of  potatoes  broken  up  in  a  sort  of  gravy 
and  peppered.  Once  in  a  while  we  discover  traces  of  yesterday’s  dinner’s 
meat  in  it.  At  dinner  we  always  have  a  piece  of  meat  except  Friday’s  when 
we  have  boiled  fish  instead.  The  meat  is  always  beef —either  roast  fresh 
or  boiled  corn — and  always  tough.  Once  we  had  a  piece  of  mutton.  Be¬ 
sides  this  at  dinner  we  always  have  plenty  of  bread  and  molasses  and 
boiled  potatoes  with  the  skins  and  sprouts  on,  and  generally  boiled  rice. 
Three  times  a  week  we  have  butter,  twice  a  week  pudding,  and  once  a 
week,  broth,  and  once  a  week  baked  beans,  in  addition  to  this.  Friday  as  I 
said,  we  have  fish,  and  no  meat.  At  tea  we  have  bread,  cold  rolls,  butter. 
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we  sometimes  huve  lettucej  picklesj  twice  pe^Sj  und  once  onions.  This  I 
believe  is  the  whole  of  our  diet.  Lately  at  breakfast  or  tea  occasionally  a 
second  pitcher  of  milk  has  appeared  at  which  I  sometimes  get  a  chance. 
If  I  can  get  hold  of  it  there  is  no  etiquette  to  keep  me  from  eating  it. 
We  have,  I  believe,  half  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  twenty  minutes  for  our 

other  meals. ... 

My  gloves  must  be  thick  Berlin  cotton  ones,  stitched  on  the  back  with 
white  silk.  I  shall  want  a  dozen  pair,  the  smaller  the  better.  They  look 
almost  like  kid  they  are  so  close  knit.  They  can  be  got  at  Beebe  and  IVIor- 
gan’s  (wholesale)  much  cheaper  than  here.  The  gloves  I  have  would  gen¬ 
erally  do  but  I  am  liable  to  be  reported  for  them  if  the  officer  were 
crabbed.  I  should  be  glad  of  a  few  pair  of  nice  light  silk  or  kid  gloves  for 
gallivanting,  but  these  are  not  necessary.  .  . . 


[John  to  his  Father] 

West  Point  Aug.  5?  Fri.  1853 

I  was  quite  in  despair  about  escaping  reports  for  trowsers  on  these  pa¬ 
rades  till  yesterday.  I  happened  to  tell  a  clever  officer  in  my  Company  of 
my  perplexity,  when  he  told  me  he  used  to  get  along  perfectly  well  with 
only  six  pair,  and  that  the  way  he  did  it  was  to  keep  one  pair  on  purpose, 
wh.  he  put  on  over  his  others,  and  slipped  off  as  soon  as  he  got  to  his  tent 
after  a  parade.  I  do  this  now  and  find  it  works  nicely.  Still  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  get  my  four  pair  more.  There  is  not  time  to  change  trowsers  be¬ 
tween  parade  and  marching  to  the  mess-hall,  and  such  a  march  ruins  a 
clean  pair  of  trowsers  for  inspection. . . . 


[John  to  his  Mother] 


WestPt.  Sept.  4,  1853 


.  .  .  I  hope,  and  rather  expect,  to  get  rid  of  my  third  room-mate  soon. 
My  regular  roommate  is  a  fellow  from  Exeter  named  Conner.  He  is 
stupid,  common  place,  dull,  rather  deaf  and  rather  disagreeable,  but  he 
is  quiet,  afraid  of  demerits,  anxious  to  get  along,  and  not  likely  to  have 
his  own  way  in  everything,  or  to  attract  many  visitors;  so  I  think  on  the 
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whole  he  will  do  very  well.  My  mattress  is  luxurious  in  the  extreme.  I 
have  not  seen  any  to  be  compared  with  it  but  Charley  Amory’s,  and  his  is 
much  inferior.  We  have  not  got  any  chairs  yet,  for  the  Commissary’s  sup¬ 
ply  is  out.  Our  Class  have  a  new  sort,  cane-bottomed,  very  much  like  that 
I  had  in  my  old  room.  Those  who  can  get  them  (not  from  the  Commis¬ 
sary)  have  arm  office  chairs,  just  like  mine,  except  that  cushions  are  pro¬ 
hibited.  We  have  two  regulation  iron  tables,  and  I  am  sitting  on  the  win¬ 
dow  sill  writing  at  my  fine  desk  which  is  on  one  of  them.  My  clothes  are 
kept  in  separate  piles  on  the  shelves.  . .  . 


[The  Same] 


West  Point,  Sept.  1 1,  ’53 


.  .  .  This  morning  instead  of  having  a  longer  sleep  than  usual,  and  then 
rising  refreshed,  and  eating  a  quiet  breakfast  amidst  the  sweet  chimes  of 
the  Sunday  school  bells  ringing  to  assemble  the  children  who  love  to  go 
to  them,  the  6  pounder  banged  and  the  reveille  struck  up  at  5  a.m.  as 
usual,  that  is  some  time  before  sunrise,  and  I  rolled  out  of  bed  with  my 
eyes  half  open,  and  into  the  clean  clothes  I  had  taken  out  the  night  be¬ 
fore,  and  then  ran  down  stairs  to  reveille  roll-call.  Then  I  went  right 
[out]  to  beat  of  drum,  folded  my  bed,  [rolled]  the  [mattress]  and  piled 
it  on  [the]  pillow  .  .  .  according  to  regulations.  Then  I  washed,  and  got 
through  just  as  the  inspector  of  my  subdivision  at  put  his  head  in  to 
see  if  everything  had  been  done.  Then  I  cleaned  my  gun  well.  My  brasses 
I  cleaned  the  night  before.  Soon  after  this  we  went  to  breakfast.  I  had  a 
capital  one,  which  I  was  very  glad  of  as  I  was  very  hungry.  Good  bread 
and  butter,  a  roll,  plenty  of  hash,  and  radishes  of  the  shape  and  size  of 
very  small  potatoes.  After  breakfast  I  blacked  my  shoes  in  a  fellow’s 
room,  for  the  shoe  black’s  room  was  too  crowded  to  leave  me  any  chance 
to  get  mine  blacked  before  inspection,  got  into  my  traps,  took  my  shoot¬ 
ing  iron,  and  marched  out  to  the  general  parade  ground  in  front  of  Col. 
Lee’s.  Here  the  Battalion  formed  one  straight  line  facing  his  house.  At 
the  command  “By  the  right  of  companies  to  the  rear  into  column,”  we 
formed  four  lines  facing  the  flag  pole,  so,  |  and  then  they  inspect¬ 
ed  our  clothes,  hair,  whiskers,  shoes,  guns,  belts,  brasses  etc.  Then  we 
marched  back  to  Barracks.  The  band  played  during  the  inspection. 
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[John  TO  Sarah]  West  Point, 

Sept.  18,  1853 

The  recitations  in  the  first  section  are  very  fine,  for  the  Class  has  al¬ 
ready  been  pretty  well  sifted.  If  I  only  manage  to  stay  in  it  I  shall  think 
it  is  doing  pretty  well.  In  reciting  it  is  not  enough  to  show  that  you  under¬ 
stand  what  you  are  doing  perfectly,  but  you  must  not  make  any  slips  of 
the  tongue,  or  say  anything  that  is  not  perfectly  clear.  The  result  is  that 
the  demonstrations  are  more  literally  exact  than  I  ever  had  any  idea  of : 
I  suppose  we  shall  finish  the  grammar  in  less  than  three  weeks  now.  I 
am  sure  I  hope  so,  for  my  head  is  already  so  full  of  parts  of  speech,  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  general  principles,  and  rules  of  syntax,  that  I  can  hardly  read 
or  write  a  word  without  feeling  guilty  for  not  stopping  to  parse  it.  . . . 

Tell  Mother  I  have  mended  the  rip  in  my  coat  on  the  wrong  side  I  real¬ 
ly  believe  as  well  as  she  could  have.  I  wish  she  could  see  it.  There  was  a 
beautiful  rainbow  this  afternoon,  one  end  of  which  reached  into  the  riv¬ 
er,  making  the  Highlands  seen  through  it  appear  all  sorts  of  colors.  This 
is  common  here. 


[John  to  MaryJ 


West  Point  Sunday  Oct.  2,  1853 


.  .  .  In  Mother’s  letter  she  said  she  hoped  Mrs.  Gen.  Raifield  would  en¬ 
tertain  me  again  soon.  Oddly  enough,  the  same  day  I  got  her  note,  and 
got  another  general  order  to  visit  this  kind  old  trump  from  2  p.m.  till 
Retreat.  So  about  3  I  smarted  myself  up,  and  went  to  the  Hotel  in  a 
rain  and  an  india  rubber  cape  (we  have  got  our  “Plebe  skins”  at  length), 
and  proceeded  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  Commandress-in-chief  of  the 
American  forces.  I  found  her  sitting  in  state  with  a  fan  and  an  old  lady  in 
a  window  of  one  of  the  drawing  rooms  with  a  mute  circle  of  about  eight 
or  ten  first  Class  Cadets  ranged  in  chairs  in  front  of  her.  I  made  my  way 
through  them  with  my  usual  rather  military  but  easy  elegance  of  manner, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  charmed  ring  paid  my  compliments  in  a  few  cho¬ 
sen  words,  at  which  everybody  laughed.  Then  I  took  a  seat,  and  after 
carrying  on  the  conversation  alone  for  a  few  minutes,  I  began  to  be  curi- 
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ous  to  see  how  they  got  along  before  I  came  in,  so  I  resolutely  held  my 
peace.  After  a  perfect  silence  of  perhaps  five  minutes  a  first  Classman 
asked  Mrs.  Scott  how  her  health  was  now,  precisely  as  Nat  used  to  ask 
after  Miss  Welch’s  eyes.  With  difficulty  repressing  a  guffaw  I  got  up 
and  joined  Mrs.  Amory  in  the  other  room,  who  came  here  yesterday,  in 
her  great  anxiety  for  Charley.  After  sitting  with  her  a  little  while  I  heard 
dancing  music  in  the  other  room  (the  piano  had  been  moved  into  the 
North  room),  so  I  went  back  there.  They  were  dancing  a  Polka,  and  as 
usual  I  had  formed  a  strong  resolution  not  to  dance  or  put  myself  for¬ 
ward  at  all.  To  my  surprise,  however,  a  first  Classman,  Capt.  Stuart,  who 
had  seen  me  dance  at  Mrs.  Scott’s  last  hop,  asked  me  why  I  did  not  dance. 
I  told  him  I  knew  nobody,  and  he  immediately  introduced  me  to  Miss 
Wheaton,  I  think,  one  of  the  best  dancers  there,  and  a  very  decent  one, 
and  from  that  time  I  danced  steadily  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half  till 
Retreat.  Mrs.  Scott  sent  me  round  with  cake  like  a  sort  of  master  of  the 
house,  and  introduced  me  to  Mrs.  Baird,  who  is  very  pretty,  dances  very 
well.  Much  better  than  anyone  else  who  was  there.  I  had  two  or  three 
dances  with  her,  and  am  of  course  deeply  attached  to  her.  I  think  in  fact 
I  believe  I  may  say,  some  of  my  dances  with  her  belonged  to  other  Ca¬ 
dets.  She  is  quite  a  duck,  dresses  prettily,  and  is  the  niece  of  Gerritt  Smith. 
It  was  a  very  cosy  little  affair  for  a  rainy  afternoon.  I  had  a  tip-top  [gal¬ 
lop]  (on  the  velvet  carpet)  to  the  [tune]  Marchon,  which  somebody 
played  very  nicely.  It  was  like  old  times. 

[John  to  Anna] 

West  Pt.  Oct.  9,  ’53 

This  morning  I  had  a  narrow  and  rather  ridiculous,  escape.  At  in¬ 
spection  they  always  look  into  our  cartridge-boxes  to  see  that  we  have  our 
screw-drivers,  and  wormers  safe,  but  I  have  never  known  them  to  look  in¬ 
to  the  cap-boxes.  Yesterday  I  was  on  guard  while  the  Battalion  went  to 
tea,  and  then  instead  of  going  to  tea  with  my  Relief,  I  took  a  bath,  for 
which  I  just  had  time  before  call  to  quarters.  Before  going  to  my  room, 
as  I  was  hungry,  I  ran  into  Joe’s,  and  got  some  small  round  crackers,  which 
I  took  to  my  room.  When  I  was  put  on  post  again,  about  8/4j  I  put  two 
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into  my  cap-box  to  munch  on  post.  I  forgot  them,  however,  and  this 
morning  as  we  were  marching  out  to  the  Parade  ground  I  repiembered 
them,  but  I  felt  so  certain  that  the  cap-boxes  would  not  be  touched,  that 
I  did  not  think  it  was  worth  while  to  throw  them  out.  Imagine  my  con¬ 
sternation,  when  the  first  thing  after  inspecting  our  guns,  Lieut.  Cogs¬ 
well,  standing  about  three  yards  from  me,  gave  the  order  to  open  caf- 
boxeSy  and  cartridge-boxes.  With  the  adroitness  of  a  Spartan  youth,  while 
opening  my  cap-box  I  slipped  in  my  finger  and  thumb,  and  pulled  out 
the  provisions,  and  then  passing  my  hand  round  to  open  the  cartridge 
box,  I  threw  the  crackers  behind  me.  Almost  immediately  I  felt  Cogs’ 
fingers  in  my  cap-box,  where  they  only  scratched  round  some  old  caps, 
and  when  he  got  behind  me  he  walked  over  the  offending  crackers  be¬ 
hind  an  unconscious  “file.”  I  have  no  idea  I  got  “hived”  (caught),  but  if 
I  should  be  skinned  for  it,  I  should  be  very  much  displeased  with  myself, 
for  the  extras  and  demerits  would  be  deserved  for  the  first  time. 


[The  Same] 


West  Pt.  Oct.  30,  1 853 


.  .  .  My  teacher  in  mathematics  now  is  Mr.  Peck,  2nd  Lieut,  [illegible] 
Engineers.  He  is  considered  quite  a  genius  here,  and  is  certainly  a  first 
rate  clear  teacher,  and  is  very  good-natured,  though  dirty-looking.  He 
graduated  first,  but  used  to  be  constantly  reported  for  “universal  filthi¬ 
ness,  marching  on  guard.”  He  looks  like  a  very  small  elephant,  and  his 
mouth  is  like  that  of  a  Southern  cod  fish  much  addicted  to  tobacco.  He 
went  to  New  York  a  few  days  ago,  and  when  he  came  back,  he  stopped 
me  after  recitation  to  tell  me  he  had  seen  Carter  there,  who  asked  after 
me,  and  said  he  hoped  I  was  doing  well,  and  Peck  said  he  told  him  “Yes, 
I  was  doing  very  well.”  Quite  encouraging.  .  .  . 


[Mrs.  Palfrey  to  John] 

Cambridge  [no  date] 

Well,  dear  Johnny  here  we  are  again  safe  at  home,  all  but  Anna,  whom 
we  left  at  the  Russell’s  to  go  to  a  party  to-night,  with  Mary  at  the  [De- 
hons’] ,  to  meet  the  dame  Miss  Morris  that  she  saw  at  Mrs.  Bacons  j  and 
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Frank  whom  we  left  at  Mrs.  Adams  when  we  left  after  the  wedding. 
We  got  there  among  the  first  of  the  guests,  and  saw  John  Adams  going 
in  the  door.  We  were  shown  into  the  basement  rooms  to  take  off  our 
cloaks  etc.  gentlemen  and  ladies  together.  The  room  was  entirely  with¬ 
out  ornament,  and  somehow  it  reminded  me  of  the  usual  arrangements 
for  a  funeral.  I  believe  it  was  because  we  are  accustomed  to  going  up¬ 
stairs  at  parties.  We  saw  Ruah  sitting  there  looking  so  neat  and  kind, 
waiting  to  go  upstairs  when  the  other  ladies  went.  Soon  a  crowd  assem¬ 
bled  consisting  of  the  connexions  of  the  Bride  and  Bridegroom — Ox- 
nards.  Brooks,  Frothinghams,  Adams  (Chestnut  St.)  Howes,  Emily, 
Russells,  Gibsons,  Palfreys,  Hales,  Everett  (Mrs.)  Miss  Cunningham, 
and  a  few  I  did  not  know,  and  Lathrops.  We  went  up  stairs  as  we  got 
ready,  the  day  being  rainy,  we  had  to  muffie  up.  Mrs.  Adams  received  us. 
Mr.  Everett  was  there,  and  Sidney  and  Milly.  I  stood  and  talked  first 
with  Mr.  E.  he  seemed  sad,  and  said  Mrs.  had  fallen  off  a  good  deal 
these  last  two  months,  and  was  particularly  unwell  at  this  time.  Pretty 
soon  after  the  front  room  filled  with  guests,  the  table  of  refreshments 
being  placed  across  the  end  of  the  back  parlour,  a  little  rustling  of  silk 
was  heard,  and  I  saw  Mr.  Lathrop  advancing  from  the  folding  door 
end  of  the  room  into  the  centre  of  it,  and  immediately  Helen  and  Ed¬ 
ward  arm  in  arm  appeared,  and  took  their  places  just  where  Cady  and 
Henry  stood  in  front  of  the  glass.  She  looked  like  a  lily,  pale  and  sweet. 
She  was  dressed  in  a  plain  white  silk  flounced  up  to  the  waist  nearly.  Each 
flounce  was  worked  in  scallops  (you  know  like  the  pattern  you  drew  for 
me,  something)  and  on  each  edge  was  a  white  blond  lace  as  wide  about 
as  half  a  finger.  Round  the  neck  was  a  silk  cape  the  same  pattern— scal¬ 
loped  and  edged  with  lace — close  round  the  neck  white  satin  ribbon  plait¬ 
ed.  Short  sleeves  white  short  gloves,  twined  round  with  white  narrow 
satin  ribbon.  On  her  head  a  wreath  of  natural  flowers — green  leaves  en¬ 
circling  the  top  of  her  head  in  front,  and  falling  behind  her  ears,  and 
over  them,  a  full  bunch  of  white  tea  roses,  and  orange  blossoms  falling 
from  her  head  was  a  plain  white  tulle  veil — that  is,  white  silk  lace,  with¬ 
out  any  figure  worked  in  it  j  and  scalloped  round  to  match  the  dress.  Dia¬ 
mond  earrings  presented  by  the  bridegroom.  Mr.  Lathrop  performed  the 
ceremony  most  impressively.  I  never  heard  a  prayer  so  well  suited  to  the 
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occasion.  I  told  Helen  if  she  got  all  the  blessings  he  asked  for  her,  she 
would  want  nothing  more.  When  Mr.  Lathrop  took  the  ring  from  Ned, 
and  then  returned  it  to  him  to  put  it  on  Helen’s  finger,  she  gave  her  bou¬ 
quet  and  handkerchief  to  Fanny  to  hold,  (who  stood  close  beside  her, 
dressed  in  pink  silk,  and  white  lace  cape)  and  proceeded  with  great  grace 
and  composure  to  take  off  her  glove,  when  it  was  off  she  turned  to  Ned, 
and  fixed  her  eyes  wide  open,  up  in  his  face  all  the  time  he  was  putting 
the  ring  on  her  finger,  and  Mr.  Lathrop  was  repeating  the  vows  so  sol¬ 
emn,  and  binding  up  him,  and  then  she  looked  in  the  same  way  up  into 
Mr.  Lathrop’s  face  when  he  went  on  to  say  the  rest.  All  the  rest  of  the 
time  she  stood  with  her  head  a  little  bowed  over,  and  looking  down, 
holding  her  bouquet  up  before  her.  Her  figure  looked  beautifully  deli¬ 
cate,  and  graceful.  As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  over  the  congratulations 
began,  ^‘Old  Turvey”  followed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams  in  kissing  the 
bride,  Ned  began  to  shake  hands  with  all  nearest  him,  as  if  he  meant  to 
go  round  the  room. .  . 


[Anna  TO  John] 

Cambridge — Oct.  13th  ’54 

We  had  a  most  charming  expedition  to  Milton.  The  weather  was  fine, 
our  party  very  agreeable,  and  our  four  horses  so  fresh  that  foot-passen¬ 
gers  stared  as  “Cambridge  and  Boston”  dashed  along.  The  house  you 
know  was  Gov.  Hutchinson’s.  It  is  a  one-story  edifice,  but  the  number 
of  rooms  is  confusing.  There  are  oak-panels,  and  bay-windows,  and  some 
pieces  of  furniture  of  ancient  date.  The  acting  was  excellent,  particular¬ 
ly  that  of  Miss  Russell,  and  pretty  little  Miss  Channing.  Mr.  Abbot  was 
very  droll  and  amusing.  Miss  Lothrop  looked  finely.  Miss  Lunt  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  taking  her  part  by  having  a  cousin  on  board  the  ill-fated 
Arctke,  Alice  Cunningham  sat  next  to  me,  and  was  very  cordial  and  sweet. 
I  had  not  seen  her  before  for  a  year.  After  the  play  we  had  supper,  and 
after  supper,  dancing.  The  moon  rose  in  season  to  light  us  home,  and  as 
we  drove  up  the  Avenue,  after  midnight,  I  thought. of  you  asleep  in  your 

*  Editor^ s  note:  This  letter  from  Mrs.  Palfrey  describes  the  wedding  of  Miss  Helen 
Adams  to  Edward  Everett. 
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“pretty  bed.”  Mr.  Sumner  was  there,  and  Mary  intended  to  be  lofty  and 
dignified  towards  him,  but  her  good-nature  prevailed  over  her  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  as  soon  as  he  spoke  to  her  she  began  to  chitter. . . . 


[John  to  Sarah] 

West  Point  Nov.  22,  1854 

. . .  I  hope  the  old  lady  will  not  think  that  things  go  too  hard  here.  I  real¬ 
ly  suppose,  all  things  considered,  I  have  been  as  contented  and  happy 
since  I  have  been  here,  as  I  ever  was  in  my  life.  I  live  pretty  much  by 
myself,  as  I  like,  and  now  I  understand  so  well  what  I  have  to  do  that  I 
can  generally  keep  out  of  trouble.  Of  course  there  are  times  when  I  feel 
blue  and  discontented,  but  they  are  not  as  frequent  as  they  used  to  be 
when  I  had  nothing  to  trouble  me  really. 

The  topogs  [topographical  engineers]  get  their  scalps  and  pelts  taken 
most  too  often.  One  of  them,  Trumbull,  the  handsomest  man  in  the  last 
class,  when  last  heard  of  was  in  the  midst  of  hostile  Indians  in  a  small  de¬ 
tachment  of  troops,  commanded  by  a  Major.  They  were  going  to  a  pow-" 
ow  somewhere  to  make  a  treaty,  but  the  Aborigines  pitched  into  them, 
and  they  were  fighting  their  way,  little  by  little,  with  a  pretty  certain 
prospect  of  all  being  skewered. 


[John  to  Frank] 

West  Point,  N.  Y.  Dec.  3,  1854 

The  long  expected  box  has  finally  turned  up  in  remarkable  preserva¬ 
tion.  I  had  nearly  given  it  up.  Yesterday  afternoon  I  went  to  see  Mrs. 
Baird  at  the  Hotel,  partly  to  see  her,  and  partly  to  find  out  whether  Capt. 
Coppee  had  got  to  house-keeping  again.  I  had  a  sufficiently  pleasant 
time,  and  Mrs.  Baird  showed  me  four  or  five  most  capital  pen  and  ink 
sketches  by  Whistler.  When  I  went  to  the  Captain’s,  I  walked  there  from 
the  Hotel  with  Church,  who  also  went  in  with  me.  Capt.  Coppee  was  out, 
.  and  Mrs.  Coppee  had  got  home  that  day,  and  was  resting  after  her  fa¬ 
tigue.  She  sent  me  word  however  that  a  box  had  come  for  me  that  day, 
and  she  hoped  I  w’d  open  it  if  I  chose.  By  one  little  delay  after  another. 
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by  this  time  it  had  got  strangely  late— wanting  only  20  minutes  or  less 
of  Parade.  Church  went  off,  and  after  a  while  a  servant  brought  me  an 
axe.  With  it  I  sworded  the  head  right  off  the  box,  and  went  to  work.  I 
was  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  see  the  list  on  top.  I  thrust  the  letters,  and 
what  I  rightly  imagined  to  be  my  pen,  in  my  coat.  My  great  anxiety  was 
to  get  the  meat,  as  I  was  afraid  or  rather  certain  it  must  spoil  before  an¬ 
other  week.  I  stirred  round  madly  for  the  poultry,  supposing  it  to  be  in 
the  shell  5  some  kind  fate  soon  directed  me  to  the  right  box,  wh.  I 
snatched  out,  together  with  a  box  labelled  “from  Hady,”  and  a  paper  of 
celery,  and  some  wandering  pieces  of  delicious  cake.  I  took  off  my  great 
coat,  rolled  these  up  in  it,  and  started  for  Barracks,  leaving  word  for  the 
box  to  remain  till  next  Saturday.  Even  this  made  quite  a  large  bundle.  I 
got  back  in  very  good  season  for  Parade,  though  I  had  no  time  to  spare. 
After  Parade,  wh.  was  very  cold,  I  cut  tea,  and  proceeded  to  examine  my 
prizes.  I  was  very  anxious  about  my  poultry,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  with 
reason.  On  opening  the  box,  I  thought  at  first  that  the  contents  had 
changed  into  old  Stilton,  but  I  soon  discovered  the  truth.  Mould  had  got 
into  the  box,  and  eaten  pretty  much  through  it.  I  broke  the  mass  up 
enough  to  assure  me  that  none  of  it  could  be  preserved,  and  then  reluc¬ 
tantly  threw  it  away.  I  had  to  throw  away  about  half  the  grapes  too  j  but 
here  my  trials  ended.  Everything  else  was  in  capital  order.  The  pen  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  an  extremely  good  one,  and  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  to 
me  here  all  through  my  course.  The  celery  was  a  little  moist,  and  to¬ 
wards  the  end  it  had  got  a  little  salt,  but  not  much.  The  salt  itself  was 
quite  damp.  I  immediately  attacked  the  largest  Roxbury  cake  I  could 
find,  and  it  seemed  to  me  the  very  best  of  its  kind  ever  known.  After  eve¬ 
ning  call  to  quarters,  when  the  place  was  still,  I  read  my  letters,  and  then 
began  to  feel  very  uneasy  about  my  precious  box.  I  remembered  seeing 
some  things  looking  damp  in  it,  and  round  balls  of  paper  that  I  knew 
must  be  fruit,  and  I  pictured  it  to  myself  utterly  spoiled  by  next  Satur¬ 
day.  Soon  the  ever-present  tempter  put  it  into  my  head  to  go  after  it, 
even  without  a  permit.  I  communicated  this  plan,  and  the  state  of  the 
case  to  Conner,  and  he  advised  me  to  adopt  it.  The  Dialectic  Society  was 
in  Session,  so  we  were  pretty  safe  from  an  inspection  by  an  army  Officer  j 
for  they  never  like  to  inspect  when  half  the  rooms  are  empty.  No  senti- 
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nel  would  inspect  for  an  hour,  and  we  felt  confident  that  the  Officer  of 
the  Day  would  not.  So  after  my  usual  period  of  indecision  I  determined 
to  go.  I  put  the  cape  of  my  coat  round  my  face,  and  walked  down  in  the 
very  very  brightest  moonlight  I  ever  saw,  passing  very  near  some  offi¬ 
cers.  The  Captain  came  to  the  door,  and  I  went  in,  and  sat  with  him  per¬ 
haps  five  minutes.  Mrs.  did  not  appear.  Then  I  threw  my  coat  over  the 
box,  seized  it  bodily,  and  put  for  Barracks,  halting  occasionally  in  the 
shade  for  breath.  It  seemed  to  me  the  whole  thing  weighed  perhaps  500 
lbs.  The  Plebe  on  my  post  looked  perfectly  aghast  to  see  one  of  my  usu¬ 
ally  staid  deportment,  staggering  across  his  post  with  a  large  chest  of 
contraband.  Of  course  he  didn’t  say  anything.  Plebes  are  very  respectful 
to  Corporals.  When  I  got  to  my  room,  after  perhaps  lO  minutes  absence 
there  had  been  no  inspection,  providentially,  and  I  was  the  same  as  safe. 
And  then  such  a  night  of  unpacking,  repacking,  and  tasting,  I  never  knew 
before.  Conner  stood  by  and  when  I  tickled  his  palate  with  some  dainty, 
would  amuse  me  internally  with  his  usual  exclamation  when  his  taste  is 
particularly  suited,  and  declare  “that’s  excellent.”  I  am  sure  I  don’t  see 
how  all  the  things  ever  got  into  the  box.  My  room  was  completely  filled 
with  jars,  paper  boxes  and  parcels  labelled  “goody.”  One  or  two  oranges, 
pears  were  decayed  but  everything  else  was  perfectly  nice,  in  remark¬ 
able  preservation.  When  towards  tattoo,  after  inspecting  every  thing 
pretty  much,  I  came  at  length  to  my  magnesia,  I  assure  you  I  was  not  the 
least  grateful  for  that,  and  completed  my  tastings  by  a  good  pull  at  this 
bottle.  To  this  alone  do  I  ascribe  the  quiet  sleep  I  had  quite  despaired  of. 
I  have  already  taken  out  Smith’s  [Kirby]  portion,  and  I  shall  give  it  to 
him  to-night.  Mother’s  cheese-cakes  are  specialties,  but  they  scent  the 
room  so  I  shake  in  my  shoes  at  every  inspection  and  I  must  eat  them  soon. 
They  are  the  best  I  ever  tasted,  I  think. ... 


[The  Same] 

West  Point,  N.  Y.  Jan.  18,  1854 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  accounts  of  your  returning  al¬ 
legiance  to  the  surviving  representatives  of  the  “old  set.”  Of  course  I 
saw  everything  with  the  eye  of  a  novice,  but  it  always  seemed  to  me  im- 
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possible  that  anyone  interested  in  the  noble  art  of  dancing  could  prefer 
to  [associate]  with  others.  I  consider  Miss  Eliot’s  waltz  the  perfection 
of  all  things.  I  think  the  P.  R.  is  Miss  Martha’s  masterpiece,  and  I  never 
knew  anybody  surpass  Miss  Emily  Otis’  Polka  in  her  best  days,  though 
I  do  not  mean  that  this  was  her  best  dance.  Still  she  used  to  make  it  a 
wonderfully  good  one.  Your  opinion  seems  to  differ  from  mine.  From 
your  lists  I  infer  that  you  prefer  Miss  Martha’s  Waltz  and  Miss  Eliot’s 
P.  R.  But  everything  particularly  in  dancing  is  relative.  Blair  says  that 
the  decisions  of  taste  may  vary  as  to  objects  but  not  as  to  the  same  object. 
For  truth,  the  object  of  science,  is  one,  while  beauty,  the  object  of  taste, 
is  manifold.  Since  we  both  agree  that  these  ladies  dance  everything  beau¬ 
tifully,  we  are  probably  both  right.  Parties  now  must  be  the  last  [illegi¬ 
ble]  to  some  of  the  former  belles  however.  It  must  be  pretty  hollow  gai¬ 
ety  for  instance  for  Miss  Otis  to  go  to  a  dance,  and  sit  through  a  German 
with  a  Cushing,  instead  of  dancing  dance  after  dance  with  such  good 
dancers  and  brilliant  fellows  as  John,  Ned.  Everett,  Frank  P.  etc.  Per¬ 
haps,  though,  I  fall  into  the  common  error  of  supposing  that  the  young 
gentlemen  have  not  improved  in  my  absence.  I  believe  it  is  much  hap¬ 
pier  for  gay  young  belles  to  marry  young.  I  think  Miss  Emily  Otis 
showed  her  sense.  I  don’t  hear  anything  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  young 
set  except  Fanny,  and  you  say  you  never  meet  them.  Haven’t  they  come 
out,  or  don’t  they  go  to  the  dancing  Class,  or  aren’t  they  in  as  full  swing 
as  was  expected,  I  believe  Fanny  will  always  lead  the  crowd  on  danc¬ 
ing.  . . . 

Clipping  from  the  Boston  Herald^  Saturday  morning,  December  lO, 
1854: 

The  First  Assembly  of  the  Almacks — Beacon  Hill  Not 
Affected  by  the  Financial  Pressure 

There  is  one  spot  in  our  broad  country,  which  is  as  yet,  thank 
heaven !  unmoved  by  the  commotions  and  disasters  of  the  times, 
and  that  favored  spot  is  in  our  own  beloved  city.  While  Europe 
is  marching  to  the  greatest  contest  in  modern  history,  while  those 
awful  exhalations  are  rising  from  the  shrine  of  Moloch  lately 
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set  up  in  the  Crimea,  while  financial  troubles  afflict  our  land 
from  Texas  to  Maine,  Beacon  Hill  remains  calm  and  undis¬ 
turbed — enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  as  serene  as  that  which  per¬ 
vaded  Eden  before  the  fall.  Commercial  disasters  have  not  shak¬ 
en  it,  and  it  still  stands  a  beacon-light  to  the  world  of  fashion,  of 
refinement,  and  wealth.  If  the  floods  of  bankruptcy  should  final¬ 
ly  sweep  over  us  like  the  deluge  of  old,  the  sun  of  prosperity  will 
linger  latest  upon  Beacon  Hill,  and  revisit  it  earliest  upon  the 
subsidence  of  the  bitter  waters.  When  the  deluge  comes,  that  fa¬ 
vored  mount  shall  be  our  Ararat— from  it  we  will  take  our  last 
look  at  the  desolated  world,  and  there  shall  our  ark  rest  when  the 
restoration  is  at  hand. 

We  are  extremely  happy  in  being  able  to  assert  this  continued 
prosperity  in  our  fashionable  quarter.  Where  wealth,  refinement 
and  luxury  have  reigned  so  long,  they  should  continue  to  reign. 
Broad  Street  may  groan  and  blaspheme.  Commercial  street  and 
Dock  Square  may  toil  and  moil,  but  they  can  better  afford  to  howl 
and  swear,  and  work,  and  drudge,  than  Beacon  Hill  to  forego  its 
japonicas  and  rose-water.  Broad  street  has  got  us  used  to  misery, 
and  other  quarters  to  hard  labor — Japonica-dom  is  accustomed  to 
luxury  as  well,  and  long  may  they  enjoy  it. 

A  conclusive  evidence  that  the  world  goes  well  with  Beacon 
Hill  was  furnished  us  on  Thursday  evening  last,  when  the  first 
Assembly  of  the  Almacks  took  place,  under  the  most  brilliant 
auspices.  According  to  their  usual  custom  the  gentlemanly  man¬ 
agers  favored  us  with  a  card  of  invitation,  and  in  pursuance  of 
our  invariable  practice,  we  availed  ourselves  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  to  witness  the  unequalled  display  of  beauty  and  fashion. 
The  Almacks  long  ago  made  our  paper  the  court  journal,  and  we 
feel  bound  to  second  their  efforts  in  placing  before  the  world  a 
faithful  report  of  their  brilliant  assemblies. 

At  eight  o’clock,  precisely,  we  were  set  down  at  Union  Hall, 
and  upon  ascending  to  the  third  heaven,  encountered  the  gentle¬ 
manly  door  keepers,  the  Messrs.  Peck,  who  received  our  cards  of 
admission  with  a  benignant  smile,  and  waved  us  onward  toward 
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the  salon  de  danse.  The  grand  staircase  was  newly  covered  for  the 
occasion,  the  carpet  extending  into  the  street  as  far  as  the  curb¬ 
stone. 

Upon  entering  the  principal  saloon  we  found  that  it  had  been 
decorated,  tastefully  and  simply,  but  without  regard  to  cost. 
The  balconies  were  festooned  with  evergreen  wreaths  looped  up 
with  japonicas.  The  chandeliers,  which  are  unequalled  for  bril¬ 
liancy,  in  this  city,  were  decorated  with  evergreen  and  japonicas. 
The  great  mirror  in  the  centre  of  the  hall  on  the  south  side,  was 
surrounded  by  evergreens  and  japonicas,  white  and  red.  The  en¬ 
trances  of  the  hall  were  ornamented  in  a  similar  manner. 

Upon  the  dais,  south  side  of  the  hall,  between  the  mirrors, 
were  placed  two  large  flower  stands,  trimmed  with  evergreens, 
which  were  loaded  down  with  a  precious  burden  of  red  and  white 
camellias,  in  pots,  forming  a  rich  and  splendid  feature  of  the 
scene.  The  japonicas,  used  in  great  numbers,  were  grown  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  occasion,  and  the  cost  of  the  decorations  through¬ 
out  amounted  to  several  thousand  dollars.  The  effect  of  the 
whole,  when  brilliantly  lighted,  was  pleasing  in  the  extreme. 

The  drawing-rooms  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  fitted  up 
in  a  comfortable  and  luxurious  style,  with  a  profusion  of  mirrors, 
sofas  and  every  convenience  which  could  be  desired.  Opposite  the 
large  saloon  is  a  smaller  hall,  which,  on  this  occasion,  was  used  as 
a  supper  room.  The  tables  were  loaded  down  with  gilded  porce¬ 
lain,  cut  glass  of  the  costliest  description,  and  silver  plate.  The 
feast — but  we  will  speak  of  this  in  a  more  appropriate  place. 

We  next  took  a  look  at  the  orchestra,  and  found  there  assem¬ 
bled  the  Germania  Serenade  Cotillion  Band,  assisted  by  several 
members  of  the  Orchestral  Union,  forming  a  band  twenty-four 
in  number,  conducted  by  Carl  Zerrahn.  J.  H.  White,  Esq.,  of  the 
Germania  Serenade  Band,  officiated  as  prompter. 

The  order  of  dancing  was  printed  upon  a  folio  card  of  plain 
paste  board.  Enamelled  cards  were  ignored  by  Beacon  street 
sometime  since.  They  are  liable  to  be  broken  and  defaced,  easily, 
and,  besides,  mechanics  had  got  into  the  habit  of  using  them. — 
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The  Almack  cards  contained  the  following  inscriptions 


First  Assembly 

Thursday,  December  14th,  1854 


I 

March 

Union  Hall 

Vorwarts 

Johann  Gung’l 

2 

Quadrille 

Jubel 

Strauss 

3 

Quadrille 

Satanelle 

Strauss 

4 

Polka 

Morning 

Bergmann 

5 

Quadrille 

Newport  Season 

Zerrahn 

6 

Waltz  • 

Loreley  Rhein 

Strauss 

7 

Quadrille 

Haute  Voice 

Strauss 

8 

Redowa  Polka 

Evening 

Bergmann 

9 

Quadrille 

Martha 

Strauss 

10 

Waltz 

Mein  Lebewohl 

Lumbye 

II 

Quadrille 

Mode 

Strauss 

12 

Schottisch 

Almacks 

Bergmann 

13 

Quadrille 

Anna 

Strauss 

14 

Redowa  Polka 

Mathilde 

Schultze 

15 

Quadrille 

Ethiopian 

Josef  Gung’l 

16 

Waltz 

KrolPs  Ball 

Lumbye 

17 

Quadrille 

Redoute 

Strauss 

German  Cotillion 


David  Sears 
William  P.  Mason 
James  W.  Paige 
Charles  Amory 


Montgomery  Ritchie 
Francis  W.  Palfrey 
Knivet  W.  Sears 
Richard  S.  Fay,  Jr. 

Managers 


The  managers  were  designated  by  a  white  camellia  worn  in  the 
button  hole. 

At  half  past  eight  o’clock  the  company  began  to  arrive  and  the 
orchestra  struck  up  the  spirited  march  by  Gung’l  set  down  in  the 
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programme.  The  beautiful  dames  and  demoiselles  were  escorted 
into  the  hall  by  their  gallant  cavaliers  and  the  sets  were  formed 
for  the  first  quadrille.  As  the  hall  was  gradually  filled  by  the 
fresh  arrivals,  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  magnificent  deco¬ 
rations  of  the  grand  saloon  would  be  eclipsed  by  the  brilliancy 
and  beauty  of  the  fair  ones  there  assembled.  The  brightness  of 
the  chandeliers  grew  dim  in  comparison  with  the  ladies’  eyes, 
and  the  camellias  were  shamed  by  the  natural  roses  and  lilies  of 
their  cheeks. 

Coach  after  coach  rolled  up  to  the  door  of  Union  Hall,  and 
dame  after  dame  swept  up  the  grand  staircase,  arrayed  in  a  style 
of  elegance  such  as  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  never  dreamed  of. 

When  the  party  were  all  assembled  they  numbered  upwards 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty,  and  if  the  Grand  Sultan  of  the  Sub¬ 
lime  Porte  could  have  gazed  into  the  hall,  when  the  revelry  was 
at  its  height,  he  would  have  forgotten  the  contest  now  going  on 
for  his  crown,  or  even  the  existence  of  Nicholas  himself. 

The  dresses  of  the  ladies  exceeded  in  their  richness  and  taste¬ 
ful  arrangement  anything  we  have  before  seen,  familiar  as  we 
have  been  with  the  Almacks  of  Boston  j  showing  that  in  that  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  the  fine  arts, — the  adornment  of  the  female 
form, — the  progress  of  the  world  has  been  onward. 

The  apparel  of  the  fair  creatures  was  admirably  designed  to 
set  off  charms  which  it  would  have  been  a  sin  to  conceal.  Some 
prudes  among  the  Puritans  who  once  inhabited  this  city  might 
have  insinuated,  had  they  been  present,  that  the  mantua-makers 
of  this  day  have  acquired  a  marvellous  dexterity  in  running  their 
scissors  along  the  edge  of  decorum,  but  we  of  this  age  like  to  see 
proper  respect  paid  to  the  God  of  nature.  In  regard  to  this  mat¬ 
ter,  we  observed  that  the  beauties  which  had  been  so  freely  be¬ 
stowed  were  gratefully  displayed.  We  will  maintain  it  against 
any  odds  that  high-necked  dresses  upon  beautiful  busts  are  a 
grievous  sin,  and  have  only  to  add  that  on  this  occasion  the  ladies 
of  the  Almacks  gave  no  cause  of  offence  to  the  powers  above  or 
below. 
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There  was  but  little  jewelry  worn  except  some  very  costly  sets 
of  diamond  ornaments,  among  which  the  diamond  coronal  of 
Madame  Decon  shone  conspicuously.  But  in  floral  ornaments 
the  display  was  very  fine.  The  flowers  which  ornamented  the 
skirts,  and  were  worn  in  bouquets,  upon  the  bosom  or  which 
formed  coiffures,  were  of  the  rarest  description  and  were  ar¬ 
ranged  with  exquisite  taste.  And,  by  the  way,  commend  us  to  the 
aristocracy  that  wear  floral  ornaments,  which  have  some  affinity 
to  humanity,  inasmuch  as  they  grow  up  and  fade  and  die,  rather 
than  one  which  decks  itself  with  cold,  glittering  gems,  that  do  not 
typify  any  human  feeling  or  emotion. 

Among  the  varieties  of  camellias  worn  we  noticed  the  Camel¬ 
lia  Denclerii,  light  red  with  white  spots  j  the  Humeii,  a  beautiful 
blush  white,  one  of  the  most  delicately  shaded  flowers  in  exist¬ 
ence;  the  Feastii  Wilderii,  double  white,  full  blooming;  and 
the  Alba  Plena  Major,  very  large  and  full  blooming  white  ca¬ 
mellia. 

In  some  of  the  bead  dresses  we  noticed  very  delicate  and  beau¬ 
tiful  flowers,  among  which  were  sprigs  of  Diosma,  Erioa,  Eupa- 
torium,  Alyssum,  Alosia,  Citriodora,  and  Orange  blossoms,  ar¬ 
ranged  with  exquisite  taste.  Some  plumes  were  worn  with  good 
effect,  and  we  observed  a  few  very  beautiful  head  dresses  of  vel¬ 
vet  and  chenille.  It  would  require  more  space  than  we  can  afford 
to  describe  the  different  dresses  in  detail,  and  we  have  resolved 
not  to  gratify  idle  curiosity  by  giving  names  or  initials.  We  learn 
that  the  effect  of  singling  out  and  naming  young  ladies  in  our  pre¬ 
vious  reports  of  the  Almack  parties  has  been  to  excite  envy  and 
jealousy  to  a  considerable  extent  among  those  who  were  not  thus 
honored,  and  as  we  must  earnestly  deprecate  any  such  result,  we 
have  determined  to  give  no  occasion  for  it  in  this  instance.  We 
may,  however,  particularize  a  few  of  the  dresses  worn,  without 
ruffling  the  fair  bosom  of  any  lady  in  attendance. — One  of  those 
which  struck  us  by  its  peculiar  neatness  and  its  harmony  with  the 
complexion  of  the  wearer,  was  a  white  muslin,  with  flounces, 
trimmed  with  three  green  leaves,  at  intervals,  set  in  triangular 
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form,  with  a  white  flower  in  the  centre.  A  delicate  green  wreath 
around  the  shoulders,  with  a  heavy  sprig  of  the  same  worn  on 
the  bosom,  and  a  handsome  coiffure  of  similar  hue  completed  an 
attire  which  was  at  once  simple  but  extremely  tasteful,  as  all 
present  acknowledged.  [Miss  Eldredge.] 

We  noticed  a  brunette,  whose  dress  of  lemon-colored  silk 
covered  with  flounces  and  a  bertha  of  black  lace,  gave  her  fine 
figure  the  appearance  of  an  Andalusian  beauty  of  the  finest 
mould.  Her  dancing  was  spirited  and  graceful.  [Emily  Otis 
Eliot.] 

A  young  lady  of  a  tall  and  graceful  figure  dressed  in  a  flounced 
muslin  trimmed  rather  profusely  with  pink  satin  and  flowers,  at¬ 
tracted  much  notice  by  her  spirited  waltzing  with  Mr.  Palfrey, 
one  of  the  managers  of  the  Assembly.  They  seemed  to  fly  rather 
than  step  as  they  whirled  swiftly  along  in  the  gyrations  of  the 
waltz.  [Margaret  Eliot.] 

Another  young  lady  whose  dancing  was  admirable,  shone  re¬ 
splendent  in  a  dress  of  white  silk  flounced  with  crimson  or  cherry- 
colored  silk.  She  was  a  ^‘bright  particular  star.”  [Anna  Parker.] 

Madame  Decon,  dressed  in  a  white  silk  brocade,  with  a  rich 
lace  mantilla,  and  her  brow  adorned  with  a  splendid  coronal  of 
diamonds,  was  much  observed. 

Mrs . ,  but  stop  j  — we  are  breaking  our  resolution  not 

to  mention  names. 

Some  rich  silks,  covered  with  fine  laces,  excited  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  those  acquainted  with  their  cost  and  value.  A  great  num¬ 
ber  of  dresses  were  adorned  with  brilliant  colored  trimmings, 
generally  harmonious  in  their  arrangement. 

As  the  music  swelled  forth  from  the  powerful  orchestra  the 
dancing  went  on  with  much  spirit.  Indeed  it  would  have  been  a 
surprising  revelation  to  those  who  imagine  that  Beacon  Hill  is 
cold  and  inanimate  could  they  have  looked  down  upon  the  scene. 
Never  have  we  seen  dancing  executed  with  more  spirit  and  aban¬ 
don,  never  have  we  witnessed  more  sociability  in  a  similar  com¬ 
pany.  As  the  many  twinkling  feet  beat  time  to  the  measures  of  the 
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quadrille,  a  continual  fire  of  conversation  was  kept  up,  the  artil¬ 
lery  of  the  eyes  being  seconded  by  witty  and  eloquent  sallies  of 
the  tongue,  and  the  skeptics  alluded  to  would  have  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  Beacon  Street  possesses  a  soul. 

The  sets  were  very  promptly  formed,  and  at  1 2  o’clock,  the 
supper  hour,  the  programme  of  dances  was  nearly  finished,  with 
the  exception  of  the  labyrinthine,  interminable  “never  ending 
still  beginning”  German  Cotillion.  At  the  hour  when  graveyards 
yawn,  supper  was  announced,  and  the  gallant  chevaliers  escorted 
their  fair  partners  to  the  banquet  hall,  where  was  revealed  to 
them  a  perfect  triumph  of  God’s  art.  Since  Sig.  Gori  prepared 
a  banquet  for  the  late  Thomas  S.  Perkins,  on  the  occasion  of  a  ball 
given  by  him  at  Papanti’s  Hall,  Beacon  Hill  has  patronised  Gori, 
who  has  from  that  time  been  acknowledged  to  be  the  prince  of 
cooks.  Sig.  Gori  is  now  regularly  employed  by  Mr.  Bailey,  les¬ 
see  of  Union  Hall,  and  with  carte  blanche  for  extras  he  could  not 
fail  to  cook  a  feast  fit  for  the  gods,  or  even  the  beautiful  ladies 
of  Beacon  Street. 

No  printed  bill  of  fare  was  furnished,  but  we  are  able  to  testi¬ 
fy  to  the  following  dishes: — Grouse,  Partridge,  and  Quail,  lard¬ 
ed  j  Roast  Red  Canvas  back  Ducks  j  boned  Turkeys  and  Ducks 
in  gelatine,  garnished  with  truffles  3  Bouillion  Soup,  Salads,  etc. 
The  ices  and  confectionery,  gotten  up  in  splendid  style,  were 
furnished  by  Philip  J.  Mayer,  Tremont  Street. — Hock  and  Cab¬ 
inet  washed  down  the  feast  when  coffee  was  found  unequal  to 
the  task. 

We  noticed  that  the  belles  of  the  evening  did  not  hesitate  to  - 
eat  like  other  mortals.  Refinement  does  not  dull  the  appetites  of 
the  body,  but  gives  them  a  finer  and  keener  edge,  and  when  Bea¬ 
con  Street  is  an  hungered  it  eats. 

Smith,  the  celebrated  caterer,  and  his  battalion  of  assistants, 
served  the  banquet,  which  received  full  justice  at  the  hands  of 
the  gay  revellers. 

At  length  the  delicate  morsels  were  all  despatched  and  dancing 
was  renewed  by  the  younger  members  of  the  company.  The  grey- 
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headed  gentlemen,  several  of  whom  were  present,  took  leave 
with  their  partners  soon  after  supper,  leaving  the  hall  less  crowd¬ 
ed  and  giving  freer  scope  to  the  waltzers.  The  German  Cotillion 
was  now  danced  with  unflagging  spirit  until  nearly  three  o’clock, 
when  the  signal  was  given  to  close  the  festivities. 

We  can  safely  aver  that  Union  Hall  never  witnessed  a  more 
brilliant  assemblage  than  this,  and  we  repeat  that  we  take  great 
pleasure  in  recording  the  success  of  the  Almacks,  proving  as  it 
does  that  our  monetary  affairs  are  not  desperate,  but  that  there 
is  hope  of  a  return  to  the  days  of  confidence  and  peace.  One 
crushed  japonica,  which  we  picked  up  at  the  feet  of  a  beautiful 
young  lady,  is  now  lying  before  us — may  her  heart  never  become 
like  the  lacerated  flower  and  may  she  nor  any  of  that  bright  as¬ 
semblage  never  see  the  hour  when  they  would  fain  recall  the 
costly  flowers  so  freely  wasted  that  evening,  and  give  them  in 
exchange  for  a  loaf  of  bread. 

In  conclusion,  we  return  our  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  managers 
of  this  pleasant  festival  for  their  attentions,  and  we  trust  that 
the  parties  yet  to  take  place  during  this  season  may  be  as  entire¬ 
ly  successful  as  the  first. 


[John  to  Frank] 

West  Point,  N.  Y.  Jan.  5,  1 855 

Last  evening  at  dusk,  just  before  call-to-quarters,  I  met  Beau  Neill, 
the  Assistant  Instructor  in  drawing.  He  stopped  me,  and  asked  me  if  I 
would  come  to  the  Academy,  and  help  him  arrange  the  drawings  for  ex¬ 
amination.  I  told  him,  oui  j  and  he  asked  me  to  bring  Smith  too — so  this 
morning  we  passed  nearly  all  the  time  there  till  dinner  sorting  and  ar¬ 
ranging  the  drawings  j  we  occasionally  varied  the  business  by  excursions 
into  the  picture  gallery,  and  looking  at  the  various  works  of  art  there. 
One  or  two  of  my  pieces  I  really  think  look  very  well.  My  last  piece  of 
Topog.  if  I  ever  get  it  5  I  think  I  shall  make  bold  to  bestow  on  the  Gov¬ 
ernor.  Beau  brought  in  for  us  to  look  at  a  most  magnificent  great  framed 
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etching  of  Whistler’s,  “Distributing  alms.”  It  is  perhaps  three  feet  high, 
and  would  be  an  ornament  to  any  collection  of  engravings. 

The  first  class  riding  came  off  this  afternoon.  Ransom  cannot  begin 
to  fill  the  place  of  old  Sackett,  and  the  drill  was  not  much  to  practised 
eyes,  though  it  was  a  good  enough  show.  At  the  end,  as  they  were  full 
speed,  just  at  the  end  of  the  charge,  a  horse  tumbled  down,  and  sent  his 
rider  spinning  within  fifteen  feet  of  me,  exactly  as  Mead  was  served  a 
year  ago.  The  man  however  got  up,  spun  round  a  little  on  his  toes,  shook 
his  fist  at  the  horse,  and  then  got  his  wits  together  enough  to  mount  again. 
I  believe,  strange  to  say,  he  is  not  hurt  at  all.  Luckily  for  him  the  horses 
near  him  were  good  ones,  and  they  cleared  him  and  his  prostrate  steed 
by  a  leap.  It  was  a  wonderful  escape,  and  he  ought  to  have  been  killed. 
This  fast  run  is  not  a  graceful  gait.  It  is  like  a  quick  scrambling  succession 
of  cat’s  leaps. 
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[The  Same] 

West  Point,  N.  Y.  Jan.  28,  1 855 

I  write  to  you  under  slight  physical  disadvantages,  for  having  lost  the 
cuticle  off  my  tail,  sitting  is  not  a  luxury.  This  last  week  I  have  ridden 
three  times,  and  we  have  had  pretty  hard  rides.  We  gallop  now  perhaps 
two  thirds  of  the  time,  and  as  we  are  the  first  Class  Ransom  has  taught, 
he  does  not  understand  what  kind  of  a  gait  he  ought  to  drill  us  at  j  so  he 
puts  us  through  nearly  as  fast  as  the  horses  can  run.  The  beasts  are  in  such 
training  that  they  can  run  like  hunters,  but  we  rode  them  so  that  some  of 
them  would  continue  to  pant  at  the  end  of  a  rest,  and  all  of  them  would 
be  steaming  at  the  end  of  a  lull,  and  reeking  with  sweat,  nearly  as  wet 
as  if  they  had  been  swimming.  The  first-class  swore  that  we  must  not 
ride  as  fast  as  they  did,  and  they  would  speak  to  Sackett  about  it,  for  we 
should  use  up  their  horses  for  them  if  we  worked  them  so.  Each  first- 
class  man  has  his  own  horse.  Either  they  did  so,  or  one  or  two  accidents 
wh.  happened  during  the  week  frightened  Ransom,  for  the  last  one  or 
two  rides  he  has  made  us  go  slower.  Before,  it  was  almost  a  race.  He 
would  tell  the  man  leading  off  to  go  faster  and  faster,  and  the  others  had 
to  keep  up.  We  had  to  be  very  careful  to  keep  the  horses  galloping  on 
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the  proper  foot,  or  they  would  have  at  the  corners  fallen,  and  whenever 
we  cross  the  hall  we  have  to  make  them  change  step.  I  have  kept  on  mar¬ 
vellously  well  so  far,  and  when  I  find  I  am  going  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
right  myself  with  my  hands  to  save  my  neck.  I  was  afraid  at  first  I  should 
crack  my  head  against  the  pillars  going  round  the  corners,  for  I  had  to 
lean  in  so,  to  keep  my  balance,  that  the  distance  between  them  was  very 
small.  Strong  was  galloping  his  horse  on  the  wrong  foot,  and  down  he 
came  at  a  corner,  and  Strong’s  leg  under  him  j  but  he  is  such  a  great,  stout 
fellow  that  the  question  was  not  whether  the  horse  hurt  him,  but  wheth¬ 
er  he  hurt  the  horse.  Another  man  ran  into  a  post,  and  either  this,  or  the 
horse,  or  both,  threw  him  off.  The  hall  gets  full  of  steam,  and  the  sun 
sticks  in  through  the  western  windows  in  rays  of  light  that  look  very 
palpable,  and  the  horses  often  shy  at  them.  One  man  was  leading  off  full 
gallop,  on  a  horse  blind  of  one  eye,  and  just  as  he  came  round  to  one  of 
these  windows  the  sun  broke  out,  his  horse  stopped  short,  and  the  next 
man  (the  regulation  distance  is  only  four  feet  from  croup  to  head,  and 
we  are  apt  to  ride  closer,)  charged  right  into  him,  knocking  his  horse 
skywards,  and  the  unfortunate  rider  into  the  tar,  where  three  or  four 
men  galloped  over  him.  Only  one  horse  touched  him  though,  and  he 
only  scratched  his  head  a  little  with  his  shoe.  Ransom  swore  a  little  about 
the  men’s  not  keeping  their  proper  distance,  told  the  man  he  had  better 
sit  down  (in  the  tar)  a  few  minutes  till  he  got  over  it,  and  it  was  “  Gallop, 
march”  again.  None  of  these  accidents  were  in  my  squad.  Wednesday  at 
riding  I  got  considerable  chafed,  and  thought  of  wheatening  it  [getting 
excused]  Friday  j  but  when  the  day  came,  I  thought  I  would  go,  and  take 
my  chance,  thinking  that  I  might  have  an  easy  horse,  and  be  none  the 
worse.  I  was  unlucky  enough  to  have  Powhattan,  one  of  the  two  or  three 
roughest  horses  in  the  squad,  and  consequently  I  got  pretty  much  flayed. 
When  you  are  chafed  the  skin  is  all  rubbed  off,  leaving  the  flesh  bare,  and 
the  blood  and  serum  frequently  soaks  through  your  drawers,  and  some¬ 
times  even  through  your  trowsers,  and  men  sometimes  wake  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  pretty  firmly  stuck  to  the  sheets.  It  gets  well  by  forming  a  regular 
scab,  and  is  rather  sore,  as  you  may  suppose.  I  do  not  ride  again  till  Tues¬ 
day,  and  then  I  think  I  may  be  able  to.  If  not,  I  shall  go  to  the  Hospital 
and  g*et  excused. . . . 
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[John  to  Sarah] 


West  Point,  Feb.  7,  1855 


.  . .  About  the  visit  itself  Frank  can  tell  you  better  than  I.  Its  peculiarity 
to  me  was  a  feeling  that  I  had  a  thousand  things  to  ask  and  say  with¬ 
out  the  power  to  think  of  one.  It  seemed  as  natural  to  be  with  him  as  if 
we  had  never  been  separated,  and  everything  merged  into  a  sense  of 
perfect  satisfaction  and  contentment  in  merely  being  with  him  again.  At 
2  I  had  to  bid  him  good-bye,  and  go  to  drawing.  I  thought  I  had  finally 
got  used  to  such  things,  but  I  never  felt  much  more  lacrimose  in  my  life 
than  I  did  then,  and  the  tinting  that  I  did  in  the  next  hour  would  hard¬ 
ly  pass  for  the  work  of  an  old  Master.  I  got  my  maths,  and  French  per¬ 
fectly,  that  is  as  well  as  I  knew  how,  before  tattoo,  but  it  was  hard  work. 
I  don’t  believe  I  was  ever  much  more  unsettled,  and  I  kept  finding  my¬ 
self  thinking  over  what  he  said  or  did,  and  wishing  that  he  had  talked 
to  me  about  one  thing,  and  that  I  had  told  him  another.  Such  a  long¬ 
tailed  impersonation  of  elegance  and  grace  rising  like  an  apparition  in 
one  of  our  Barrack  rooms  naturally  awakens  associations  of  halls  of 
dazzling  light,  fragrant  flowers,  and  the  heavenly  music  of  the  [waltz] . 
This  morning,  though,  I  woke  all  free  from  every  kind  of  home-sick¬ 
ness  and  regret,  and  with  a  feeling  of  great  satisfaction  in  having  so  tip¬ 
top  a  visit,  and  with  a  rabid  desire  to  go  on  Furlough  immediately.  The 
affair  is  like  a  dream,  and  I  could  hardly  persuade  myself  that  it  was  not 
one,  if  it  were  not  for  the  material  proofs  I  have  of  its  reality,  in  the 
shape  of  the  most  extensive  and  correct  assortment  of  chocolates  that 
ever  bewildered  the  senses  of  man,  a  large  bar  of  nougat,  &c.* 


[John  to  Frank] 

West  Point,  N.  Y.  Oct.  14,  1855 

Don’t  throw  your  shoulders  back,  rather  forward.  Yours  are  far 
enough  back  already.  Instead,  be  careful  to  keep  your  head  back  and  chin 
in.  Under  arms  you  will  throw  your  belly  forward.  Keep  it  well  back, 
and  throw  your  chest  and  all  the  upper  part  of  your  body  well  forward, 
even  throwing  your  weight  on  your  toes.  Resting  on  your  toes  will  swell 

*  Editor^ 5  note:  The  February  7  letter  was  written  after  a  visit  from  his  brother  F rank. 
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your  calves,  you’ll  find.  Except  at  the  first  squad  drills  don’t  turn  the 
palms  of  your  hands  to  the  front,  but  instead  keep  them  hack  of  your  free 
hand  to  the  front.  The  position  of  the  other  will  be  determined  by  the 
piece  j  and  don’t  trouble  yourself  to  point  your  toes  much.  Only  be  al¬ 
ways  careful  to  extend  the  ham’s  well,  and  stiffen  the  knee  before  plant¬ 
ing  the  foot  j  so  that  a  stripe  on  your  trousers  would  be  perfectly  straight 
just  before  and  after  the  foot  strikes  the  ground.  At  a  halt  your  toes  make 
considerably  less  than  a  right-angle,  and  are  just  as  a  gentleman  would 
naturally  put  them.  The  butt  of  your  piece  must  always  go  as  much  to 
the  rear  as  you  can  get  it.  You  won’t  be  able  to  carry  it  far  enough  back 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  perhaps.  In  trying  to  get  it  back,  and  to  get  the 
piece  vertical,  be  careful  not  to  throw  back  your  left  shoulder,  and  not 
to  raise  it.  You  will  do  both  if  you  are  not  careful.  Your  shoulders  must 
always  rather  go  forward  and  your  head  back.  Remember.  Do  every¬ 
thing  you  can  before  a  glass,  and  correct  to  the  taste,  and  you’ll  do.  .  . 


[John  to  Anna] 


West  Pt.  Jan.  2,  1 856 


Yesterday  I  went  to  see  Mrs.  Baird.  I  happened  there  just  in  a  lull,  and 
there  was  no  one  there  when  I  went  in,  though  plenty  kept  coming  and 
going  afterwards,  mostly  officers.  She  was  as  smiling  and  sweet  as  could 
be,  and  showed  me  some  of  her  presents,  and  fed  me,  and  told  me  how 
her  wine  and  egg-nog  had  been  slighted  by  the  Cadets.  Two  of  the  classes 
are  on  a  pledge,  and  she  does  not  know  very  many  in  my  class.  Smith 
drank  one  glass  for  her,  I  believe.  She  was  very  handsomely  dressed, 
and  spoke  of  Father’s  coming  to  see  her  with  considerable  satisfaction. 
She  had  on  a  dark  blue  silk  dress  with  satin  stripes  and  figures,  with  open 
sleeves  and  lace  inside,  and  bows,  and  collars,  and  things,  and  altogether 
she  was  a  most  refreshing  sight.  She  is  a  little  bit  of  a  woman,  about  as 
light  a  one  as  I  ever  saw,  and  when  she  walked  across  the  room  with  her 
flowing  skirts  and  sleeves,  it  really  seemed  as  if  she  might  float  off.  She 
was  good  enough  not  to  bore  me  about  a  drawing  I  once  promised  her, 

*  Editor^ s7iote:  In  his  letter  of  October  14  John  gives  Frank  advice  as  to  how  to  drill 
his  company  of  volunteer  militia. 
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and  consequently  I  think  I  shall  draw  her  one.  We  had  a  very  nice  turkey 
dinner,  but  the  second  edition  at  New  Year’s  never  produces  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  Christmas. . . . 


[Anna  to  John] 

Camb.  Jan.  10,  ’56 

Saturday  the  storm  set  in,  and  raged  so  furiously  that  we  thought 
Frank  would  not  attempt  to  come  out,  so  we  all  went  to  bed.  But  before 
I  went  to  sleep  I  heard  his  shouts,  above  the  blast,  as  he  approached  the 
house.  I  ran  down  as  quickly  as  possible  to  open  the  door,  and  he  entered 
looking  like  a  great  storm  king.  I  pulled  off  his  hat,  and  wiped  his  face, 
and  helped  him  get  his  coat  off,  and  there  were  large  lumps  of  ice  frozen 
in  his  moustache.  He  had  broken  his  own  path  through  the  snow,  in  the 
face  of  the  wind,  and  he  said  he  should  hardly  have  got  here  alive  if  he 
had  walked  out.  The  next  day  the  sun  came  out  bright,  but  the  triangle 
did  not  come,  and  we  were  housed  all  day.  Monday  two  triangles  came 
up,  and  several  horses  and  men,  and  we  had  a  fine  path  down  the  Avenue 
soon  after  breakfast.  I  went  out  with  Scott  [a  pet  dog],  and  we  capered 
about  for  two  hours,  giving  invitations  for  the  next  evening,  for  Mary 
[the  sub-debutante]  wanted  to  have  a  little  party,  and  Tuesday  was  the 
only  night  free  from  objection  before  the  end  of  the  term.  We  had  to 
work  like  beavers,  I  assure  you,  for  two  days.  Frank  sent  out  a  man  to  play 
on  the  piano,  who  proved  a  jewel  in  his  way,  and  as  many  as  sixty  people,  I 
should  think,  assembled.  They  were  chiefly  young,  though  we  had  a 
sprinkling  of  our  older  friends  to  keep  us  in  countenance.  We  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  opportunity  to  ask  a  good  many  young  men  that  we  want¬ 
ed  to  notice.  Bailey,  from  W.  Point,  came  5  Lee  declined.  We  had  the 
piano  in  the  recess,  and  danced  in  both  rooms,  and  we  had  a  sort  of  reel 
called  “pop  goes  the  weasel,”  which  was  new  to  me,  and  which  made 
much  fun.  We  had  also  a  basket  cotillion,  and  a  Virginia  reel.  Frank 
danced  with  Mary,  in  a  style  to  knock  Cambridge  all  to  pieces.  In  the 
dining  room  we  had  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  lemonade,  and  cake,  and  then 
we  went  back  into  the  other  rooms  again,  and  renewed  our  saltatory  ef¬ 
fort.  It  was  quite  merry,  and  our  guests  seemed  to  enjoy  it  highly,  and 
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stayed  (some  of  them)  till  towards  midnight.  I  was  dreadfully  tired, 
and  did  not  close  my  eyes  to  sleep  till  between  3  and  4  O’clock  the  next 
morning.  The  next  afternoon  young  Hunt  from  Paris,  came  up  in  a 
charming  little  sleigh  to  ask  me  to  drive,  but  I  was  hors  de  combat y  and 
declined. 

Last  night  father  and  Sarah  went  to  Boston,  with  Mrs.  Little,  to  a 
splendid  ball  at  Mrs.  S.  A.  Eliot’s.  The  ladies  were  beautifully  dressed  j 
handsome  supper,  and  all  thatj  and  a  dense  crowd.  Tomorrow  night 
Mary  is  going  to  a  party  at  the  Wymans’.  And  we  are  all  invited  to  a  ball 
at  Dr.  Lyman’s  next  Tuesday.  Dr.  Lyman  is  Martha’s  brother — the 
brother  that  she  lives  with — and  his  house  is  one  of  those  fine  large  ones 
near  Mrs.  Wm.  Lawrence’s.  I  may  go,  for  Martha  makes  a  point  of  it, 
though  I  have  not  intended  to  go  to  Boston  parties  this  winter.  Sarah 
saw  Mary  and  Emily  last  night,  but  not  to  speak  to  them.  Aunt  Caty  was 
there  too,  looking  finely  5  and  Louisa  Bullard  re-appeared  in  the  “heart¬ 
less  throng.” 


[Mrs.  Palfrey  to  John] 

My  dear  Son,  ^ 

We  have  been  having  a  tremendous  cold  snap  this  week,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  14  degrees  below  Zero  one  morning — which  is  about  as  cold 
as  it  is  ever  known  in  this  region,  I  believe.  The  sun  has  shown  too  every 
day  I  think.  I  have  been  very  busily  employed  in  a  most  toilsome  and 
exhausting  labour — preparing  for,  and  restoring  the  house  to  order  af¬ 
ter  the  party.  I  had  no  idea  what  I  was  engaging  for,  or  I  should  have 
thought  twice  before  I  undertook  such  a  task.  Our  women  are  so  little 
au  fait  in  such  matters,  that  my  labours  were  increased  by  what  properly 
belonged  to  them  to  do  but  thanks  be  to  praise  we  are  now  happily  again 
settled  down  to  our  usual  routine  this  morning  having  given  orders  for 
the  last  remaining  thing  to  be  done,  which  is  to  have  the  Busts  brought 
down  from  the  Prophets  room  to  be  reinstated  upon  the  Book  cases  in 
the  library.  They  were  sent  up  stairs  for  safety,  as  the  dancing  made  the 
book  cases  vibrate  like  pendulums.  Frank  advised  as  a  precautionary 
measure  that  the  Etagere  with  its  numberless  little  ornaments  should 
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be  removed  also,  so  they  were  all  carried  up  into  Anna’s  chamber  and 
looked  very  prettily  there.  I  talked  a  little  with  young  Bailey.  I  thought 
him  a  nice  little  fellow,  not  “beau”  though.  I  heard  he  fainted  trying  to 
get  to  prayers  Sunday  and  that  Mr.  Huntington  told  the  boys  not  to  try 
to  come  to  Chapel  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Newell  was  here  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing,  and  he  said  he  did  not  remember  that  we  ever  had  such  a  storm  on 
Sunday  before.  He  had  no  services  all  day  and  there  were  none  at  the 
Episcopal  Church.  We  had  a  great  many  young  men  here  that  I  never 
saw  before.  I  had  to  receive  them  all  without  knowing  their  names  which 
seemed  quite  droll  to  me.  Some  of  them  introduced  themselves,  some  in¬ 
troduced  each  other,  and  some  were  sheepish,  and  bowed  without — those 
I  made  a  point  of  enquiring  about,  so  that  before  they  went  away  I  knew 
them  all.  Your  father  had  to  be  at  Charlestown  to  give  his  lecture  in  the 
early  part  of  the  evening,  and  Frank  in  town  at  his  guard  mounting,  so 
that  we  had  no  one  to  help  us  receive,  but  when  they  came  I  felt  relieved 
of  much  responsibility.  Mr.  Green  brought  me  a  fine  long  smoked  tongue 
which,  I  had  to  sacrifice  to  the  occasion,  as  Frank  wished  to  have  a  bite  to 
offer  to  a  few  of  the  gentlemen  after  the  party  and  we  were  disappointed 
in  getting  any  thing  else.  I  thought  how  much  you  would  have  liked  to 
help  eat  it.  The  girls  looked  very  pretty,  but  none  made  a  better  appear¬ 
ance  than  our  own,  I  assure  you.  Mr.  Hunt  called  the  next  day  to  invite 
Anna  to  take  a  sleigh  ride.  She  could  not  go  as  she  was  a  little  too  tired 
etc.  Mary  was  dressed  just  going  out  of  the  door  so  he  invited  her  to  step 
into  his  sleigh,  and  they  drove  off  to  Boston  and  back  again.  He  is  not  a 
person  I  fancy  j  his  manners  are  too  frivolous  altogether.  .  .  . 


[The  Same] 


Boston  13th  Jan.  ’56 


. . .  Mr.  Pig  [Frank]  went  to  the  Hammonds’  party  last  night,  and  says 
it  was  quite  handsome.  He  did  not  intend  dancing  the  German,  but  cir¬ 
cumstances  seemed  to  require  it,  and  he  staid  late  consequently.  Parties 
are  on  a  queer  footing  this  winter.  Ladies  of  Eliza  Winthrop’s  age  are 
seldom  invited  because  society  has  outgrown  the  houses  so  much.  There 
is  a  fashion  of  inviting  1 5  or  20  couples,  and  the  rest  are  left  out  in  the 
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cold.  It  is  quite  difficult  therefore  to  get  in  to  the  new  set,  of  this  winter, 
and  there  must  be  great  discontent  among  those  who  wish  to  keep  go¬ 
ing.  General  parties  are  quite  uncommon  this  winter,  but  there  are  many 
small  ones,  and  sleighing  parties.  Almost  every  night  there  is  something 
or  another. ... 


[Anna  to  John] 

Cambridge  Jan.  i6,  ’56 

Sarah  and  I  went,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Little,  to  the  ball  at  Mrs.  Dr. 
Lyman’s.  We  both  wore  our  french  silks,  and  looked  I  went 

only  because  Martha  made  such  a  point  of  it  j  I  am  not  strong  enough  for 
such  large,  late  parties,  and  cannot  sleep  after  them.  I  do  not  mean  to  go 
to  another  this  winter.  There  was  a  great  crowd.  Martha  looked  magnif¬ 
icently,  and  it  was  a  fine  display  of  beautiful  flowers,  laces,  diamonds, 
and  dresses.  All  the  four  Adams  girls  were  there.  Caddie  was  fascinating 
as  ever,  and  Helen  seemed  quite  like  her  former  self.  Jack  Adams  and 
Charles,  and  Geo.  Chase,  and  the  Cushings,  and  Dexter,  and  the  Ritchies, 
and  Slade,  and  Sam  Hammond  and  Nat,  and  the  Count,  and  the  Froth- 
inghams  were  there  j  and  the  Misses  Eliot,  and  Otis,  and  Shelton,  and 
Amory,  and  Mason,  and  lots  of  fretty  folks  besides,  and  your  friend 
Mrs.  Sam  Eliot.  Martha  gave  me  two  transporting  roses  as  I  came  away. 
The  dining  room  is  scented  with  them  today.  .  .  . 


[John  to  his  Mother] 

Feb.  10,  1856 

Yesterday  afternoon  I  read  Household  Words  at  the  Library,  and 
went  to  see  Mrs.  Baird  and  had  a  very  pleasant  time.  She  showed  me 
some  new  drawings  she  had  for  her  album — one  was  a  capital  etching 
by  Vintor,  another  a  very  pretty,  but  perfectly  indistinct,  vague,  and 
tantalising  little  water-color  landscape  by  Capt.  Seymour,  who  was  in¬ 
structor  in  drawing  (Assistant)  when  I  came  here,  another  a  sepia  land¬ 
scape  by  Miss  Weir,  and  then  there  were  two  or  three  pencillings  by 
Washington  (“Calf,”  as  he  is  commonly  called),  Casby,  Neill,  etc.  She 
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has  got  some  capital  etchings  by  [James  McNeill]  Whistler,  too.  He  is 
in  Florence  now,  studying,  or  pretending  to  study,  painting.  I  am  afraid 
he  is  too  flighty  and  wanting  in  perseverance  to  bring  his  great  talent  to 
its  proper  account.  They  say  Bob  Weir  never  spoke  to  him,  or  touched 
his  pieces.  He  used  to  give  him  a  copy  and  Whistler  would  paint  it  or 
alter  it  to  suit  himself  j  but  his  picture  was  sure  to  come  out  right  in  the 
end. . . . 

I  was  quite  surprised  to  learn  that  Father  intends  to  go  in  soon  [to  Eu¬ 
rope],  and  also  that  he  means  to  join  a  steamer.  I  should  think  he  had 
rather  wait  till  the  [stornis]  and  cold  weather  are  gone,  and  then  join  a 
sailing  vessel  with  plenty  of  room,  and  have  a  good  sail;  for  I  believe  it 
would  do  him  good,  and  that  he  would  enjoy  it.  I  don’t  see  that  he  is  in 
any  hurry,  and  on  the  contrary,  I  should  think  the  more  time  he  got  for 
his  money  the  better. 


[Anna  to  John] 


Boston,  Feb.  15th,  1856 

. . .  Sarah  joined  us  in  soup  and  a  chop  at  past  2,  and  we  then  proceed¬ 
ed  to  the  important  business'  of  the  day,  dressing  for  Emily’s  beautiful 
dinner.  The  guests  were  eighteen  and  went  into  the  dining  room  after 
this  fashion.  Mrs.  Parker  and  Nat.  Emily  and  Gardiner.  Lissy  and 
Frank.  Slade  and  I.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Rodgers,  Major  Bowditch  and 
Sam.  Miss  Deconimak  (from  Baltimore)  and  Willy  Mason.  Miss  Lilly 
Mason  and  Charley  Appleton.  Miss  Isabella  Mason  and  Charles  Gib¬ 
son.  Mrs.  P.  wore  the  rich  black  moire  antique  dress  which  Emily  brought 
her.  The  younger  ladies  all  wore  evening  dresses— blue,  pink  and  yel¬ 
low — low  in  the  neck  and  short-sleeved — with  coiffures  of  flowers  or 
ribbons.  The  table  was  set  with  fruit,  candy  ornaments,  bon-bons,  bou¬ 
quets,  silver,  china,  and  glass;  but  no  dishes  of  meat  or  vegetables.  All 
those  things  were  handed  from  side-tables  by  4  waiters.  We  began  with 
white  soup,  and  black.  Then  cusk  a  la  creme,  and  smelts.  Turkey  with 
truffles.  A  fancy  dish  of  chicken,  which  looked  like  Charlotte  Russe. 
Venison,  with  mushrooms.  Oyster  patties.  Sweet-breads.  Grouse.  Can- 
vass-backs.  Jelly.  Tomatoes.  Peas.  Potatoes.  Asparagus.  Corn.  Roman 
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punch.  Chocolate  Blanc  Mange.  Wine  Jelly.  Apple  Meringue.  Cheese¬ 
cakes.  Tutti-frutti.  Ice-cream.  Frozen  pudding.  And  several  other  dishes 
of  this  kind.  Oranges.  Grapes.  Fine  pears.  Candied  fruits  of  several  kinds. 
Wines,  etc.  After  dinner,  tea  and  coffee  in  the  drawing-room.  And  then 
almost  all  the  guests  adjourned  to  Mrs.  Richard  Fay’s,  to  see  beautiful 
Tableaux  Vivants.  Emily’s  dinner,  even  to  uninitiated  eyes,  appeared  su¬ 
perb,  and  the  amateurs  pronounce  it  very  recherche  and  exquisite.  It 
seems  to  have  been  considerably  talked  over,  about  town.  I  have  been  so 
completely  out  of  the  current  of  city  life  this  winter,  that  I  regard  it  with 
the  primitive  feelings  of  a  rustic,  and  it  surprises  me  to  see  the  strength, 
and  time,  and  still  more  the  amount  of  interest,  which  the  Boston  girls 
bestow  upon  their  daily  and  nightly  plans  of  pleasure — flying  so  eagerly 
from  one  amusement  to  another,  while  to  me  it  seems  so  hollow,  and  arti¬ 
ficial,  and  unsatisfactory  5  indeed  so  wholly  unattractive.  I  feel  more  se¬ 
riously  than  ever  that  I  am  no  longer  young  [just  30],  and  there  seems 
to  be  a  wall  of  separation  arising  between  me  and  society,  and  shutting  me 
out  from  the  gay  and  laughter-loving.  From  the  haffy^  I  cannot  say,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  so  much  to  make  me  happy,  and  I  am  so  happy  j  but  I  some¬ 
times  fear  it  may  be  in  rather  a  narrow  and  selfish  way.  .  .  . 


[Mrs.  Palfrey  to  John] 


Cambridge,  Feb.  23,  1856 


.  .  .  Contrary  to  my  intention  I  went  to  the  party  at  Madam  Greene’s 
[Gardiner  Greene’s  widow]  on  Friday  Evening.  It  was  such  a  beautiful 
party  I  must  tell  you  about  it.  The  house  has  a  very  rich,  and  luxurious 
aspect — there  are  several  very  fine  paintings,  a  little  statuary,  and  some 
pieces  of  furniture  that  they  have  picked  up  in  different  places  that  are 
curious  and  ornamental.  Their  papers  are  the  handsomest  I  ever  saw. 
Mrs.  G.  told  me  that  they  spent  two  days  in  England  selecting  them. 
The  party  was  not  a  very  crowded  one  and  all  the  pleasanter  for  that. 
There  was  no  dancing  but  a  band  of  music  played  at  intervals  through  the 
evening.  Madam  Greene  received  her  guests  standing,  and  remained  on 
her  feet  all  the  evening  without  sitting  down  a  moment — only  think  of 
it!  and  she  is  just  my  dear  Mother’s  age  89.  She  was  dressed  in  black 
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velvet  trimmed  with  black  lace — a  handsome  lace  cap  (white)  trimmed 
with  a  rich  lilac  ribbon.  Miss  Sarah  very  elegantly  dressed  in  a  lilac  and 
white  silk  dress  with  flounces  stood,  holding  in  her  hand  as  did  her  moth¬ 
er,  a  most  perfect  Bouquet,  which  was  presented  by  Gardiner.  They  were 
so  fragrant  you  could  smell  them  half  across  the  room.  Mrs.  Amory  was 
dressed  in  similar  style  to  Sarah  excepting  she  wore  a  head  dress  of  point 
Lace  and  her  silk  was  pearl  colour  and  white.  I  describe  their  dresses 
because  they  pleased  me  more  than  any  others.  Mrs.  Greene,  Sarah,  and 
Mrs.  James  Amory  were  very  polite  to  me  and  I  had  several  little  chats 
with  them,  but  Mrs.  Charles — I  did  not  choose  to  recognize  her  pres¬ 
ence  in  any  way,  she  had  been  so  insolent  in  her  manner  in  former  times, 
and  I  did  not  look  at  her  when  she  could  see  me.  I  thought  she  could 
come  and  speak  to  me  if  she  wished,  otherwise  I  would  ignore  her  al¬ 
together.  Sarah  did  the  same.  Mr.  Amory  was  very  pleasant,  he  shook 
hands  with  me,  and  offered  me  his  arm  to  go  up  from  supper  and  hand¬ 
ed  me  to  a  chair  close  by  Mrs.  and  stood  and  talked  with  me  there.  He 
enquired  particularly  about  you,  and  repeated  his  regrets  about  Char¬ 
ley  [he  was  expelled  from  West  Point]  who  he  says  is  behaving  very 
well.  Susy  looked  brilliantly  handsome.  Frank  stood  and  talked  an  hour 
with  her.  Mrs.  walked  up  to  her  and  said  “I  wish  to  speak  to  you  pres¬ 
ently,”  and  Frank  did  not  bow — he  has  never  been  introduced  to  her. 
He  told  Susy  not  to  let  him  detain  her — she  replied  “O,  she  did  not 
not  think  it  was  anything  of  consequence,”  and  talked  on.  So  I  hope 
Mrs.  was  convinced  of  one  thing  at  least  and  that  is,  she  need  not  fear 
our  intruding  ourselves  upon  her  notice.  Mrs.  James  Amory  was  dressed 
in  Black.  It  is  not  more  than  a  year  I  believe  since  Mrs.  Timmin  died. 
Sarah  was  faint  and  obliged  to  retire  to  her  room  before  the  party  broke 
up.  The  supper  was  beautiful  and  ^^quite  sufficient.”  In  the  middle  of 
the  table  was  what  is  called  a  plateau,  I  believe.  It  is  a  long  waiter  of 
looking  glass  about  two  yards  long,  and  on  it  were  several  beautiful 
branches  of  flowers,  and  nothing  else — Boned  Turkey  Pates — Ices, 
Pears,  candied  fruit.  Oysters,  Chantilly  cream,  little  cheese  cakes.  Birds, 
Ducks,  and  little  Bread  Rolls — Champagne — Wines,  composed  the 
treat.  I  stood  a  long  time  at  the  side  of  Madam  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
Dr.  Mifflin  went  down  with  me.  Mr.  S.  A.  Eliot  stood  on  the  other  side 
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of  Madam  and  waited  upon  her.  Emily  was  there  and  her  sister  Mrs. 
Quincy,  who  is  quite  a  strong  minded  looking  woman,  and  wears  gold 
spectacles.  Lissy  Mifflin  said  to  Emily,  “who  is  that  woman  with  glasses?  ” 
Emily  was  beautifully  dressed,  Sarah  says.  I  only  saw  her  just  before 
we  came  away,  and  did  not  observe  her  appearance.  I  had  a  pleasant  chat 
with  my  favorite  Mr.  S.  A.  Eliot  and  Mrs.  William  Amory,  Mrs.  Paige 
and  several  others.  Louisa,  Cady,  and  Fanny y  to  my  surprise,  were  there. 
Mrs.  Thayer  resplendent  in  diamonds,  and  Miss  Bloodgood,  and  Miss 
Le  Roy  were  there.  Miss  Bloodgood  not  handsome,  but  remarkably  good 
manners.  Miss  Le  Roy  quite  plain.  I  did  not  see  John  Adams.  I  saw  the 
Howes  and  the  Masons.  All  the  Russells  and  Aunt  Caty  and  Charles 
went.  .  .  . 


[The  Same] 


Feb.  24th,  Sunday  morning,  Cambridge 


.  .  .  When  I  was  in  Boston  the  other  day,  I  walked  through  Pemberton 
Square  up  to  Somerset  St,  and  I  observed  that  there  were  barriers  driven 
into  the  snow  at  the  head,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  St  leading  down  to 
the  Square  from  Somerset  St,  to  prevent  vehicles  from  being  driven 
through,  and  that  the  snow  and  ice  had  raised  the  street  considerably 
higher  than  my  head,  as  I  stood  on  the  side  walk — of  course  it  would 
be  impossible  for  carriages  to  pass  in  so  narrow  a  street,  and  it  had  to  be 
closed.  I  asked  how  could  the  neighborhood  let  it  stay  there  and  was 
told  that  they  did  not  like  the  expense  of  moving  it  themselves,  and  the 
city  said  it  was  private  property,  and  not  their  duty  to  do  it.  I  saw  men 
with  pick-axes  at  work  in  old  Cornhill  breaking  up  the  ice,  which  seemed 
as  hard  as  rocks,  into  large  blocks  to  be  carted  away  into  the  dock,  or  on 
to  the  common.  .  . . 


[John  to  his  Mother] 


West  Point,  Mar.  23,  1 856 


. . .  The  same  day  there  was  a  very  droll  run  away.  One  man  in  my  squad 
has  been  sick  a  good  deal,  which  has  thrown  him  behind  hand  in  his  rid- 
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ing,  and  made  him  weak.  He  had  a  horse  which  runs  pretty  fast  when 
cutting.  When  he  had  cut  once  he  came  back  to  his  place  at  full  gallop, 
instead  of  at  a  trot.  When  the  horse  came  to  the  squad  he  stopped  a  min¬ 
ute  as  if  to  reflect  whether  he  had  been  around  the  proper  number  of 
times.  He  seemed  to  conclude  he  had  not,  and  in  spite  of  his  rider’s  tug¬ 
ging,  he  took  first  a  trot,  then  a  gallop,  and  increased  his  gait,  and  rushed 
around  the  Hall  again  j  and  then  returned  to  his  place  for  a  minute,  and 
then  set  off  in  the  same  deliberate  but  determined  way  again.  We  were 
all  perfectly  weak  with  laughing,  and  the  horse  would  probably  have 
kept  on  till  now:  but  the  instructor  shouted  “Halt”!  and  the  horse 
brought  up  standing,  and  apparently  was  startled  out  of  his  delusion, 
for  he  waited  for  his  turn  before  going  round  again. 


[John  to  Frank] 

West  Point,  N.  Y.  Mar.  26,  1 856 

I  have  just  come  from  dinner,  and  as  I  have  my  hands  pretty  full  of 
work  nowadays,  I  must  improve  the  few  minutes  that  remain  before 
drawing.  I  suppose  about  now  the  Governor  is  steaming  it  out  to  sea,  and 
that  you  have  got  back  from  seeing  him  off.  It  must  seem  to  you  as  if  that 
East  Boston  wharf  was  as  insatiable  as  fate,  drawing  in  most  of  your  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  a  good  portion  of  your  relations,  and  after  a  while  re¬ 
turning  them  so  much  altered.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  there  can  be  no 
change  in  Father  but  for  the  better.  If  you  have  the  same  weather  we 
have  here,  he  could  not  have  a  better  day  to  up  killock  (if  that’s  the  way 
to  spell  it,  as  I  suppose  it  isn’t).  The  sun  is  out  bright,  there  are  some 
clouds,  but  the  wind  is  nearly  due  west,  and  hardly  strong  enough  to  raise 
much  of  a  sea. . . . 


[Anna  to  John] 


Cambridge,  April  17th,  ’56 


.  .  .  On  Monday  Mrs.  Tudor  gave  a  great  party — a  sort  of  combination 
of  reception  and  matinee  dansante.  The  cards  gave  out  “from  1 2  to  6.” 
In  the  forenoon  I  suppose  elderly s  went.  The  music  (7  pieces)  began  at 
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2  or  ^2  past,  and  continued  thro’  the  afternoon.  The  house  is  very  large 
and  commodious.  It  is  Mr.  Shaw’s  old  house  at  the  corner  of  Joy  Place, 
and  there  were  three  stories  open  to  the  company.  In  the  basement  were 
two  supper-tables,  with  handsome  flowers,  and  the  common  variety  of 
good  things.  On  the  next  flight  were  three  drawing-rooms,  and  a  coffee- 
room,  and  upstairs  several  chambers.  It  was  a  good  deal  like  class-day. 
Some  wore  bonnets,  mantillas,  shawls,  etc.,  and  others  had  little  fancy 
jackets,  either  black  or  white,  with  colored  skirts,  and  their  hair  dressed. 
It  was  a  comfortable,  easy  way  of  being  amused,  for  you  could  take  pos¬ 
session  of  a  chair  or  sofa,  and  just  look  about.  Altogether  I  quite  liked  it 
— it  was  at  least  something  new — and  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  way 
for  us  to  entertain  our  Boston  friends  next  autumn,  for  we  must  do  some¬ 
thing  for  our  little  Pop,  and  as  we  have  no  gas,  we  should  escape  all 
trouble  of  lights,  by  having  a  day-party,  and  people  would  be  more  will¬ 
ing  to  go  out  of  town.  . . . 


[Mrs.  Palfrey  to  John] 

Cambridge,  April  20th,  1856 

.  .  .  I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake  for  ladies  to  attempt  to  dance  the  round 
dances  in  bonnets — at  the  best  they  are  calculated  to  make  the  most  of 
those  who  undertake  them  to  look  ridiculous  and  when  in  addition  they 
move  round  with  their  heads  turned  up  so  as  to  keep  their  noses  clear  of 
their  partner’s  shoulders,  making  them  look  as  if  they  are  looking  up  to 
the  ceiling  when  you  see  their  figures  from  behind  it  is  very  inelegant 
indeed.  I  never  saw  more  than  half  a  dozen  gentlemen  and  as  many 
ladies  who  appeared  advantageously  in  these  dances.  .  .  . 


[Anna  to  John] 


Cambridge,  April  25,  ’56 


.  .  .  Yesterday  I  took  my  first  trip  in  the  horse-cars,  and  was  delighted 
with  them — so  clean,  so  new,  so  broad,  so  well  attended.  There  are  two 
men  to  each  car — good,  civil  Americans.  One  drives,  another  stands  on 
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the  platform  at  the  other  end  to  help  passengers  in  and  out,  and  to  stop 
the  driver  which  he  does  by  pulling  a  leather  strap,  which  strap  sounds  an 
alarm  like  the  striking  of  a  clock,  over  the  driver’s  head.  .  .  . 


[John  TO  J.  Gardiner  Gibson] 

West  Point,  N.  Y.  Apr.  27,  1856 

I  never  cared  much  for  coloring,  and  I  don’t  think  my  eye  for  color  is 
very  correct.  However  this  may  be,  I  occasionally  get  raked  over  the 
coals  in  a  very  exhilarating  manner  by  Prof.  Weir.  He  has  the  gout,  and 
sometimes  is  rather  testy,  and  the  snubs  he  gives  are  sometimes  quite 
droll.  A  man  once  took  his  pencilling  to  him,  and  asked  him  to  show  him 
how  to  shade  it.  Prof.  Bob  said  “Put  the  point  of  your  pencil  upon  it,  and 
rub  it  about.”  Another  man  who  did  not  know  what  color  to  use  in  his 
painting  went  to  Mr.  Weir  with  the  usual  question,  which  he  had  prob¬ 
ably  heard  fifty  times  that  afternoon,  “What  shall  I  put  that  in  with. 
Sir,”  “Put  it  in  with  a  brush.  Sir”  said  Bob  as  he  sent  him  to  his  seat.  I 
painted  a  sky  badly  one  day,  and  asked  him  if  anything  could  be  done 
to  it.  “Yes,”  said  he,  “it  can  be  washed  out.”  He  paints  very  beautifully 
himself,  and  so  rapidly  and  boldly  it  is  a  pleasure  to  watch  him,  espe¬ 
cially  when  he  is  touching  up  one  of  your  own  pieces.  He  studied  in  Italy 
when  he  was  a  young  man.  I  believe  Whistler  is  there  now,  in  Florence 
I  heard,  and  perhaps  you  may  fall  in  with  him.  His  talent  is  very  highly 
thought  of  here,  and  I  have  heard  men  say  that  if  he  would  only  apply 
himself  to  his  profession,  he  would  be  the  first  painter  in  America.  There 
is  a  caricature  on  the  wall  of  my  room  that  I  suppose  belongs  to  him — 
one  of  the  few  traces  his  three  years  course  left  behind  it.  .  . . 


[John  to  Anna] 

Prof.  Bob  Weir  touches  up  everything  they  paint  &  draw.  My  last 
work  stood  out  in  all  its  fair  proportions,  a  very  pretty  water-color  draw¬ 
ing  by  Prof.  Weir  with  mistakes  &  blemishes  by  Capt.  Palfrey.  [Differ¬ 
ent  from  the  free,  creative  methods  of  today !  ] 
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[John  to  Frank] 

West  Point,  N.  Y.  May  28,  1856 

I  am  perfectly  willing  you  should  see  John’s  [Adams]  letter,  and  I 
suppose  he  would  be,  too,  but  as  I  don’t  know  I  will  copy  what  you  want. 
He  says  at  some  party  or  other  ‘‘there  were  two  chique  devices  in  the  way 
of  flowers”  which  for  the  education  of  one  etc.  he  will  describe.  “Miss 
Martha  appeared  with  what  appeared  a  most  expert  globe  of  various  col¬ 
oured  flowers  dependent  from  her  arm  by  a  broad  blue  ribbon.  This  de¬ 
vice  was  accomplished  by  means  of  a  paste-board  sphere  punched  full  of 
holes,  and  those  perforated  by  the  stems  of  flowers.  The  other  was  more 
simple  and  much  less  striking,  but  still  very  natty  and  was  carried  by  Miss 
Fanny.  It  consisted  simply  of  one  large  white  lily  the  cup  of  which  was 
entirely  filled  with  blue  violets.”  He  does  not  mention  how  this  was  ac¬ 
complished,  but  I  suppose  by  the  gold  of  said  J.  Q.  A.  The  first  I  count 
among  some  elegant  and  anonymous  bouquets  of  which  I  heard  from  an¬ 
other  giddy  but  fascinating  correspondent.  .  .  . 


[John  to  his  Mother] 


West  Point,  June  4,  1856 


.  .  .  At  dinner  the  first  squad  of  Plebes  made  its  debut,  and  received  an 
unusually  hearty  welcome.  As  they  came  up  the  steps,  before  they  en¬ 
tered  the  Hall,  they  were  struck  by  the  hail  of  potatoes  and  bread,  thrown 
with  great  violence.  The  first  volley  was  tremendous,  and  an  intermittent 
fire  was  kept  up  through  dinner.  This  first  appearance  of  a  squad  is  one 
of  my  annual  pleasures.  They  come  marching  boldly  up  the  steps  of  the 
Mess-hall  with  their  little  fingers  firmly  glued  to  the  seams  of  their  pan¬ 
taloons,  smiling  faintly  in  sympathy  at  the  shouts  with  which  they  are 
greeted,  and  the  smile  seems  to  be  frozen  into  stone  in  their  consterna¬ 
tion  at  the  tough  treatment  which  immediately  follows,  and  they  go  bob¬ 
bing  and  ducking  up  the  long  hall  to  their  seats,  which  they  generally 
take  as  soon  as  they  are  pointed  out  to  them.  Then  they  have  to  be  pulled 
out  of  them  again  by  the  Sergeants,  and  made  to  stand  up  till  the  com¬ 
mand  “take  seats”  is  given,  when  they  are  finally  permitted  to  fall  to. 
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I  saw  one  of  the  “animals”  near  the  end  of  dinner  carrying  a  large  mouth¬ 
ful  to  his  mouth,  when  he  suddenly  saw  a  large  potatoe  coming  at  him  5 
whereupon  he  dived  under  the  table  so  precipitately,  mouthful  and  all, 
that  he  was  near  being  the  death  of  me.  .  .  . 

[Mrs.  Palfrey  to  John] 

Nahant,  Tuesday  morning,  July  15th 

I  rose  very  early  this  morning  for  me — that  is  5*/4  and  took  a  turn  or 
two  on  the  piazza  before  breakfast,  which  is  ready  before  7.  Soon  Mr. 
Bacon  came  out  and  joined  me,  and  then  we  went  down  together  by  our¬ 
selves  to  breakfast.  Our  meals  are  taken  in  a  room  under  the  front  pi¬ 
azza — rather  dismal  but  always  cool  there.  Mrs.  B.  had  gone  to  drive. 
She  rises  at  5  o’clock  every  morning,  and  started  off  at  5  o’clock  in  her 
carry  all  for  her  solitary  morning  drive.  She  bathes  before  breakfast, 
and  very  kindly  gives  us  the  use  of  her  bath  house  whenever  we  like  to 
use  it.  Mrs.  Borland  has  one  also,  and  has  offered  it  very  kindly  to  use. 
Mr.  Stetson  has  no  [bath  house]  to  dispose  of,  so  we  are  very  glad  in¬ 
deed  to  avail  ourselves  of  their  offer.  The  Bacons  have  the  two  rooms 
that  sweet  Mary  Otis  occupied  last  summer.  They  are  on  the  right  hand 
as  you  enter  the  front  door,  on  the  same  floor  Mrs.  Borland’s  chamber  is 
over  the  front  room,  and  mine  is  over  the  back  one,  corresponding  to  the 
one  Sarah  had  at  home.  Then  Mary’s  is  next— as  if  a  room  were  parti¬ 
tioned  off  at  the  end  of  our  back  chamber  entry,  with  one  window  in  it. 
Adjoining  it  is  Sarah’s,  with  one  window— the  same  as  if  one  end  of 
Frank’s  room  was  partitioned  off.  So  we  are  all  side  by  side,  Mary’s  room 
about  the  size  of  the  little  West  Pt.  chambers.  Mine  is  the  largest  of  the 
three  with  two  windows,  which  are  very  pleasant.  One  facing  up  to  the 
Hotel,  the  other  like  the  girls— looking  over  to  egg  rock.  There  is  a  nice 
little  parlour  at  the  side  of  the  first  door  opposite  the  Bacon’s,  which  we 
can  use  whenever  we  like.  When  our  chambers  are  warm  in  the  morning, 
we  find  it  very  convenient  to  resort  thither  away  from  the  Sun.  Our  table 
is  abundantly  spread.  In  the  morning  there  are  eggs  cooked  two  or  three 
ways.  Scrody  Smoked  Salmon,  or  perch — steak  or  chops,  tongue  or  ham 
and  eggs.  Delicious  Rye  cakes  baked  in  cup.s  as  light  as  feathers.  Corn 
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bread.  Hot  Indian  griddle  cakes.  Bread  cakes,  toast  dipped  and  dry.  Cof¬ 
fee,  Tea,  and  such  nice  milk  which  I  invariably  take  night  and  morning. 
For  dinner  we  have  always  soup  or  fish,  chickens.  Pigeons,  Turkey  or 
Veal  or  Lamb,  generally  three  of  these  dishes,  6  kinds  of  vegetables. 
Pies  and  pudding  or  Blanc  mange.  Trifle  or  something  like  the  inside 
of  Charlotte  Russe  and  thin  ginger  bread  every  day — custard  or  some¬ 
thing  else.  Ice  creams  Sundays  and  Wednesdays.  I  send  mother  one  regu¬ 
larly.  At  tea  time  every  night  abundance  of  strawberries,  sugar — what  is 
called  cream — not  very  thick,  however,  a  variety  of  cake,  bread  and  but¬ 
ter,  toast,  etc.  I  keep  to  toast  and  Strawberries  well  satisfied  for  myself 
but  wishing  always  I  could  share  it  with  you. 

.  .  .  Mother  took  me  over  to  Swamscot  [sic^  yesterday  p.m.  and  it  was 
delightful  returning  though  it  was  warm  going.  We  met  ever  so  many 
people,  but  none  that  it  gave  me  so  much  pleasure  to  see,  as  dear  Anna 
seated  beside  Louisa  in  Sam’s  open  wagon.  He  was  driving  and  they 
looked  very  happy.  I  hope  Anna  will  get  up  her  strength  again  down  here. 
I  thought  you  would  be  glad  to  see  the  sun  sink  behind  the  hill  yesterday, 
it  was  so  warm.  Last  evening  we  walked,  I  sat  on  our  piazza  enjoying 
the  moonlight.  About  I0:00  o’clock  Mr.  Bacon  at  Mary’s  request  escort¬ 
ed  her  and  me  up  the  hill,  where  we  sat  looking  down  upon  the  beauti¬ 
ful  little  cove  and  the  rocks — it  was  exceedingly  lovely.  The  band  at  the 
Hotel  was  playing,  and  we  could  hear  it  now  and  then.  How  much  it  re¬ 
minded  me  of  our  visit  to  you.  There  was  a  little  boat  moored  just  off 
shore,  and  it  rose  and  fell  so  gently  on  the  water  that  the  whole  scene 
made  a  most  beautiful  picture  of  peaceful  serenity.  The  moon  was  very 
bright,  and  the  stillness  was  quite  unbroken  by  human  voices,  and  the 
waves  sounded  so  low  as  they  murmured  along  the  beach  as  if  they  too 
felt  the  enchantment  of  the  hour.  I  think  the  rocks  never  look  so  impos¬ 
ing  as  they  do  in  the  moonlight.  Their  cavernous  depths  look  so  dark  and 
mysterious.  I  took  my  first  bath  yesterday  with  Mrs.  Borland  and  en¬ 
joyed  it  very  much.  Hannah  and  Louisa  came  down  just  as  we  were  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  rocks  to  wait  for  Mary,  who  was  to  wear  my  dress,  and  then 
Sarah.  I  am  making  another  one,  but  it  seems  impossible  to  get  time  to 
finish  anything  there  is  such  a  coming  and  going. .  .  . 
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[Anna  to  John] 


Nahant,  Aug.  ist,  ’56 


. . .  On  Saturday  a  famous  Pic-nic  came  off.  About  a  hundred  Nahanters 
went  to  the  shores  of  a  pond  in  Lynn,  with  a  band  of  music,  and  a  most 
luxurious  repast,  and  had  as  good  a  time  as  could  have  been  expected, 
when  the  heat  and  dust  were  taken  into  consideration.  All  our  good  peo¬ 
ple  did  penance  on  that  occasion,  but  I  was  prompted  by  regard  for  my 
own  comfort  to  stay  at  home.  The  band  came  to  Nahant,  and  serenaded 
again  that  night,  making  three  “soirees  musicales”  last  week.  I  believe 
the  pic-nic  was  got  up  in  honor  of  the  Misses  Eustis  from  N.  Orleans. 


.  .  .  Yesterday  the  Hammonds,  Nat,  Frank,  and  Dr.  Borland  succeeded 
in  getting  off  in  the  yacht,  with  a  pilot,  a  cook,  and  two  other  men,  and 
such  an  amount  of  baggage,  provisions,  etc.  that  they  had  to  have  a  cart 
to  convey  them  to  the  wharf.  Their  plan  was  to  visit  uncle  Charley  and 
do  a  little  shooting  at  Chatham,  then  to  go  to  a  regatta  at  New  Bedford, 
and  then  to  Newport.  Frank  must  be  back  next  week,  to  encamp  at  Quin¬ 
cy  with  his  company. 


Another  letter  from  Anna  describes  a  typical  evening  in  Na¬ 
hant.  ^^Thursday  night  we  rallied  here  (Aunt  RusselPs)  and  had 
great  fun,  with  Hhe  Elephant,’  ^Looking  for  the  key-hole,’ 
‘Homeopathic  Bleeding’  j  on  Monday  night  we  had  a  great  whip 
in  Grandmother’s  hall,  beginning  with  bagatelle,  and  ending 
with  puss-in-the-corner.  Last  night  we  assembled  at  Auntie’s 
and  repeated  these  games  with  several  additions — Slade  and  the 
Gibson  boys  put  on  their  coats  wrong  side  outward,  crush  hats, 
huge  paper  dickies,  trousers  turned  up  at  the  ankles,  and  with 
horns,  tambourines,  and  banjo  they  sang  ‘Camp-down  Races’ 
and  proposed  one  or  two  conundrums  etc.”  Another  day  they  all 
go  to  a  fair  and  pay  “nine-pence,  or  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,”  so  in¬ 
discriminate  was  the  currency. 

Anna  adds  this  summary  of  their  cousins’,  Gardiner  Ham- 
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mond’s  and  Nat  RusselPs,  day,  just  to  give  John  a  contrast  with 
his  own.  and  Nat  receive  their  barber,  breakfast,  walk  down 
town,  drive  in  what  we  call  the  afternoon,  dine  at  5?  go  to 
the  Club  (Somerset)  in  the  evening.  .  .  .  Gardiner  came  down 
Beacon  Street  on  his  sled  last  evening  and,  as  he  keeps  a  man,  he 
will  probably  employ  that  unhappy  individual  to  pull  it  up  again 
for  the  next  time.’’  In  the  same  vein  Anna  describes  Newport 
while  on  a  visit  at  Mrs.  Eckley’s.  ‘4t  was  truly  amusing  to  see 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  their  colored  flannel  suits  [on  the 
beach],  some  looking  like  wreckers,  some  like  lobsters,  and  all 
like  frights,  walking  down  to  the  water’s  edge  bare-footed  and 
hand  in  hand  or  arm-in-arm.  As  they  entered  the  breakers  this 
mode  of  shackling  was  exchanged  for  a  closer  embrace.  I  should 
think  the  spell  would  be  broken  after  the  beaux  have  once  seen 
the  belles  in  this  unbecoming  guise  and  in  the  midst  of  ^moon¬ 
light,  music,  love  and  flowers,’  I  should  fear  the  Vision  of  the 
morning’  would  ^stay,  oh  stay!’  not,  however,  because  it  was  so 
fair.” 

There  are  many  jottings  of  interesting  bits  of  information. 
In  April,  1854,  the  first  cars  drawn  by  horses  went  from  Cam¬ 
bridge  to  Boston.  In  November  of  the  same  year  was  the  opening 
of  the  ^^New  Bridge,”  and  in  1855  Anna  writes  to  John,  who  is 
coming  home  on  furlough,  that  he  must  look  out  of  the  train 
windows  at  Bridgeport  where  Barnum’s  Circus  is  established  and 
he  will  see  elephants  ploughing  the  fields!  Other  jottings— a 
man  in  Worcester  gives  free  demonstrations  of  cooking  by  gas; 
the  first  introduction  of  central  heating  by  installing  steam  pipes 
into  the  houses;  a  nostalgic  allusion  to  the  tearing  down  of  the 
Hammonds’  old  Brookline  home,  Rosemont,  to  make  room  for 
the  laying  out  of  a  new  road,  obviously  the  present  Hammond 
Street. 
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That  winter  Mary  made  her  debut  with  a  series  of  parties, 
much  bustle,  and  extravagant  ^^chittering”;  there  is  frequent 
mention  of  the  sewing  machine,  the  new  invention  which  proved 
such  a  godsend  to  the  dressmaking  orgies  of  the  season.  Mr. 
Sparks  went  to  Europe  with  his  family,  leaving,  as  usual,  all  his 
home  affairs  in  Mr.  Palfrey’s  hands,  and  Mrs.  Palfrey  writes 
John  that  ^^Uncle  Jared  seems  unwilling  to  have  your  Father  go 
away  [a  contemplated  trip  to  New  Haven]  before  he  sails,  so 
that  he  does  not  know  that  he  should  give  up  the  plan  and  only 
go  to  West  Point.  Is  it  not  lovely  to  see  a  friendship  formed  at 
school  in  early  youth  surviving  all  the  change  and  chance  of 
many  years  and  flourishing  with  such  tenderness  and  truth  at 
their  ages.^”  The  same  winter  comes  this  little  snapshot  from 
Anna  of  a  Beacon  Hill  drawing  room:  ^Tn  the  evening  we  went 
to  the  Shimmins’.  We  found  the  family  in  the  lower  room  with 
a  bright  fire  in  the  grate,  and  on  the  table  books,  Punches^  and  Il¬ 
lustrated  London  News^s^^  much  like  the  Beacon  Hill  of  today ! 

Aunt  Tidd  had  her  birthday  in  the  spring  and  Mrs.  Palfrey 
writes:  ^^She  is  pale,  but  straight  as  a  gun,  and  I  did  not  perceive 
that  her  mind  was  in  the  least  impaired  by  age.  She  is  89  and  has 
the  advantage  of  Mother  (who  is  87)  very  much,  I  think,  in 
everything  but  her  lameness  and  her  eyes,  which  last  are  very 
dim.” 

Sarah,  whose  brain  had  always  been  the  strongest  part  of  her, 
could  contain  herself  no  longer  in  her  scholarly  seclusion,  and 
she  began  to  feel  the  urge  of  contributing  something  publicly  to 
mankind,  as  well  as  to  the  family  budget,  and  evidently  wrote  to 
ask  her  younger  brother’s  advice  about  becoming  a  teacher.  His 
answer  shows  how  people  of  the  upper  classes  felt  about  women’s 
rights  and  privileges  at  that  time. 
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[John  to  Sarah] 

WestPt.  Aug.  14,  1853 

.  .  .  But  I  did  think  it  was  rather  a  start,  and  to  tell  the  plain  truth  an 
uncalled  for  one,  for  you  to  try  to  get  the  place  of  an  instructress  in  any 
school,  even  hers.  The  idea  I  confess  is  not  very  pleasant  to  me,  though 
perhaps  the  pride  that  keeps  it  from  being  so  is  a  false  one.  You  are  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  judge  on  such  a  point  than  I  am,  especially  if,  as  I  suppose, 
you  have  taken  Father’s  advice.  At  least  you  can  judge  better  than  I  if 
you  do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  led  away  by  a  very  natural  but  improper 
feeling  of  revolt  against  the  comparatively  dependent  state  of  women. 

I  do  not  mean  that  there  is  any  danger  of  your  coming  out  in  the  Wom¬ 
en’s  Rights  school,  but  there  are  conventionalities  nearly  as  strong  and  as 
much  to  be  observed  against  young  ladies  supporting  themselves,  as 
against  the  old  ladies’  supporting  the  government.  The  principal  differ¬ 
ence  is  that  the  practical  effect  of  one  system  would  be  ruinous,  while  that 
of  the  other  would  be  highly  advantageous.  Still  the  protection  against 
the  great  evil  is  the  hindrance  from  the  good.  As  things  now  stand  a  young 
lady  can  not  work  without  compromising  her  family,  and  exposing  them 
to  disagreeable  remarks  from  many  people  not,  to  be  sure,  from  those 
whose  opinion  is  most  to  be  cared  for  and  alone  to  be  valued,  but  from  the 
much  more  numerous  class  of  which  society  is  composed.  If  all  were  like 
the  Nortons  for  instance  such  a  step  as  you  propose  would  be  not  only 
pleasant  but  expedient.  As  it  is  you  would  be  putting  yourself  so  directly 
in  opposition  to  the  feelings  of  most  around  you  that  you  would  be  an  un¬ 
comfortable  martyr  without  the  glory,  and  after  all  it  seems  to  me  you 
would  hardly  do  your  duty  more  faithfully  than  by  continuing  in  your 
more  private  spheres.  You  cannot  draw  a  parallel  between  your  position 
and  mine  for  boys  as  they  grow  older  are  expected  to  make  their  living, 
just  as  girls  are  expected  not  to. 

Nothing  but  its  being  Sunday  can  excuse  your  younger  brother  for  giv¬ 
ing  you  such  a  lecture,  especially  when  it  is  of  such  questionable  morality. 
I  confess  I  see  there  is  a  higher  one  that  considering  all  worldly  and  self¬ 
ish  considerations  of  no  importance  leaves  nothing  in  one  side  of  the 
balance.  The  motives  that  influence  you,  I  know  are  the  purest  and  high¬ 
est,  besides  the  more  unpoetic  one  of  more  plentifully  filling  your  pocket. 
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but  I  think  there  are  serious  practical  objections  to  your  plan.  To  pass 
over  what  I  think  is  the  fact,  that  you  and  the,  family  are  well  enough 
off  and  will  be  better  when  something  turns  ufy  you  must  give  great 
stress  to  what  Mrs.  Lowell  told  you.  I  don’t  know  what  you  would  intend 
to  teach,  but  everything  is  now  taught  to  boys  with  a  minuteness  that  is 
a  severe  trial  of  a  teacher’s  knowledge,  and  lately  girls’  schools  have  been 
gaining  fast  on  boys’.  I  had  on  leaving  College  been  studying  Greek  six 
years  under  advantages  that  I  think  would  compensate  for  your  greater 
talents  under  any  instruction  you  could  command,  and  any  Latin  School 
boy  could  have  asked  me  twenty  questions  on  a  page  of  Homer  that  I 
could  not  have  answered,  and  you  have  only  to  listen  to  Frank  teaching 
Latin  to  his  boys  to  feel  the  immense  amount  of  study  and  talent  too 
sunk  in  the  task.  If  you  had  perfect  eyes  and  health  and  the  best  instruc¬ 
tion  (and  the  money  this  costs  makes  it  real  capital.  I  do  not  think  a  Bos¬ 
ton  teacher  of  1853  t)e  self-taught.)  I  think  you  would  require  at 
least  four  years  of  steady  application  to  fit  you  adequately.  This  I  really 
think  is  very  short  time. . . . 

This  advice  did  not  dampen  Sarah’s  spirit,  however,  if  it  had 
that  specific  purpose,  for  she  had  been  writing  assiduously  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Foxton.”  Her  poems,  mostly  dirges  and  “In 
Memoriams,”  were  spirited,  imaginative,  but  always  gloomy. 
Her  cousin  Sam  Russell  said  he  did  wish  she  would  try  some¬ 
thing  more  cheerful  so  that  he  might  enjoy  it.  In  1856  she  pub¬ 
lished  her  first  novel,  Herman^  and  Young  Knighthood,  It  was, 
as  would  be  expected,  erudite,  flowery,  idealistic,  and  sentimen¬ 
tal,  and  it  never  became  popular,  though  her  father’s  literary 
friends  were  polite  about  it  and  praised  it  quite  genuinely  j  nor 
was  it  remunerative,  which  was  a  disappointment  to  her,  as  she 
had  entertained  high  hopes  of  being  an  asset  to  the  family  in¬ 
come. 

In  spite  of  the  parties  and  the  pretty  clothes,  none  of  the 
daughters  ever  married.  It  was  not  for  want  of  beaux,  but  it  was 
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always  understood  that  Mrs.  Palfrey  frowned  upon  their  intru¬ 
sion,  and  in  her  quiet,  subtle  way  made  her  daughters  feel  that 
they  must  never  break  up  the  unity  of  their  home,  where  they 
were  entirely  necessary  each  to  the  other.  Sarah  probably  never 
would  have  married,  as  she  always  said  she  could  not'^^reconcile 
herself  to  the  enforced  intimacies  of  matrimony,”  but  Anna,  I 
am  sure,  made  great  sacrifice  at  some  time  in  her  romantic  youth. 
She  made  it  unhesitatingly  and  completely,  though  sadly  and 
with  inhibited  yearning.  This  letter  from  John  to  Frank  shows 
the  high  standard  of  the  requirements  of  the  entire  family  to¬ 
ward  matrimony. 


[John  to  Frank] 


West  Point,  N.  Y.  Oct.  22,  1856. 


. . .  I  am  afraid  my  ideas  in  the  letter  to  Sarah  you  refer  to  were  not  very 
clear.  I  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  you  had  been  deficient  in  any  respect, 
nor  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Davenport  deserved  a  cow-hiding  for  a  very  nat¬ 
ural  appreciation  of  our  sister’s  merits.  But  it  seemed  to  me  a  man  ought 
to  be  somewhat  guided  in  his  conduct  by  his  reception  and  treatment  by 
the  family  of  the  object  of  his  attentions,  and  that  as  far  as  possible  we 
ought  to  discover  and  satisfy  Anna’s  wishes  in  this  respect.  She  has  never 
said  a  word* directly  or  indirectly  to  me  on  the  subject,  but  I  suspect  you 
are  too  easily  satisfied  about  the  matter.  I  think  she  has  become  interested 
in  some  one  at  Nahant  last  summer  or  the  one  before,  and  my  attention 
is  only  directed  to  Mr.  Davenport  by  the  remarks  of  others.  If  she  were 
interested  in  him,  her  own  principles  against  slavery,  and  the  known 
aversion  of  the  whole  family  to  it,  would  make  the  case  indeed  a  pitiable 
one.  His  reputed  want  of  education  and  talent  do  not  change  my  suspi¬ 
cion.  Anna  is  peculiarly  sensitive  to  considerate  and  thoughtful  kindness, 
to  just  that  which  the  most  commonplace  men  seem  often  most  to  abound 
in.  If  she  ever  does  marry  an  inferior  man  who  is  kind  and  nothing  else, 
I  hope  we  shall  not  have  occasion  to  suspect  that  want  of  attention  on  our 
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part  has  made  her  unduly  grateful  for  his  kindness.  When  I  think  what 
a  man  Father  is,  and  what  the  standard  of  culture  in  our  family  is,  mak¬ 
ing  some  members  of  it  ornaments  for  the  most  cultivated  society  it  has 
ever  been  my  fortune  to  meet,  it  goes  against  my  pride  to  think  of  a 
cipher  being  introduced  into  the  circle,  without  even  the  claim  to  be  there 
that  I  have  of  being  born  in  it.  I  know  Anna  is  ill,  and  I  am  almost  equal¬ 
ly  sorry  for  it  whether  it  be  cause  or  effect.  While  she  was  here  we  had  a 
fine  thunderstorm.  She  was  a  good  deal  affected  by  it,  and  told  me  very 
seriously  that  it  was  the  electricity  in  the  air.  I  told  her  of  course  that  it 
was  not  the  electricity  in  the  air,  but  I  did  not  tell  her  it  was  electricity  in 
her  head  and  nerves,  and  that  I  was  afraid  it  would  lead  her  a  sad  dance 
before  it  left  them. . . . 

You  see  I  have  taken  your  advice,  and  poured  out  my  wailings  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  you  instead  of  another  and  you  must  pardon  their  want  of  interest. 
I  am  awaiting  with  breathless  impatience  a  letter  Mary  promised  me  in 
her  last  with  a  detailed  description  of  the  brides’,  (nees  Mifflin  and  Lit¬ 
tle)  dresses,  I  suppose  my  letters  for  the  next  ten  days  will  be  nothing  but 
mantua-makers’  lists,  with  statistics  of  the  quantities  of  tape,  hooks  and 
eyes,  etc.  consumed  by  the  brides’  trousseaux  j  with  now  and  then  a  string 
of  articles  with  prices  affixed  usually  seen  in  jewellers’  windows.  I  wish 
the  letters  could  be  all  endorsed  that  I  might  know  wh.  it  was  worth 
while  to  open.  There  is  seldom  much  room  for  doubt  on  this  point  with 
the  poison  chitterer’s.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  considerable  indifference 
to  me  if  the  brides  were  married  in  calicoes  with  peonies  and  lilacs  in  their 
hair,  and  the  grooms  in  their  hats  and  shirt-sleeves. 

I  see  by  today’s  Herald  that  up  to  yesterday  (21st  inst.)  the  Arabia 
had  not  been  telegraphed  at  Halifax.  That  makes  it  a  rather  long  trip, 
but  I  suppose  there  is  no  cause  for  anxiety  yet.  On  the  contrary  I  surmise 
that  the  Governor  has  violently  and  feloniously  (as  is  his  wont)  possessed 
himself  of  the  ship,  and  diverted  himself  with  a  little  yachting  cruise  j 
and  with  a  pleasant  crowd  and  such  glorious  weather  I  don’t  much  blame 
him.  I  think  now  I  shall  hardly  hear  of  his  arrival  from  you  this  week. 
I  don’t  do  well  in  my  studies.  Sometimes  I  think  I  can’t  study  as  I  once 
could.  I  did  badly  in  Geology  Monday,  but  the  lesson  was  changed  half 
an  hour  before  we  went  in.  I  get  on  slowly  but  accurately  with  my  canal- 
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lock,  and  got  a  compliment  on  it  this  morning  from  Capt.  Foster.  Now  I 
must  bone  logic,  and  “ignoraitis’  elenchi”  (^ch.  as  in 

J.  C.  P. 

In  Sarah’s  last  letter  she  recommended  me  to  read  “Never  too  late  to 
mend”  I  thought  it  was  one  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  but  after  consider¬ 
able  deliberation  I  concluded  I  was  thinking  of  “Never  too  late  to  learn,” 
and  that  wasn’t  Shakespeare.  Now  I  am  afraid  I  no  more  know  what 
she  means  than  I  should  want  to  read  it  if  I  did. 


Mary  had  a  good  many  affairs,  was  difficult  and  melancholy, 
and  went  to  New  York  on  long  visits  to  her  friends  to  divert  her 
mind  and  heal  her  wounds.  It  was  a  curious  paradox  in  Mrs.  Pal¬ 
frey’s  otherwise  generous  nature  that  she  ignored  the  great  hap¬ 
piness  her  own  marriage  had  brought  her,  through  the  complete 
absorption  and  adoration  of  her  husband  and  children,  and  de¬ 
nied  to  her  daughters  the  chance  of  the  same  great  experiences. 
Nor  did  any  of  them  ever  resent  it,  such  was  her  hold  over  them. 


[John  to  Mary] 


West  Point,  N.  Y.  Nov.  i6th  1856 


Dear  Mary 

...  I  have  lost  my  darling  Arab  steed,  at  least  for  the  present.  Wed¬ 
nesday  night  Black  Dan,  a  kicking  brute,  got  loose  in  the  stable  and  wan¬ 
dered  into  Kossuth’s  stall,  and  dealt  him  such  a  kick  under  the  fore¬ 
shoulder  that  the  poor  horse  is  seriously  lamed,  and  the  Corporal  told 
me  yesterday  he  could  not  stand  up.  If  he  gets  well  at  all  it  will  be  a  good 
fraction  of  the  time  between  now  and  graduating  before  he  will  be  put 
in  the  Squad  again,  and  then  I  am  afraid  he  will  never  be  what  he  was. 
In  the  meantime  I  have  to  ride  one  of  the  horses  not  chosen  by  anyone 
else  in  the  class,  which  throws  me  from  my  high  choice  to  about  fortieth. 
Yesterday,  I  tried  old  Hendrick,  a  well  disposed,  lumbering,  old  dappled 
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gray.  I  think  I  shall  keep  him  till  mine  gets  well.  I  am  very  sorry  about 
my  horse.  He  suited  me  perfectly,  and  I  liked  him  better  every  time  I 
rode  him.  He  was  long  and  light — and  needed  a  small  rider,  his  joints 
were  first  rate  and  he  was  very  game,  though  not  fussy,  and  with  the  dis¬ 
position  of  a  lamb  except  when  he  got  mad.  I  think  I  must  go  to  see  him 
to-day. . . . 

.  .  .  Right  after  Parade  Smith  and  Bell  came  to  my  room  (about  /4  5) 
as  usual  rabid  to  start  for  supper.  I  told  them  they  wouldn’t  be  let  in 
much  before  six,  and  proceeded  to  shave  and  dress,  and  then  we  and  Sal¬ 
ly  Wildeck  went  to  Mrs.  Baird’s  together  and  Monkey  Wayne  came  af¬ 
ter  tea.  We  found  there  besides  Mrs.  Baird,  Mrs.  Church  and  Becard. 
Miss  Cosley  has  gone  home.  Mrs.  Baird  gave  me  about  the  best  supper 
in  the  memory  of  man  and  as  usual  I  helped  her  pour  out  the  coffee — 
I  don’t  think  so  much  of  laughing  myself  but  for  anyone  who  likes  a 
frolic  I  never  knew  anything  merrier  than  these  Cadet  Saturday  nights. 
Bell  and  Smith  were  both  on  their  high  horses  and  extremely  droll.  We 
played  all  kinds  of  games  including  “kitchen  furniture”  with  unusual 
zeal,  and  at  Tattoo  as  usual  Mrs.  Baird  packed  us  off  with  a  big  baldwin 
apple  in  one  hand,  and  a  cake  in  the  other,  just  in  time  to  run  to  Banacks 
and  have  a  late  [feast] .  She  is  going  away  presently,  to  Boston,  I  believe, 
to  be  gone  six  weeks.  This  will  make  a  difference  to  me  for  I  am  there 
more  than  half  the  Saturdays. . . . 


[Mrs.  Palfrey  to  John] 


Cambridge,  Dec.  16,  1856 


.  .  .  The  rain  fell  fast  all  day,  and  it  was  one  of  those  days  when  I  miss 
you  more  than  usual,  and  wish  you  were  here  at  home  in  the  midst  of 
us.  Your  father,  and  Sarah  shod  themselves  with  the  preparations  neces¬ 
sary  for  such  ebullitions  of  devotion,  and  went  off  morning  and  after¬ 
noon,  and  left  the  rest  of  us  at  home  to  get  instruction  from  books,  while 
they  went  among  the  running  brooks.  After  the  lamp  was  lighted,  we  all 
assembled  in  the  Library,  and  your  father  and  Sarah  took  turns  reading 
loud  [sic]  in  Mrs.  Browning’s  new  Poem  “Aurora  Leigh.”  Frank 
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stretched  his  fair  proportions  on  the  Sofa  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth  and 
listened  luxuriously,  while  they  lent  to  the  rhyme  of  the  Poet  the  magic 
of  their  voices.  It  is  an  interesting  story,  and  powerfully  told,  though  I 
cannot  say  I  altogether  enjoy  either  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Browning’s  writings - 


[John  to  Anna] 

West  Point,  N.  Y.  Jan.  28,  1857 

...  I  am  tired  to-night,  and  penitent  about  my  conduct  through  to¬ 
day  and  my  certificate.  The  amount  of  sophistry  I  used  in  every  guard 
tour  would  strike  with  dismay  anyone  not  educated  in  the  West  Point 
school  of  philosophy.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  report  everything  wrong  I 
detect,  and  my  certificate  declares  I  have  done  my  duty.  In  the  course  of 
the  day  a  classmate  stops  to  talk  with  me.  I  chaff  him  about  something, 
and  he  being  a  Cadet  of  course  curses  me  blue.  I  don’t  skin  him,  because 
we  were  talking  ex  officio,  and  I  had  no  business  to  stop  him,  still  less 
to  provoke  him.  After  I  have  finished  inspecting,  I  go  into  an  Officer’s 
room  (wh.  I  am  not  required  to  inspect,)  ask  about  a  lesson,  and  then 
stop  to  causer.  While  I  am  there  another  Cadet  comes  in.  I  don’t  skin 
him  for  visiting  j  for  I  had  no  right  in  there  myself,  and  am  unwilling  to 
make  him  suffer  for  my  error.  Leaving  my  room  after  taps  to  find  out 
some  conditions  of  my  problem,  I  happen  to  observe  that  my  opposite 
neighbor  (who  like  myself  has  got  to  draw  all  night,)  has  lighted  his 
lamp  again.  I  do  not  report  him  because  I  am  not  required  to  sit  up  after 
taps,  and  because  I  should  not  have  known  he  had  a  light  but  for  the  ac¬ 
cidents  of  the  proximity  of  his  room  and  of  my  visiting.  And  so  I  am 
whipping  the  devil  round  a  stump  all  through  my  tour,  and  get  the  little 
end  of  nothing  whittled  down  to  so  sharp  a  point  that  I  can  get  round  re¬ 
porting  for  almost  any  offence.  I  think  in  reason  an  Officer  of  the  Day 
should  not  be  a  slave  to  his  certificate,  and  should  use  a  slight  discretion, 
and  I  try  to  draw  in  the  right  place  j  but  I  had  rather  take  a  whipping  any 
time  than  go  on  Guard,  or  sign  the  certificate.  I  sometimes  think  that 
custom  should  have  some  weight.  But  the  practice  of  Cadets  and  the  the¬ 
ory  of  our  rules  do  not  accord. 

We  feel  rich  now  there  is  so  good  a  prospect  of  the  Army  bill’s  pass- 
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ing.  To-day  I  had  about  the  best  dinner  of  my  life — unbolted  bread  and 
butter,  baked  beans,  and  boiled  hominy  uncracked. 


[John  to  Frank] 

West  Point,  N.  Y.  Feb.  4,  1857 

My  hours  are  miserably  arranged  now,  my  lessons  are  too  long,  1 
forget  what  of  them  I  have  read  over  before  I  get  into  the  section-room, 
I  make  mortifying  blunders  and  recitations,  and  am  miserably  discour¬ 
aged  about  my  whole  course  j  and  still  I  like  the  place  better  and  better, 
and  grow  more  and  more  contented  with  my  comforts  and  of  life.  Living 
alone  is  a  great  thing,  and  my  room,  if  not  as  luxurious,  is  more  conven¬ 
ient  than  any  I  had  in  College.  Since  Furlough  I  have  changed  my  note 
entirely  about  the  hardship  of  living  here.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before 
I  shall  be  as  well  off  again  after  graduating.  . .  . 


[The  Same] 

West  Point,  N.  Y.  Mar.  18,  1857 

Dear  Frank, 

Last  week  I  got  two  letters  from  Sarah,  yesterday  I  got  letters  from 
Mary  and  Hady  and  a  paper,  and  to-day  your  letter  came.  And  first  and 
foremost  I  wish  I  could  persuade  you  not  to  refer  to  my  imaginary  ex¬ 
emplariness.  At  home  you  seem  to  have  manufactured  a  being  of  consid¬ 
erable  but  negative  sublimity,  to  have  christened  it  John,  and  substi¬ 
tuted  it  for  me.  I  can  assure  you  I  am  the  same  old  six-pence,  sobered,  if 
this  be  conceivable,  by  additional  years,  and  as  diflFerent  from  your  ideal 
as  darkness  from  light.  If  I  am  in  my  room  pretty  constantly  it  is  half 
from  sheer  laziness,  and  I  probably  waste  double  the  time  I  should  if  I 
stirred  around  more. 

I  believe  I  have  never  written  to  you  since  your  proposal  to  come  here 
in  June — I  confess  the  notion  gave  me  a  pleasurable  glow,  and  it  would 
certainly  be  very  agreeable  to  me  to  see  you  all  here.  If  you  would  amuse 
yourselves  I  don’t  see  that  it  need  do  my  studies  any  harm,  but  it  cer¬ 
tainly  wouldn’t  do  them  any  good,  I  should  not  like  to  have  any  one 
here  without  you  however.  Besides  my  examinations  and  drills  I  shall 
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have  a  good  deal  to  think  of  and  a  good  many  arrangements  to  make 
about  graduating  and  getting  off.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  you  see 
the  graduating  exercises.  The  Infantry  does  not  seem  to  me  to  amount  to 
much.  You  will  find  it  nothing  more  than  you  have  already  seen  once  or 
twice.  But  the  artillery,  particularly  at  the  siege  and  seacoast  batteries, 
is  to  me  one  of  the  most  charming  exercises  here.  The  batteries  are  low, 
the  banks  make  a  natural  amphitheatre  and  are  covered  with  gaily  dressed 
ladies,  the  river  is  often  perfectly  glassy,  and  hour  and  the  season  are 
perfection  for  enjoying  the  shadows,  reflections,  and  scenery  generally. 
I  should  be  glad  to  have  you  see  the  riding  too,  particularly  the  last 
charge  on  the  plain,  where  your  Uncle’s  steed,  the  good  bay  Ritchie  won’t 
be  last,  and  at  the  close  of  wh.  (if  we  ride  without  saddles,)  you  stand  a 
fair  chance  of  seeing  some  graduate’s  neck  broken  j  of  which  I  hope  this 
won’t  be  whom.  I  could  hardly  be  with  you  at  all,  except  the  hour  at  sup¬ 
per  when  you  would  want  to  be  at  your  own.  The  band  plays  at  the  Hotel 
every  night.  Except  for  this  I  would  strongly  advise  you  to  stay  at  Cos- 
sens.  The  charges  are  about  the  same,  and  the  conveniences,  fare,  etc.  in¬ 
comparably  better.  Even  porter  and  ale  have  dried  up  here  since  Maj . 
Delafield  came.  Nothing  whatever  (unless  band-practice)  is  going  on 
here  till  4  p.m.  Without  reference  to  you,  on  my  own  account  I  would 
rather  not  have  you  come.  It  would  be  good  sport  to  be  able  to  talk  it  over 
with  you  in  the  years  that  are  to  come  j  but  now,  as  I  said,  I  should  see 
very  little  of  you,  and  it  would  rather  take  the  edge  off  coming  home. 
I  would  much  rather  have  you  here  alone  some  time,  and  show  you  some 
of  the  walks  round  and  about. 

This  is  supposing  that  things  are  managed  as  usual  next  year,  but  this 
will  not  probably  be  the  case.  Del.  says  the  Sec.  of  War  complained  that 
last  Camp  this  place  became  a  mere  watering  place,  and  he  sent  him  here 
to  put  a  stop  to  it.  He  says  he  is  going  to  have  no  hops  next  summer,  talks 
of  sending  off  the  band,  allowing  no  visitors  but  Cadets’  relations  to  stay 
at  the  Hotel  etc.  I  do  not  know  what  lengths  he  will  go,  but  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  next  summer  will  be  a  very  quiet  one.  He  has  the  power,  and  he 
seems  to  me  one  of  those  utilitarians  who  take  delight  in  extinguishing 
the  fashion  and  grace  they  are  so  devoid  of  themselves.  He  says  now 
that  the  ist  Class  is  to  be  examined  first  in  every  thing  next  June  (it  would 
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take  us  about  a  week,)  and  the  Furlough  Class  next  j  but  that  no  one  Of¬ 
ficer  or  Cadet  is  to  leave  the  post  until  the  Board  have  got  through  and 
gone.  If  this  were  so,  I  could  be  with  you  a  good  deal  the  last  part  of  the 
term  (and  in  the  same  case  I  should  not  get  home  till  near  the  20th). 
Unless  he  does  something  besides  bark,  next  June  will  probably  be  very 
gayj  for  our  class  has  many  devoted  admirers,  and  there  has  not  been  a 
camp  like  the  last  one  for  several  years.  As  to  rooms  I  suppose  Cossens’ 
could  take  you  in  any  timej  but  you  would  make  sure  of  rooms  at  either 
house  by  engaging  them  eight  or  ten  days  before  the  ist  of  June.  To 
show  that  Del.  is  in  earnest  we  had  a  meeting  and  made  the  usual  initia¬ 
tory  motions  for  a  class  hop  on  graduating.  This  has  always  been  allowed 
here  or  at  Cossens’  as  a  compliment  to  the  cit.  visitors,  and  to  express  our 
acknowledgements  to  the  West  Point  people  for  their  hospitality  to  us 
for  four  years.  Del.  told  those  who  went  to  speak  to  him  about  it,  that 
we  could  not  have  it  while  Cadets  by  his  order  5  nor  after  we  graduated 
by  his  influence  over  the  Hotel  keepers  j  so  the  present  feeling  stands  for 
a  jolly  but  improper  and  rotten  indiscriminate  ball  in  New  York.  An¬ 
other  crowd  went  to  him  and  asked  permission  for  the  first-classmen  to 
trim  off  their  beards.  He  shut  them  up  so  tight  they  have  hardly  spoken 
since  by  asking  them  in  a  tone  of  mingled  surprise  and  commiseration 
whether  they  really  would  condescend  to  disguise  themselves  so  their 
own  Mothers  would  not  know  them.  If  you  came  here  with  your  pro¬ 
posed  party  I  am  afraid  he  would  either  put  you  all  in  the  black  hole  or 
send  you  off  the  Point  the  day  after  you  came. 

.  .  .  My  status  after  graduating  will  not  be  as  important  as  you  make 
out.  Here  I  am  an  officer  among  plebes.  Afterwards  I  shall  be  a  plebe 
among  officers. 


[Mrs.  Palfrey  to  John] 

Sunday  Noon,  March  29,  1857 

. . .  This  last  week  there  has  been  quite  an  excitement  respecting  a  young 
man  at  the  Hall  who  has  been  about  as  a  Spiritualist  performing  at  the 
rate  of  5  dollars  an  evening.  Mr.  Eustis  who  is  a  skeptic  was  invited  to 
witness  one  of  his  performances,  and  detected  him  in  this  way.  The 
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table  round  which  they  were  invited  to  sit  was  an  extension  table,  and  it 
was  drawn  open  in  the  middle  a  little  way  and  a  table  cloth  spread  over 
it.  The  spirits  were  said  to  put  up  a  bell  through  the  crack  under  the 
cloth,  and  the  guests  were  challenged  to  try  to  pull  up  the  bell  through 
the  crack.  Mr.  Eustis  lifted  his  foot  under  the  table  and  caught  the  spirit’s 
leg  in  between  his  leg  and  the  table,  and  said  I  believe  sir  this  is  your  leg 
that  I  have  hold  of  under  the  table.  He  had  to  confess,  and  complained  of 
feeling  faint  and  had  to  go  out  into  the  air.  Mr.  Eustis  was  angry  at  his 
deception,  his  wife  frightened,  and  the  other  guests  quite  nonplussed  as 
they  had  been  believers  and  invited  Mr.  Eustis  to  be  present  for  three 
exhibitions  expecting  to  convert  him,  and  challenging  him  to  disprove 
the  facts  of  spiritualism.  There  had  been  a  meeting  of  the  Pres.’t  and 
Professors  to  decide  what  shall  be  done  with  the  culprit  He  being  a  Di¬ 
vinity  student  and  an  imposter.  I  wish  all  the  Mediums  might  be  exposed 
as  fully  as  he  was.  Frank  says,  “O!  Mother  don’t  write  such  long  letters 
to  John — I  am  sure  I  hope  if  ever  I  go  away  to  stay  from  home  that  you 
won’t  write  me  such.”  .  . . 


[John  to  Frank] 

West  Point,  N.  Y.  April  8,  1857 

I  don’t  look  forward  to  leaving  the  Academy  with  much  longing.  I 
j  og  along  very  contentedly  here,  and  my  exodus  cannot  be  attended  with 
much  self-satisfaction  or  pleasure,  even  if  it  escape  mortification  and 
disappointment.  Men  say  I  am  sure  of  graduating  first,  no  matter  what 
I  do.  I  don’t  think  so,  but  even  if  I  did  it  will  be  owing  to  success  long 
ago,  and  I  must  always  feel  that  I  have  entirely  failed  to  fulfil  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  my  first  two  or  perhaps  three  years  here.  When  drawing  so  much 
I  have  got  too  wearied  to  work  my  hardest,  but  at  other  times  I  have  al¬ 
ways  tried  to  be  faithful  to  what  I  had  to  do.  But  sometimes  I  cannot 
help  fearing  that,  since  my  lessons  have  grown  too  long  for  me  to  learn 
them  minutely,  I  have  studied  with  less  energy  and  spirit,  or  suspecting 
that  I  might  have  learned  more  by  a  less  laborious  and  more  rapid  meth¬ 
od  of  study.  All  this  dirge  it  is  hardly  worth  while  for  you  to  read  them 
at  home. . . . 
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Mother’s  letter  made  me  quite  sad.  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  our  los¬ 
ing  our  good  Grandmother.  When  she  welcomed  me  so  gladly  on  Fur¬ 
lough  I  was  almost  convinced  I  should  find  her  again  in  the  same  place 
the  next  time  I  returned.  I  know  it  is  selfish  and  that  she  herself  could 
wish  nothing  happier  than  at  the  close  of  her  long  course  of  disinterested 
and  loving  kindness  to  pass  easily  and  gently  to  the  reward  wh.  is  await¬ 
ing  her.  Still  I  cannot  help  hoping  that  she  will  yet  recover  entirely  once 
more.  It  is  rather  strange  that  the  two  persons  who  did  most  for  my  hap¬ 
piness  and  showed  me  most  kindness  at  Nahant  on  Furlough  (wh.  seems 
to  me  yesterday)  are  one  dead,  and  the  other  so  nearly  so.  I  wish  you 
would  ask  Mother  to  give  my  love  to  the  dear  old  lady  and  tell  her  how 
I  should  like  to  come  and  see  her.  .  .  . 


[The  Same] 

West  Point  N.  Y.  Apr.  29,  1857 

It  almost  makes  my  head  swim  to  think  of  the  stir,  and  turmoil,  and 
crowds,  and  passing  of  the  streets  I  shall  be  in  so  soon,  and  that  I  have 
been  out  of  so  long.  The  only  thing  like  it  here  is  our  mounted  [drill] 
and  I  am  always  mounted  at  that  now,  so  that  looking  out  for  my  neck 
is  very  easy.  The  best  horses  are  generally  brought  up  for  the  Cadets, 
and  they  are  so  well  trained  that  they  spin  round  like  teetotums  at  a 
turn  of  the  wrist,  or  the  pressure  of  a  leg.  Several  men  in  our  class  keep 
an  account  of  the  days  before  we  expect  to  get  off,  and  almost  anyone  in 
the  class  knows  the  sum  total.  I  think  it  is  47  from  to-day,  but  I  do  not 
keep  the  run  as  well  as  most  of  the  men.  Many  of  the  uniforms  are  done, 
and  at  the  close  of  a  drill  one  of  the  common  exclamations  is  “Fellers, 
let’s  go  down,  and  try  on  our  clothes.”  I  believe  many  a  Furlough  coat 
is  worn  more  here  in  this  way  than  it  is  away  from  here.  Before  I  turned 
into  the  store-worn  [clothes]  Father  brought  me  I  dressed  up  in  them 
one  night  after  taps,  and  to  my  intense  disgust  I  discovered  that  I  looked 
just  as  uncomfortable  and  priggish  as  all  graduates  do  when  they  are  first 
promoted  to  the  walks  of  private  life.  I  think  now  of  wearing  home  my 
Cadet  frock,  as  it  would  stand  the  dust,  and  dirt  better  than  black  cloth, 
and  I  don’t  care  how  much  of  a  guy  I  look  like  in  the  cars.  .  .  . 
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[Anna  to  John] 


Cambridge  May  13,  ’57 

. . .  She  [Grandmother  Hammond]  brought  me  home  in  the  afternoon, 
with  two  men  on  the  box,  as  fine  as  you  please.  Yesterday  I  christened 
my  green  silk.  I  was  just  dressed  in  it  when  dear  Grandmother  drove  up 
in  Aunt  Russell’s  coupe.  It  was  her  first  call  here  for  six  months.  We  all 
went  out  to  speak  to  her,  and  she  was  very  aflFectionate  and  sweet  and 
seemed  really  pleased  to  be  here  once  more.  She  looked  pale,  but  not 
thin  in  the  face,  and  with  her  customary  thoughtfulness  brought  a  bas¬ 
ket  of  oranges.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  outer  world  changed,  you  know, 
while  she  was  shut  up,  and  she  seems  exhilarated  with  pleasure  at  getting 
out  again  and  finding  everything  so  lovely.  Good  soul !  I  hope  she  will 
continue  to  feel  as  serene  and  happy  as  long  as  she  lives. . .  . 


[Mrs.  Palfrey  to  John] 

Tuesday,  May  i6th  1857 

. . .  We  have  just  sent  off  your  box,  my  dear  Son,  containing  a  few  things 
and  much  love.  I  put  in  the  drawers,  some  cake,  oranges,  apples,  choco¬ 
lates,  two  kinds — some  soda,  soap,  violets,  smoked  beef  and  last  though 
not  least  the  sweet  image  of  thy  mother’s  face.  Father  tyed  [sic]  up  the 
box  in  first  rate  style,  and  marched  off  with  it  under  his  arm  to  take  the 
Bus.  I  hope  it  will  reach  you  without  delay  for  I  fear  the  fruit  will  de¬ 
cay  and  stain  your  drawers,  otherwise.  It  is  directed  to  the  care  of  Capt. 
Coppee,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  know  that  you  have  got  a  thin  pair 
of  drawers  to  wear  this  hot  weather.  I  think  you  had  better  call  and  get 
them,  even  if  you  can’t  take  the  box  of  things  till  Saturday.  Our  dress¬ 
maker  has  arrived  and  we  are  all  in  requisition  as  usual,  but  I  must  take 
time  to  tell  you  how  much  I  thank  you  for  being  so  constant  in  writing 
when  you  have  so  much  to  do. 

I  think  before  long  the  people  will  understand  they  must  obey  you  and 
cease  teasing  you.  I  wish  you  could  smell  how  sweet  the  blossoms  on  the 
Crab  are  this  morning.  I  am  writing  at  the  table  wh.  stands  now  with  my 
desk  on  it  before  my  window,  and  the  air  is  filled  with  sweet  perfume. 
The  birds  sing  like  all  possessed  and  every  thing  looks  most  lovely.  How 
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beautiful  it  must  be  at  the  pt.  It  is  Tuesday  and  I  must  wait  no  longer 
than  to  renew  my  blessings  upon  you — Good  bye  dear,  God  bless  you 
ever. 


[John  to  Frank] 

West  Point,  N.  Y.  May  20,  1857 

All  other  recitations  are  over  except  in  Ethics  and  Geology.  In  the 
former  I  am  pretty  safe.  In  the  latter  I  am  not  rising.  Even  if  I  know 
what  minerals  fuse  in  the  book  when  I  get  one  of  them  I  could  blow  my¬ 
self  blue  before  it  would  yield  to  the  blow-pipe.  The  course  is  in  fact 
through.  It  is  about  an  even  thing  whether  I  come  out  first  or  not.  I  don’t 
mean  by  this  that  I  could  now  easily  turn  the  balance,  but  that  the  meth¬ 
od  of  making  out  the  general  graduating  standing  is  mysterious,  and 
without  knowing  this  I  cannot  tell  from  my  standing  in  former  times 
when  I  am  coming.  I  look  at  the  question  just  as  though  it  did  not  con¬ 
cern  me,  and  I  really  care  very  little  either  way.  The  first  two  are  sure 
this  year  of  the  Engineers,  and  if  I  went  in  the  Army,  this  is  the  only  im¬ 
portant  point.  If  I  don’t  go  in  the  Army,  I  don’t  care  either  way.  I  should 
prefer  to  be  first  while  I  am  here,  but  away  from  here  I  shall  think  very 
little  about  where  I  used  to  stand.  I  have  got  all  I  came  here  for.  I  have 
not  been  as  gloomy  as  you  suppose.  I  have  had  decidedly  the  most  cheer¬ 
ful  spring  yet,  and  that  without  reference  to  graduating;  for  I  have  not 
got  quite  reconciled  to  this  notion  yet.  I  have  taken  going  down  hill  very 
easily,  and  now  I  am  down  I  am  very  contented.  .  .  . 

John  graduated  from  West  Point  first  in  his  class  with  the 
commission  of  first  lieutenant  in  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the 
United  States  Army,  and  his  only  comment  on  the  occasion  was 
‘‘The  diplomas  were  given  out  Monday,  and  I  came  out  first.  I 
think  you  will  see  me  Friday  night,  but  don’t  let  it  interfere  with 
your  Class  Day.” 

He  was  sent  at  once  to  Portland  to  build  the  large  fort  in  the 
Harbor,  and  he  lived  in  comparative  luxury  in  a  comfortable 
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hotel  suite,  kept  a  saddle-horse,  a  man-servant,  and  found  him¬ 
self  an  eligible  and  very  much  sought-after  young  bachelor.  But, 
I  regret  to  say,  he  was  inwardly  a  bit  of  a  snob  and  rather  looked 
down  his  nose  at  the  society  which  was  making  advances  to  him, 
writing  sarcastic  remarks  to  his  family  about  Portland  customs. 
He  kept  himself  aloof  for  quite  a  while  with  his  solitary  rides  and 
his  visits  to  the  neighboring  greenhouses,  where  he  studied  with 
starving  passion  the  art  of  raising  flowers  under  glass  and  always 
brought  home  a  single  rose  to  beautify  and  perfume  his  apart¬ 
ment.  He  gradually  thawed  out,  however,  and  discovered  to  his 
surprise  that  there  were  some  cultured  people  in  Portland  after 
all,  far  removed  from  Boston  though  it  was,  and  in  the  end  made 
several  valued  and  life-long  friends!  His  post  was  very  congen¬ 
ial,  his  family  made  him  occasional  visits,  and  he  was  agreeably 
established  in  that  city  for  three-and-one-half  years  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
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JOHN’S  career  at  West  Point  was  the  turning  point  toward 
better  financial  times  for  the  Palfrey  family,  which  had  one 
less  mouth  to  feed  and  an  elder  son  now  supporting  himself  by 
teaching  school  while  he  prepared  himself  for  the  legal  profes¬ 
sion.  The  Hammond  estate  was  yielding  a  better  income,  and 
Palfrey’s  lectures,  especially  the  Lowell  group,  were  more  re¬ 
munerative.  Dr.  Palfrey  came  to  the  determination  that  he  must 
at  last  indulge  the  longings  that  had  been  accumulating  within 
him  for  a  good  many  years,  gather  his  resources  together,  with¬ 
draw  from  public  life,  and  concentrate  on  writing  the  history  of 
his  beloved  New  England. 

[Diary] 

At  the  close  of  my  Journal  for  1855,  I  find  myself  declaring:  “The 
prospect  of  my  declining  days  is  brighter  than  has  been  either  the  ex¬ 
perience  or  the  prospect  of  any  that  have  gone  before.”  The  politician’s 
grim  part  was  played  through.  I  retired  to  dress  for  another  character. 

To  do  this  thoroughly  and  from  its  source,  he  felt  it  necessary 
to  go  abroad,  especially  to  England.  In  March,  1856,  feeling 
comparatively  comfortable  about  his  family’s  welfare  and  with 
his  pockets  bulging  with  letters  to  the  scholars  and  great  men  of 
the  mother  country,  he  sailed  for  Europe  to  begin  the  research  on 
what  was  destined  to  be  his  greatest  work.  James  Russell  Lowell 
wrote  him  a  poem,  and  Richard  H.  Dana  a  letter  which  warmed 
his  heart,  both  of  which  follow. 
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[Richard  H.  Dana  to  Dr.  Palfrey] 

Berkeley  St. 

1856 

.  .  .  I  bid  you  good  bye,  and  wish  you  most  sincerely  a  satisfactory  re¬ 
sult  of  your  journey,  and  a  safe  and  happy  return  to  your  family  and 
home,  and  to  a  public  that  may  some  day  have  the  gratitude  and  courage 
to  show  a  sense  of  its  great  obligations  to  you,  for  services  rendered  at 
a  time  when  they  could  be  rendered  only  at  a  peril  and  sacrifice. 


Poem  to  John  G.  Palfrey 
from  James  Russell  Lowell 

T here  are  who  triumph  in  a  losing  cause 
Who  can  fut  on  defeat y  as  ^twere  a  wreath 
Unwithering  in  the  adverse  popular  breath 
Safe  from  the  blasting  demagogues^  applause 
^Tis  they  who  stand  for  Freedom  and  God^s  Laws. 
And  so  stands  Palfrey y  now — Yet  more  than  half 
The  victory  is  attainedy  when  one  or  two 
Through  the  fooPs  laughter  and  the  traitoPs  scorny 
Beside  thy  sepulchre  can  bide  the  momy 
Crucified  T ruthy  when  thou  shalt  rise  anew. 


[Mrs.  Palfrey  to  John] 

Cambridge,  22  Mar.  1856 

Lest  I  should  not  be  able  to  find  time  tomorrow  to  write  you,  I  will 
begin  today  and  take  time  by  the  forelock,  as  I  should  be  sorry  not  to 
give  you  an  account  of  the  past  week,  which  has  been  one  of  so  much  in¬ 
terest — as  the  last  one  which  your  dear  pa  will  spend  with  us  for  so  long 
a  time.  It  has  been  a  very  busy  week  with  us  all  but  as  for  him,  he  has 
hopped  about  like  unto  a  parched  Pea,  or  a  March  Hare,  going  to  town 
day  after  day,  making  calls,  dining,  doing  errands  and  while  at  home 
[staying]  extensively  in  his  room  writing,  putting  up  papers,  labelling 
everything,  remembering  every  body,  making  provision  for  every  thing 
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while  he  is  gone  and  for  every  body,  leaving  nothing  for  any  of  us  to  do. 
He  bears  it  all  wonderfully  well.  He  looks  thin  and  is  not  wholly  free 
from  his  troublesome  indigestion,  but  he  is  wide  awake,  full  of  energy 
and  action  and  now,  is  nearly  ready  to  embark  having  nearly  finished  all 
that  he  undertook  to  do,  in  other  words — every  thing.  He  has  received 
a  great  deal  of  kindness  which  is  always  cheering  you  know.  I  have  just 
been  making  a  list  of  the  letters  of  Introduction  that  have  been  sent  him, 
and  they  amount  to  34  and  they  are  all  excellent  and  desirable.  Some  of 
them  are  to  such  distinguished  people  that  your  father  thought  we  had 
better  not  speak  of  them  to  any  one,  beside  it  might  happen  that  for  some 
reason  they  might  not  show  him  attention  and  then  no  one  would  be  able 
to  make  mortifying  remarks.  Sumner  and  Fulton  both  gave  him  a  letter 
to  Lord  Carlisle,  Viceroy  of  Ireland  3  and  Dr.  Lowell  sent  him  one  to  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  Mrs.  Stowe  sent  him  one  to  the  Duke  of  Ar¬ 
gyll.  Some  time  I  will  tell  you  who  the  others  are  to.  They  are  all  very 
complimentary  to  your  dear  pa,  and  I  hope  he  will  enjoy  himself  ever  so 
much,  all  the  time.  We  entertained  Club  on  Tuesday.  They  were  all 
present  but  Prescott.  Folsom  and  Parsons  told  dear  pa  they  did  not  know 
when  they  had  had  such  a  pleasant  Club. 


Dr.  Palfrey  seems  to  have  made  a  good  impression  wherever 
he  went,  for  his  invitations  were  repeated  and  he  was  sought  af¬ 
ter  by  Dukes  and  Duchesses  as  well  as  by  writers  and  statesmen; 
he  made  several  lasting  friendships  and  started  many  a  corre¬ 
spondence  that  continued  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  little  Duchess 
of  Argyll,  who,  like  most  of  his  English  acquaintances,  was  in¬ 
terested  in  the  cause  of  the  colored  race,  was  perhaps  his  favor¬ 
ite,  as  they  had  much  in  common  with  their  mutual  opinions  on 
the  antislavery  question.  He  must  have  been  a  very  charming 
and  appreciative  guest  with  his  culture,  wit,  and  good  manners, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  his  wife  was  proud  of  what  she  heard  of  him. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  was  then  in  vogue,  and  he  met  Florence 
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Nightingale  and  visited  various  of  her  relations,  who  made  much 
of  him.  A  negro  received  a  prize  at  graduation  from  Oxford, 
and  a  colored  woman  gave  a  reading  at  the  Argyll  Lodge,  which 
caused  much  interest,  but  no  dismay. 


[Mrs.  Palfrey  to  her  Husband] 


Camb.  Mar.  29,  ’56 


My  dear  husband, 

I  have  not  yet  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  amazement  which  at¬ 
tended  your  departure  fully  to  realize  that  I  am  awake,  and  that  it  is  not 
all  a  dream,  and  that  you  are  actually  sailing  across  the  “bounding-main,” 
that  you  will  not  come  into  the  Library  presently,  and  turn  us  out — for 
it  seems  very  strange  to  think  that  so  very  lately  you  were  here  so  busy 
with  your  books  and  pen,  and  that  we  now  walk  in  so  independently  and 
collect  ourselves  with  our  work-baskets  etc.  etc.  After  you  left  us 
Wednesday  I  went  up  into  our  chamber,  the  bed  had  been  arranged  for 
the  night,  and  your  night  clothes  instead  of  being  laid  where  they  usual¬ 
ly  were,  were  nicely  folded  and  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  as  much  as 
to  say  the  hand  which  seeks  for  them  nightly  is  far  away,  and  will  not 
be  here  tonight  to  need  them,  and  I  thought  I  would  keep  them  for  com¬ 
pany  while  you  are  gone,  till  you  come  back.  .  .  . 


[Dr.  Palfrey  to  his  Wife]  ^  g 

March  27,  ioj4  a.m. 

My  dear  wife;  (Cambridge  time) 

I  wish  you  would  look  in,  and  see  how  very  comfortably  I  am  situated. 
Two  long  tables,  you  remember,  run  the  length  of  this  good  ship’s  din¬ 
ing  saloon.  At  the  head  of  one  of  them  sits  Mr.  Amory,  with  his  feet 
over  the  table  (Yankee  fashion)  reading.  Six  gentlemen  sit  below  him, 
reading  or  writing.  At  the  head  of  the  other  table  lounges  another  at  his 
length,  reading.  Next  to  him  sit  I,  on  the  divan,  and  below  me,  some 
writers  or  readers.  Between  the  tables  a  gentleman  walks. 
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I  had  no  more  time  than  it  was  convenient  to  have  yesterday  morning, 
between  parting  from  you  and  getting  on  ship-board.  After  discharging 
the  pilot  at  the  light,  I  went  down  to  enjoy  myself  in  putting  my  state¬ 
room  in  order,  and  there  found  your  affectionate  notes.  I  opened  my 
trunk  and  took  out  a  few  things,  but  left  the  rest  of  arrangements  of  this 
sort  till  dressing-time  this  morning.  My  trunks  go  under  the  lower  berth, 
and  I  helped  myself  to  half  the  hooks  and  other  accommodations  of  the 
state-room  in  anticipation  of  receiving  a  chum  at  Halifax,  which  however 
I  hope  I  may  escape  j  not  but  that  there  is  room  enough  for  two. 

I  kept  on  deck, — mostly  by  myself,  till  dinner  which  was  at  four 
o’clock.  About  that  time,  I  believe  it  was,  that  we  lost  sight  of  land  at 
Cape  Ann.  I  intend  to  be  governed  by  your  advice  about  diet,  but  it  was 
a  very  good  dinner,  and  I  ate  a  great  deal  of  it,  being  very  hungry,  and 
it  has  not  hurt  me  at  all,  but  quite  the  contrary,  I  thank  you.  After  dinner, 
I  betook  myself  to  the  smoking  room  with  Mr.  Amory,  till  the  intelli¬ 
gence  came  that  a  steamer-ship  was  in  sight,  and  bearing  down  to  speak  to 
us.  She  came  close  by,  showed  her  signals  and  then  sheared  off,  at  which 
our  captain  seemed  discontented,  saying  she  had  made  him  lose  an  hour 
for  nothing. 

By  this  time,  it  was  very  cold.  I  did  not  care  much  about  it,  thanks  to 
my  shawl,  felt  slippers,  and  cloak.  But  our  friend,  the  first  officer,  who 
had  been  busy  with  the  sails,  seeing  me  stamp  my  feet  as  I  passed  him  to 
go  below,  asked  me  to  go  with  him  to  his  cuddy,  where  I  found  a  fire  in 
a  nice  little  grate,  which  was  a  great  luxury.  We  talked  a  while.  Then  he 
said  he  would  go  and  get  a  cup  of  tea,  and,  lighting  a  couple  of  gas  lights, 
and  handing  me  an  “Illustrated”  something  or  other,  left  me  to  toast  my 
feet  from  his  sofa  over  his  fender.  I  had  got  almost  asleep  when  he  came 
back,  and  asked  me  to  repeat  my  visit  as  often  as  I  liked,  whether  he  was 
in  or  not.  I  rayther  like  him. . .  . 

I  have  felt  no  tendency  towards  sea-sickness.  The  vessel  is  very  steady. 
I  have  many  times  known  more  motion  in  going  to  Nahant.  I  perceive 
nothing  of  ship-swell. . . . 

You  may  judge  how  steady  the  vessel  is  by  my  hand  writing,  which  I 
believe,  is  not  much  worse  than  usual. 
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[The  Same]  Regent  St.,  St.  James’s, 

1856,  May  8 

When  I  wrote  to  you  last  on  the  2nd,  I  was  going  to  dine  at  the  Earl  of 
Ellesmere’s.  I  had  a  most  pleasant  visit.  Every  thing  was  magnificent  in 
the  highest  degree,  but  equally  simple  and  easy.  The  Earl  is  a  most  fas¬ 
cinating  person.  The  company  was  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Argyle, 
Mr.  and  Lady  Charlotte  Denison  and  their  daughter  (Lady  Charlotte 
is  niece  of  the  Duke  of  Portland),  a  clergyman,  who  appeared  to  be  a 
character  from  the  attention  which  was  shown  him,  and  three  younger 
gentlemen,  one  of  whom  was  very  particular  to  me,  and  the  two  others, 
the  officers,  I  took  to  be  sons  of  the  Earl.  When  we  were  going  down  to 
dinner,  the  Countess  presented  me  to  her  daughter.  Lady  Blanche  Eger- 
ton,  a  girl  of  about  twenty,  and  told  me  to  give  her  my  arm.  At  dinner 
the  Countess  first  took  another  place,  but  before  we  sat  down,  came  and  sat 
so  as  to  place  me  at  her  right  hand,  while  Lady  Blanche  was  at  mine.  Lady 
Blanche  was  feeling  disposed  to  be  pleasant,  but  English  girls  are  not, 
I  suppose,  very  ready,  being  rather  back  [ward].  The  Countess  made 
herself  very  agreeable  to  me,  and  I  talked  to  her  as  much  as  was  fit,  see¬ 
ing  it  was  plain  that  most  of  her  attention  was  due  to  the  clergyman,  who 
was  at  her  left.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  she  was  drest,  as,  sitting  so  close  to 
her,  I  could  not  see.  Lady  Blanche  was  magnificently  got  up  (the  breadth 
of  her  dress  keeping  me  at  a  respectful  distance)  but  without  jewels. 
Lady  Charlotte  Denison  was  ablaze  with  diamonds.  The  dinner  was 
superb — among  other  things  beauty  of  strawberries  bigger  than  your 
thumb,  of  course — raised  under  glass.  In  my  common  company  get-up 
I  was  dressed  as  well  as  any  of  the  gentlemen.  As  usual  here,  the  gentle¬ 
men  took  a  glass  or  two  of  wine  after  the  ladies  had  retired,  and  then 
joined  them  at  the  teatable  in  the  drawing  room.  Here  Mr.  Denison 
came  up  ^^to  introduce  himself”  to  me,  as  he  said,  (he  is  a  [member]  of 
the  ministry  and  of  Parliament,  and  was  formerly  in  America)  and  en¬ 
quired  about  my  objects,  and  expressed  his  wish  to  facilitate  them.  Lord 
Ellesmere  asked  Miss  Denison  to  recite  something  which  it  seems  he 
had  been  talking  of  with  her.  She  rose  without  any  parade  and  after  a 
little  arrangement  of  a  place  between  him  and  his  Lordship  made  a 
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French  recitation  of  a  speech  of  Joan  of  Arc,  which  it  seemed  to  me  was 
worthy  of  Rachel.  Tone,  action  etc.  were  all  in  Rachel’s  most  passionate 
style.  She  stormed  and  wept,  and  the  moment  she  had  finished,  took  her 
seat  again  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Some  other  company  came  in, — 
among  others  the  Colonel  and  his  wife,  whom  I  had  met  at  Argyle 
Lodge. 

I  have  at  length  got  through  the  [red  tape]  Office  so  far  as  to  have  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  archives  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  Mr.  Panizzi,  the  Great 
Panjandrum  of  the  British  [Museum]  has  made  arrangements  for  me 
with  his  subordinates  such  as  will  make  my  visits  to  it  henceforward  very 
profitable.  .  .  . 


[The  Same] 

May  15,  1856 

Friday  I  dined  at  Lord  Wensleydale’s,  with  Mr.  Howard  (Lord  Car¬ 
lisle’s  brother),  three  young  ladies.  Sir  Francis  Doyle,  Col.  Rawlinson, 
and  Mr.  Warren.  Colonel  R.  is  a  very  interesting  person,  much  younger 
that  I  expected  to  see.  He  favored  me,  after  dinner,  with  a  very  instruc¬ 
tive  and  agreeable  tete-a-tete.  Mr.  Warren  is  the  author  of  “Ten  Thou¬ 
sand  a  Year,”  and  the  “Diary  of  a  Physician.”  We  struck  up  an  acquaint¬ 
ance,  since  advanced  by  an  exchange  of  pamphlets.  Lady  W.  distin¬ 
guished  me  by  taking  my  arm  down  to  dinner. 

Saturday  I  went  by  invitation  to  see  the  distribution  of  medical  de¬ 
grees  at  King’s  College.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  presided,  and 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  Queen’s  cousin,  made  a  speech.  Among  the 
graduates  were  three  black  men.  One  of  them,  particularly  black,  and  in 
respect  to  nose,  hair,  forehead,  and  other  marks,  an  uncommonly  pro¬ 
nounced  negro,  every  one  of  them  frlze  graduates. 

At  odd  times  I  drop  into  one  of  my  clubs,  which  are  between  me  and 
the  public  offices.  I  find  it  better  to  breakfast  at  my  lodging,  where  I  can 
finish  my  writing  for  the  day,  before  I  go  out.  But  when  I  have  no  invi¬ 
tation  to  dine,  I  dine  at  the  club,  as  cheaply  and  elegantly.  Sometimes 
of  an  evening  I  seek  the  same  good  quarters.  Then  I  go  to  the  Library, 
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a  palatial  room  splendidly  lighted.  I  seat  myself  in  a  luxuriously  cush¬ 
ioned  Moroccan  chair  at  an  elegant  little  table,  and  say  “waiter”  in  a 
quiet  tone,  for  quiet  movement  and  voice  are  the  habit  in  these  circles. 
A  liveried  flunkey  brings  me  a  study  lamp  and  such  books  as  I  crave. 
Lastly,  if  I  so  incline,  he  sets  on  my  table  a  waiter  with  a  cup  of  tea,  three 
or  four  slices  of  toast,  and  a  pat  of  butter,  stands  at  rest  till  I  have  paid 
him  for  my  meal,  and  leaves  me  to  pursue  my  studies,  as  I  may  into  the 
small  hours,  if  I  please.  Is  not  this  luxury?  . . . 

And  since  I  have  got  hold  of  the  materials,  I  find  the  examination  of 
them  goes  on  hitherto  much  faster  than  I  expected.  The  indices  to  vol 
umes  which  I  have  had  to  use  are  good,  and  my  knowledge  of  what  is 
mainly  to  be  looked  for  stands  me  in  serviceable  stead.  It  is  very  inter¬ 
esting  to  be  pondering  the  original  contemporary  records  of  the  time,  for 
instance,  when  Charles,  in  his  Council,  was  sowing  the  whirlwind  which 
was  to  sweep  away  his  head.  .  . . 


[Dr.  Palfrey  to  his  Wife] 

May  29,  1856 

^1/2  p.M. — Tuesday  evening  I  went  out  by  railroad  to  dine  with 
Mr.  Peabody,  the  great  bookman,  at  the  Star  and  Garter,  Richmond. 
The  dining-room  (the  inn  is  on  a  hill)  is  lovely.  The  Thames  is  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  landscapes.  The  dinner  was  superb.  I  counted  a 
dozen  servants,  and  there  were  others,  out  of  my  notice  and  vision.  There 
were  thirty-two  at  table,— perhaps  one  or  two  more,  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  in  equal  numbers.  All  the  guests,  Mr.  Peabody  said,  were  Ameri¬ 
cans,  but  one  gentleman.  But  there  were  several  whose  names  I  did  not 
learn.  Of  my  acquaintance  there  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waterston  (whom 
I  had  seen  before),  and  Miss  Green  (daughter  of  Wm.  who  is  here  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin)  young  Appleton,  Lyman  and  Shaw  (the  Chief 
Justice’s  son),  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Bartlett,  and  Miss  Turnbull,  sister  of 
Mrs.  Sarah  Lawrence.  Mrs.  [Morgan]  daughter  of  Rev.  Mr.  Pierpont, 
and  wife  of  Mr.  Peabody’s  partner.  I  had  a  good  deal  of  talk  with  her. 
Mrs.  Bartlett  sat  at  Mr.  Peabody’s  right  hand,  then  I,  and  then  Miss 
Turnbull,  whom  I  took  in.  On  Mr.  Peabody’s  left  was  the  sister  of  Mrs. 
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Dallas,  then  Mr.  Bartlett,  etc.  I  had  a  little  talk  after  dinner  with  Ar¬ 
thur  Lyman  and  young  Shaw,  who  inquired  about  John,  the  latter  of 
which  as  the  former  being  his  classmate.  I  had  arranged  to  come  back 
early  by  train  to  assist  at  a  levee  of  scientific  gentlemen  (big  wigs  in  that 
department),  but  Mr.  Peabody  asked  me  to  escort  the  two  Miss  Dallases 
and  their  aunt  to  town,  in  his  carriage,  as  they  had  come  out  with  him  and 
he  was  not  going  back.  There  seemed  nothing  for  me  to  say  but  yes,  and 
as  the  ladies  did  not  incline  to  move  till  near  midnight,  I  lost  my  science. 
They  were  agreeable,  however,  through  a  drive  of  some  ten  miles,  and 
I  did  not  care  much  about  it. 

Every  body,  of  course,  is  just  now  on  his  or  her  way  to  the  Parks  to 
see  the  fireworks.  Turning  my  head  towards  the  window  this  moment  I 
saw  something  which  may  be  worth  mentioning  before  I  forget  it — 
great  uncovered  baggage  wagons  with  four,  five  and  six  seats,  drawn  by 
one  or  two  great  horses,  and  occupied  by  well  dressed  men  and  women — 
the  floors  covered  I  think  with  nice  straw, — they  do  every  thing  so  nice¬ 
ly  for  comfort  in  England,  from  high  to  low.  The  fine  looking,  quiet 
police,  in  the  usual  uniform,  are  walking  or  riding  about  the  streets  in 
great  form,  but  each  man  alone,  except  others  on  horseback.  It  is  time 
for  me  to  dress  and  go,  or  the  crowd  may  be  in  my  way.  Now  a  wagon 
has  passed  with  twenty-four  people  drawn  by  one  horse.  But  then  the 
roads  are  perfect.  The  horses  are  of  the  sizes  here,  from  that  of  ele¬ 
phants  to  that  of  dogs.  There  go  two  immense  wagons  with  coarse  awn¬ 
ings  thrown  over  the  top,  to  be  pulled  down  in  case  of  rain.  .  .  . 

The  fireworks  last  night  were  very  magnificent.  There  was  a  large  par¬ 
ty  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  Stafford  House.  The  scene,  with  all  the 
grand  [chandeliers]  lighted  up,  was  of  unspeakable  splendor.  The  ladies 
and  gentlemen  wore  great-coats,  cloaks,  etc.  We  all  went  on  the  roof, 
where  were  benches  closed  in  with  cloth  partitions  (for  it  was  cold),  and 
an  awning.  We  looked  down  on  the  probably  250,000  or  300,000  people 
in  the  Green  Park.  Buckingham  Palace,  opposite,  and  close  by  across  the 
Park,  was  not  illuminated,  though  there  were  lights  in  the  windows  of 
the  rooms,  where,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  the  Queen  and  her  attendants  and 
guests  were  looking  at  the  show.  I  think  I  enjoyed  still  more  the  show 
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after  we  came  down.  The  great  dining  room  of  Stafford  House  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  beautiful  room  in  Europe.  There  the  supper  was  laid.  Gen¬ 
tlemen  and  ladies  sat  down  to  it.  People  wandered  about,  and  came  in 
when  they  liked,  and  sat  down  when  they  saw  a  vacant  place,  and  were 
waited  upon  by  a  regiment  of  footmen  all  much  finer  than  our  military 
schools.  My  two  patronesses  were  gracious,  and  I  made  some  new  ac¬ 
quaintances.  I  was  introduced  by  a  gentleman  to  his  wife,  who  was  only 
Mrs.  but  who  took  pains  to  tell  me  that  she  was  niece  of  the  Duke  of 
Lewiston  the  only  Irish  Duke.  Oh  that  I  could  tell  you  the  splendor  of 
the  scene  I  overlooked,  as,  when  the  party  was  breaking  up,  I  stood  talk¬ 
ing  to  the  Duchess  of  Argyll,  who  sat  upon  a  sofa  on  the  principal  land¬ 
ing  of  the  great  stair-case.  Another  beautiful  view  followed  as  I  came 
home.  I  stopped  at  the  Athenaeum  Club-house  and  walked  nearly  an 
hour  in  a  gallery  which  goes  round  three  sides  of  the  building  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  story.  The  illumination  of  the  houses  made  the  streets  on  each  side 
as  bright  as  day,  and  I,  alone  (I  cannot  tell  how  this  happened,  but  others, 
it  seemed,  were  either  not  so  wise  or  so  lucky  as  myself)  was  looking 
right  down  on  thousands  and  thousands  of  people  moving  quietly  on 
foot  and  in  vehicles  of  all  sorts,  along  them  all.  Seven  lodgers,  it  seems, 
were  glad  to  get  mattresses  on  the  floor  in  this  house  last  night.  My  land¬ 
lady  would  have  been  glad  to  lay  down  some  in  my  sitting  room.  Of 
course  I  told  her,  when  I  knew  it,  that  she  did  wrong  not  to  do  so.  She 
was  diffident  about  asking. 


[Mrs.  Palfrey  to  her  Husband] 


(Hon.  J.  G.  Palfrey) 
My  dear  husband 


Cambridge,  June  8th,  ’56 


.  .  .  We  rejoice  so  much  over  every  invitation  you  receive  that  we  quite 
feel  disappointed  when  you  do  not  have  one  for  every  day  especially  to 
those  houses  where  things  are  conducted  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  English 
society,  and  novel  to  Americans.  I  rejoice  in  your  having  met  Dickens.  I 
should  be  very  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  telling  him  that  I  am 
not  obliged  to  him  for  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  only,  but  that  I  humbly 
hope,  also,  that  he  has  made  me  a  better  woman  by  his  writings  than  I 
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should  have  been  without  them,  and  that  I  prize  them  most  highly,  and 
wish  I  could  in  some  measure  repay  my  obligation  to  him,  which  I  feel 
to  be  very  great.  I  hope  you  will  see  a  great  deal  of  him.  .  .  . 


[  Dr.  Palfrey  to  John  ]  Athenaeum  Club 

3rd  June  8  p.M. 

. .  .  Saturday  morning  I  walked  out  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll’s  to  breakfast 
at  ten.  The  breakfast  was  very  handsome  and  savory,  but  I  really  did  not 
take  notice  enough  to  tell  you  what  the  various  materials  of  it  were.  For 
myself,  I  stuck  pretty  close  to  coffee,  muffins  and  tongue  cooked  with 
jelly.  Among  the  footmen  who  receive  the  guests,  and  then  wait,  some  of 
them,  at  table,  I  always  observe  in  this  house  one  tall  fellow,  about  five 
and  twenty  years  old,  in  full  highland  costume.  The  Duchess  of  Suther¬ 
land  was  there,  her  sister.  Lady  . . . ,  Mrs.  Labouchere,  and  another  lady 
who  to  me  remains  incognito.  Her  Grace  of  Sutherland  sat  at  the  host’s 
right  hand,  and  I  was  placed  at  his  left.  Macaulay  came,  and  was  in 
full  blast.  The  whole  thing,  which  lasted  three  hours  (more  than  two 
hours  at  table)  was  most  agreeable.  After  we  returned  to  the  drawing¬ 
room,  a  gentleman,  with  whom  I  had  had  a  little  conversation  across  the 
table  came  up  to  me  and  said  that  he  had  had  the  gratification  of  moving 
my  admission  to  the  Athenaeum  club.  I  of  course  asked  if  I  had  the  hon¬ 
or  of  addressing  Lord  Stanhope  (for  I  knew  that  Lord  S.  had  moved 
my  admission: — he  is  you  know,  though  recently  successor  to  the  earl¬ 
dom,  the  Lord  .  .  .  whose  history  I  reviewed  not  altogether  favorably) . 
He  said,  yes  3  I  said  I  was  very  happy  in  the  opportunity  to  make  my  ac¬ 
knowledgements  etc.  etc.,  and  then  he  talked  agreeably  on  other  matters. 

Next  to  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  so  nearly  opposite  to  me,  was 
a  gentleman  who,  without  meaning  amiss,  was  not  absolutely  clear  on 
the  Slavery  question.  Her  GraCe  and  I  said  our  say  and  he  was  not  per¬ 
tinacious.  After  he  had  gone  I  learned  that  it  was  Moulton,  the  host,  and 
proprietor  of  the  place  where  the  Plymouth  congregation  used  to  wor¬ 
ship  before  they  went  to  Holland.  Another  gentleman,  who  made  a  long 
talk  with  me,  was,  I  believe.  Sir  George  Grey,  Home  Secretary,  or  Mr. 
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LaboucherCj  Colonial  Society,  both  of  whom  I  understood  to  be  there. 

As  the  last  of  the  party  were  going  away,  and  I  was  moving  with  them, 
the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  shaking  hands  with  me,  seemed  to  motion  me 
to  a  seat  by  her  side  as  much  as  to  say — hold  on  a  minute,  and  let  us  see 
if  there  is  not  something  to  say.  As  there  was  no  harm  done,  even  if  I  was 
mistaken,  I  sat  down,  and  when  the  guests  were  departed,  the  Duchess 
of  Argyll  came  and  sat  on  the  other  side  of  her  mother,  and  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  or  half  an  hour  I  had  a  most  agreeable  conversation  with  these  ladies, 
of  which  Slavery  was  the  chief  subject,  though  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
others.  .  .  . 


[Dr.  Palfrey  to  his  Wife]  19  Regent  St.  June  5 

1034  A.M. 

...lam  due  in  half  an  hour  at  Stafford  House,  to  be  thence  taken  by  her 
Grace  of  Argyll  to  St.  PauPs.  I  grudge  the  morning  to  my  studies,  but 
this  show  is  a  thing,  I  am  told,  to  be  seen  by  all,  meaning  by  those  to 
whom  it  is  possible.  To  me  it  will  be  possible  just  once.  Besides,  I  meant 
any  way  to  take  a  look  at  St.  PauPs  some  time,  and  this  will  serve  in 
place  of  a  solitary  visit. 

4p2  P.M. — Here  I  am  again,  and  what  I  have  seen  meanwhile  I  would 
not  have  failed  to  see  for  any  money.  You  know  that  St.  PauPs  is  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world,  and  I  could  not  have  seen  it  possibly  to  better 
advantage.  But  that  is  not  all  I  have  seen. 

At  Stafford  House  I  was  received  by  one  early  embroidered  menial, 
it  being  probably  too  early  an  hour  for  the  regular  guard  to  be  detailed. 
He  showed  me  to  a  room  where  there  were  ten  priceless  [specimens]  of 
pictures — Raphaels  and  [many  others]  and  presently  her  Grace  of  Ar¬ 
gyll  joined  me.  We  got  into  a  plain  carriage  (her  arms  not  on  the  bands 
— perhaps  she  did  not  care  to  show  them  in  the  city)  attended  by  two 
footmen.  We  called  and  took  tea  with  Lady  Blanche  Egerton,  whom  I 
liked  better  than  when  I  dined  by  her  side,  as  I  felt  better  acquainted. 
We  got  to  St.  PauPs  late  and  when  we  got  to  the  door,  it  was  tremen¬ 
dously  crowded.  But  when  I  showed  the  tickets,  an  official  with  a  silver 
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rod  said  inquiringly — “the  Duchess  of  Argyll?”  (I  do  not  know  how  he 
knew,  for  the  whole  showed  that  he  did  not  recognize  her  person,  and 
I  saw  nothing  on  the  tickets  to  tell  him).  I  said  yes,  and  presently  he 
walked  before  us  and  presently  a  large  crowd  parted  like  magic,  and  he 
advanced,  us  following  him  and  made  lane  for  us  to  the  Dean’s  pew,  un¬ 
der  the  very  center  of  the  vast  dome.  In  the  pew  was  the  Bishop  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  who  was  to  preach,  the  Dean  (Milman)  and  several  others.  The 
Dean,  in  full  costume,  motioned  us  to  seats,  which  had  been  reserved, 
and  I  found  myself  where  there  was  nothing  but  the  pew-side  between 
me  and  the  four  Canons  of  St.  Paul’s,  also  in  complete  equipment.  I  can¬ 
not  at  all  describe  to  you  what  I  saw,  and  heard.  It  was  altogether  a  sub¬ 
lime  scene.  On  tiers  of  seats,  ranged  in  circular  order  from  the  floor  to 
high  up  the  wall,  under  the  dome,  were  children,  girls  and  boys,  each 
school  by  itself  in  the  different  uniforms  of  the  Charity  Schools  of  Lon¬ 
don.  I  understood  the  Dean  to  say  there  were  about  six  thousand  of  them. 
I  would  have  said  there  were  many  more. 

.  .  .  The  music,  even  to  me,  appeared  indescribably  fine.  The  regular 
artists  of  the  Cathedral  Choir  took  the  lead,  but  the  choruses  sung  by 
such  a  vast  number  of  young  voices,  perfectly  trained,  had  a  wonderful 
effect  of  force  and  grandeur.  The  Coronation  Hymn  and  the  Hallelujah 
Chorus  (both,  I  believe,  Handel’s)  were  two  of  the  pieces  sung. 

The  Duchess  dropped  me  at  the  Athenaeum  on  her  way  home,  after  a 
very  pleasant  sitting  luncheon  at  the  Deanery. 


[Dr.  Palfrey  to  John] 


'  1 856  June  28,  A.M. 


. . .  I  went  over  in  a  cab  to  Argyll  Lodge,  at  Kensington,  about  three  miles 
off.  As  I  drove  up  the  hill  to  the  house,  there  were  two  carriages,  at  dif¬ 
ferent  points  in  the  ascent  showing  me  the  white  coats,  cockaded  hats,  red 
[waistcoats]  and  breeches,  and  white  cottoned  calves  of  their  footmen. 
I  got  to  the  door  a  few  minutes  before  eight,  and  a  half  dozen  footmen 
passed  me  on  to  the  drawing  room,  where  his  Grace  was  awaiting  his 
guests  in  a  dress  very  much  the  same  as  mine,  except  that  he  wore  over  his 
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waistcoat,  the  broad,  green  sash,  and  on  his  breast  the  Order  of  the  This¬ 
tle,  to  which  he  was  raised  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  believe  you  know  some¬ 
thing  of  his  position.  He  is  the  head  of  all  the  Campbells,  a  family  which 
has  other  peerages,  in  five  different  persons,  besides  several  which  are 
united  in  him.  His  family,  in  the  time  of  the  religious  struggles,  cut  off 
heads,  and  had  their  own  cut  off,  for  the  Presbyterian  cause.  He  is  thirty- 
three  years  old,  a  Cabinet  Minister  formerly  Lord  Privy  Seal,  now  Post¬ 
master  General.  He  is  by  common  consent  recognized  as  a  very  able  and 
good  man.  In  person  he  is  not  striking  at  first  sight.  He  has  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  red  hair,  with  the  eyes  and  complexion  which  commonly  ac¬ 
company  it,  but  his  mouth  is  delicate,  and  his  expression  in  conversation 
has  much  vivacity  and  sweetness. 

Having  been  received  by  him  with  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  I  left 
him  with  two  or  three  gentlemen,  and  passed  out  of  a  bay-window  to  a 
terrace,  where  the  Duchess  was  sitting,  who  presented  me  to  Lady  Kil¬ 
dare  and  Lady  Becker.  The  Duchess,  who  is  the  oldest  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland  is  not  what  [you]  or  what  I,  should  call  handsome. 
And  yet  I  cannot  tell  why.  Her  features  are  quite  regular,  and  her  com¬ 
plexion  very  fair  and  purej  and  she  has  a  very  sweet  and  animated  ex¬ 
pression.  Her  manners  I  think  very  engaging  j  they  have  the  naturalness, 
simplicity,  repose,  and  at  the  same  time  free  [expression]  of  the  highest 
breeding,  while  they  convey  to  you  the  idea  of  great  rectitude  and  good¬ 
ness  of  heart.  She,  like  the  other  ladies,  was  dressed  magnificently,  but  I 
think  none  of  them  wore  jewelry.  The  Marchioness  of  Kildare  (wife  of 
the  oldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Lewiston)  is  sister  of  the  Duchess,  younger, 
handsomer,  and  decidedly  pleasing,  though  I  should  think  of  not  so 
marked  a  character.  Lady  Becker  (dowager)  is  the  ci-devant  Miss 
O’Neill,  of  high  scenic  celebrity.  She  must  be  as  old  as  I  am,  at  least.  She 
was  elegant  and  agreeable,  but  I  saw  no  particular  indication  of  the  un¬ 
questionable  O’Neill  genius. 

(I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  oblige  Mr.  Mahan  by  introducing  him  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  English  Military  Evacuation  Commission.) 

The  terrace  in  which  I  sat  and  stood  a  little  with  those  ladies  before 
dinner,  was  on  the  back  of  the  house,  looking  down  upon  a  lawn  of  such 
verdure  and  foliage  as  are  only  to  be  seen  in  England  j — the  old  trees 
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beautifully  grouped,  with  little  [beds]  of  flowers  spotting  the  green  turf 
at  intervals  and  here  and  there  a  simple  summer  house  in  some  shady 
nook.  The  Marquis  of  Lorn  and  Lord  Archibald  Campbell,  frolicking 
boys  of  ten  and  eleven  years  old,  were  running  up  every  now  and  then 
to  speak  to  their  mother.  They  were  very  pretty  persons  in  their  full 
Highland  costume,  with  their  little  white  knees  exposed.  There  are  eight 
children  in  the  family  and  the  oldest  is  not  eleven. 

The  dinner  was  an  endless  procession  of  courses,  all  served  on  plates. 
I  have  not  the  least  idea  what  the  material  of  most  of  it  was.  One  thing 
was  the  famous  white  baity  which  I  had  declined,  when  the  Duke  told  me 
what  it  was,  and  advised  me  to  reconsider.  It  is  a  very  little  fish,  much 
smaller  than  the  smallest  smelt.  It  is  reckoned  a  great  delicacy,  and  the 
common  idea  is  that  it  is  produced  nowhere  except  in  the  mud  of  the 
Thames.  This,  however,  the  Duke  told  me,  is  incorrect. 

At  table,  the  Duchess  was  supported  on  her  right  hand  by  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  next  to  whom,  on  his  other  side,  sat  the  Marchioness  of  Kil¬ 
dare.  Sir  Colin,  a  hard-looking  old  soldier  just  returned  from  the  Cri¬ 
mea,  wore  the  red  sash,  and  [medal]  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  to  which 
he  has  lately,  I  believe,  been  promoted  for  services  in  the  Russian  war. 
I  hear  it  said  that  his  charge  decided  the  battle  of  Balaklava.  It  was  amaz¬ 
ing  to  see  his  tenderness  for  the  little  future  head  of  his  clan,  and  how  the 
boy  hung  round  him  before  and  after  dinner,  for  children  do  not  come 
to  table.  The  Duke  told  me,  sotto  vocey  a  story  about  him,  which  though 
in  no  sort  discreditable  to  him,  I  will  not  put  on  paper. 

I  sat  on  the  Duke’s  left  hand,  with  a  very  intelligent  young  German 
gentleman  on  my  left.  At  his  Grace’s  right  was  Lady  Becker,  and  then  a 
fine  looking  person  of  thirty  or  more,  with  whom  I  had  a  good  deal  of 
talk,  and  whom  I  take  to  have  been  the  Marquis  of  Kildare. 

As  we  sat  at  table  we  looked  out  through  the  open  windows  upon  the 
lawn  I  have  told  you  of.  As  it  grew  dark,  or  rather  darker,  for  there  is 
scarcely  any  dark  now, — variegated  lamps  were  lighted  in  festoons  from 
tree  to  tree.  The  gentlemen  sat  some  time  at  table  after  the  ladies,  and 
then  joined  them  to  take  tea,  the  Duchess  presiding  at  the  table,  and  ser¬ 
vants  taking  the  tea  around.  Other  company, — perhaps  ten  or  a  dozen 
ladies  and  gentlemen, — began  to  drop  in,  one  of  whom  was  Mr.  Denison, 
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son-in-law  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  personally  quite  a  character,— 
who  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  me,  and  hoped  he  should  see  me 
now  that  he  had  returned  to  London  from  the  country. 

I  believe  I  have  mentioned  every  gentleman  present  either  at  dinner 
or  in  the  evening,  whose  name  I  knew.  At  dinner  was  a  conspicuous  per¬ 
son,  an  Italian,  whom  I  had  met  at  Mr.  Levison’s  two  days  before,  and  a 
nice  Presbyterian  clergyman,  just  returned  from  a  twenty  years’  sojourn 
in  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  previous  to  which  the  Duke  told  me  he  had  been 
his  Tutor,  five  or  six  years.  After  tea,  gentlemen  and  ladies  wandered 
about  in  little  groups  in  the  beautiful  grounds  without  any  ceremony  or 
talked  and  looked  at  the  fine  old  pictures— principally  family  portraits 
—in  the  suit  of  rooms.  I  sat  a  while  in  a  summer  house  with  the  Duchess, 
and  a  pretty,  pleasant  little  person,  to  whom  she  presented  me,  if  I  heard 
right,  as  Lady  Emily  Bying.  At  the  end  of  a  summer-house  discourse 
with  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  Mr.  Davison,  and  a  nameless  gentleman,  I 

started  for  home  at  half  past  eleven. 

I  will  tell  you  something  that  it  is  as  well  you  should  know,  but  which 
it  is  best  you  should  say  nothing  about,  because  I  am  by  no  means  sure  of 
having  the  right  of  the  story,  and  2,  because  any  report  of  it  would  be 
liable  to  misconstruction, — particularly  among  your  fiery  young  men. 
The  day  before  yesterday,  I  heard  a  very  unpleasant  story  that  at  the 
Queen’s  levee,  the  day  before  that,  two  Americans  had  offered  them¬ 
selves  to  be  presented  in  improper  costumes  j  that  they  were  stopped  by 
the  officer  at  the  Palace,  and  that  Mr.  Dallas,  after  remonstrating  went 
away  without  going  in  to  make  his  bow.  As  the  story  was  told  to  me  by  a 
nobleman,  these  two  persons  were  dressed  not  so  well  as  in  a  frock-coat, 
but  in  a  cut-away,  with  yellow  waistcoat  and  black  tie.  The  papers  took  it 
up,  and  two  or  three  of  them  were  a  little  savage,  the  great  “Times 
beginning  a  leader  with  ^^Will  our  American  cousins  never  learn  man¬ 
ners?”  I  could  not  understand  it,  and  last  night  I  asked  the  Duke  what 
the  facts  were.  He  said  there  had  been  a  mistake,  and  that  it  was  to  be 
regretted  that  a  word  had  been  said  publicly  about  it,  and  still  more  that 
it  had  not  been  explained  on  the  spot,  in  which  case  there  would  have  been 
no  difficulty.  He  said  that,  as  he  now  understood  the  case,  one  gentleman 
had  presented  himself  in  a  dress  which  the  Master  of  Ceremonies  did 
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not  suppose  to  be  uniform  of  any  kind,  but  which  turned  out  to  be  in  some 
sense,  a  uniform  recognized  by  the  United  States,  and  which  had  it  been 
known  to  be  so,  would  have  been  promptly  respected.  I  asked  him  if  he 
knew  anything  about  who  the  gentleman  was,  or  where  from.  He  said  he 
understood  him  to  be  from  some  national  place  of  correction,  but  he  had 
forgotten  the  name.  I  asked,  whether  West-Point  would  do.  He  replied 
that  was  it  exactly.  I  asked  if  he  could  not  help  me  to  the  gentleman’s 
name,  and  after  boggling  a  little,  he  got  near  enough  to  Mahan,  to  make 
me  conclude  that  was  it.  I  explained  to  him,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Mahan 
was  a  gentleman  incapable  of  intentional  rudeness  of  the  kind  supposed 
in  the  [papers]  and  that  there  was,  to  my  knowledge,  a  peculiar  uniform, 
though  I  forgot  what  it  was,  for  teachers  in  the  Academy  not  holding 
military  commissions,  which  was  Mr.  M’s  case.  I  hear  that  Prof.  Mahan, 
if  it  be  he,  has  addressed  a  note  of  explanation  to  the  Athenaeum  Club, 
to  which  he  had  been  admitted.  I  shall  go  in  search  of  him  today.  Again 
— say  nothing. 

(I  should  not  have  omitted  the  crowning  charm  of  this  beautiful  sum¬ 
mer  evening  scene, — the  absence  of  all  insects.) 


[Dr.  Palfrey  to  his  Family] 

July  20,  1856  p.m. 

Yesterday  afternoon  I  passed  in  Westminster  Abbey.  I  cannot  tell  you 
anything  about  that.  It  is  too  grand  and  too  touching.  Again  and  again  I 
found  the  tears  in  my  eyes.  And  yet  “What’s  Hecuba  to  me,  or  I  to  Hec¬ 
uba?”  But  here  are  the  great  storied  lives  of  the  monumental  history  of 
England.  Here  are  garnered  her  great  ashes,  from  the  Saxon  kings  to  the 
philanthropists  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  people  ought  to  furnish 
the  greatest  of  men,  inciting  them,  as  it  does,  with  the  prospect  of  such 
glory.  But  great  deeds  may  be  done  elsewhere  as  well  as  here,  and  if  with 
less  encouragement  of  grand  earthly  reward,  then  with  all  the  more  hope 
of  the  better  “praise  of  God.” — At  all  events,  apart  from  all  casuistry, 
it  is  a  sublime  pleasure  to  tread  along  ancient  aisles,  built  up  of  such  me¬ 
morials  and  peopled  with  such  shades.  .  .  . 
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[The  Same] 

25th,  P.M. 

Dana  and  I  have  just  come  from  Stafford  House,  or  rather  we  came 
thence  an  hour  ago,  and  have  been  shouting  about  the  charm  of  our  visit 
ever  since.  Princely  apartments,  furniture,  attendance,  and  grub,  with 
the  best  society  of  England  around  a  little  table  for  two  or  three  hours, 
—has  the  world  any  thing  better,  that  is  external  to  the  man,— that  is 
[without]  wife,  children  and  friends?  The  Duke  is  at  the  world’s  end 
at  his  castle  in  Scotland,  so  there  was  not  his  stately  deafness  to  com¬ 
municate  with.  At  the  superb  Duchess’s  right  hand  sat  Dana  5  then  the 
sweet  Duchess,  her  eldest  daughter  j  then  1 3  then  Lord  Kildare  5  then 
an  anonymous  agreeable,  who  may  have  been  Lord  Blantyrej  then  the 
‘Tat,  fair,”  but  far  from  “forty”  Lady  Blantyre,  a  daughter  of  the  D. 
of  Sutherland,  then  Mr.  Labouchere,  (Secretary  for  the  Colonies)  and 
his  wife.  Lady  Mary,  sister  of  the  Duchess,  both  of  whom  fitly  were 
set  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  as  they  came  in  latej  then  the  Marchioness 
of  Kildare,  another  daughter  of  Sutherland  j  then  Mr.  Howard  the 
Duchess’s  brother,  then  the  Duke  of  Argyll  j  then  Lord  Wensleydale, 
who  takes  the  oaths  and  his  seat  as  a  peer  today,  and  has  asked  me  to  go 
and  see  him  do  it.  He  also  asked  me  to  make  him  a  visit  in  the  country, 
and  fix  my  own  time.  The  Argyles  in  parting  reminded  me  of  my  prom¬ 
ised  visit  to  them  in  Scotland.  The  Marquis  of  Stafford,  the  heir  appar¬ 
ent,  came  in  after  breakfast,  and  made  himself  agreeable.  He  told  me  he 
was  off  for  the  Russian  coronation  tomorrow.  .  .  . 


[Dr.  Palfrey  to  his  Family] 


30th  July,  19  Regent  St. 
’56 


.  .  .  When  we  got  to  Stafford  House,  the  Duchess  entered  the  room 
where  her  mother  was  a  few  steps,  and  a  second  or  so  before  me,  so  as  to 
give  me  opportunity  to  hear  her  say,  “We  have  brought  Mr.  Palfrey,” 
etc.  and  the  hostess  reply,  “Oh!  that’s  so  nice,”  before  she  advanced  in 
her  superb  cordiality  to  receive  me.  The  party,  besides  some  half  a  dozen 
children,  who  sat  apart  with  their  governesses,  was  small, — only  some 
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twelve  or  fourteen.  There  were  three  or  four  professionals, — actors, 
managers,  etc.  (Wigham  [a  colored  man],  who  is  very  much  thought  of 
here,  for  one)  who  seemed  to  be  there  to  hear  a  specimen  and  pronounce 
a  judgment  whether  Mrs.  W.  could  be  encouraged  to  give  readings. 
Then  there  were  five  or  six  ladies,  to  most  of  whom  I  was  presented  when 
I  came  near  them,  but  I  could  not  catch  all  their  names.  All  were  young, 
except  a  matronly  nameless  dowager.  There  was  the  pretty  Marchioness 
of  Kildare,  with  whom  I  had  dinner  at  Argyll  Lodge,  and  who  pleasant¬ 
ly  renewed  the  acquaintance,  and  the  prettier  Marchioness  of  StafFord, 
who,  in  the  course  of  nature,  is  to  supersede,  in  the  possession  of  all  this 
magnificence,  the  mother-in-law  whom  she  was  so  prettily  kissing. 

'  Mrs.  Wigham  [a  colored  woman]  and  her  husband  behaved  very 
pleasingly, — with  a  proper  modest  self-possession  and  self-respect.  She  is 
a  little  woman,  not  with  regular  features,  but  with  an  expression  of  talent 
and  sensibility.  Her  voice  has  great  compass  and  is  strong  and  sweet.  She 
began  with  a  scene  in  Hiawatha,  which  did  not  seem  to  me  (or  any  part 
of  the  poem)  well  adapted  for  recitation.  Then  she  gave  several  pieces 
from  Uncle  Tom  as  just  now  dramatized  by  Mrs.  Stowe.  This  was  capi¬ 
tal.  Her  treatment  of  the  negro  voice  and  tone  in  Uncle  Tom  and  Topsy, 
and  of  the  Yankee  in  Miss  Ophelia  were  to  the  life,  and  Eva  could  not 
have  been  more  charmingly  rendered.  Then  she  read  a  scene  from  Mac¬ 
beth, — “Duncan  comes  home  tonight” — but  that  was  not  so  wellj  she 
probably  is  not  up  to  it.  The  first  reading  was  in  the  great  picture-gal¬ 
lery.  So  we  went  first  into  a  parlor  and  then  into  the  great  dining  room 
that  she  might  try  the  capacities  of  her  voice  in  different  situations. 


Dr.  Palfrey  went  to  the  continent  for  several  weeks  in  Au¬ 
gust,  visited  his  nephew,  Walter  Green,  who  was  in  school  in 
Switzerland,  and  sent  home  this  remarkable  comment  from 
Heidelberg.  ^^As  I  passed  the  windows  of  the  drinking-houses 
last  night,  I  could  see  and  hear  plenty  of  the  hilarious  future 
guides  of  the  German  mind,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  fancy  some 
one  on  whom  my  eye  rested  to  be  the  ^clarissimus  and  cruditissi- 
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mus  Schlactenbargeerdenstandnicht  damn-foolishness’  of  the 
next  generation,  who  will  prove  to  the  admiration  of  his  en¬ 
lightened  compatriots  that  the  Savior  of  Man  was  a  Myth.” 
When  he  came  back  to  Great  Britain,  he  went  to  Scotland  and 
among  other  things  made  a  most  glorious  visit  to  the  Argylls  at 
Inverary  Castle  which,  except  for  his  satisfaction  in  and  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  work  for  which  he  had  come  to  Europe,  was, 
perhaps,  the  high  spot  of  his  trip. 


[Dr.  Palfrey  to  John]  Inverary  Castle,  Argyleshire 

Sept.  I,  1856 

. . .  I  got  upon  the  top  of  a  coach  and  proceeded  eight  miles  through  most 
picturesque  mountain  scenery,  first  abruptly  up,  then  precipitously  down, 
to  the  eastern  bank  of  Loch.  ...  I  crossed  the  lake  in  a  little  steam  fer¬ 
ry  boat  to  the  [village]  of  Inverary,  a  nice  little  compact  white  town, 
and  there  found  the  Duke’s  carriage  waiting  for  me,  with  a  postillion  and 
footman  in  liveries.  It  was  then  raining  smartly.  I  was  galloped  as  smart¬ 
ly,  perhaps  three  quarters  of  a  mile  (two  thirds  of  it  through  the  castle 
lawn),  to  the  castle,  which  with  its  flag,  betokening  that  the  Lord  was  at 
home,  had  been  in  view  since  reaching  the  other  side  of  the  lake.  A  serv¬ 
ant  was  waiting  for  me  at  the  door,  who  ushered  me  at  once  into  a  room 
where  the  Duchess  sat  alone  at  needle-work  or  reading.  She  received  me 
with  her  own  sweet  grace  and  kindness,  and  after  a  few  words  said  that 
lunch  would  be  on  table  for  me  when  I  was  ready  (this  was  3  p.m.). 
Then  I  was  shown  to  my  chamber,  and  when  I  went  down  after  dressing, 
met  a  servant  in  the  hall,  who  conducted  me  to  the  dining  room,  where 
was  a  dinner  table  set  for  five.  On  a  side  table  were  a  service,  and  soup, 
chops,  and  sherry  for  me.  I  had  scarcely  got  to  work  before  the  Duke 
(who,  I  should  have  mentioned,  came  in  also  just  after  I  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Duchess)  came  to  repeat  the  question  which  had  already 
been  asked  me  by  the  servant, — whether  I  would  have  anything  else,  a 
question  to  which  the  reply  was  obvious  and  short. 
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I  finished  the  repast  alone,  and  then  again  joined  my  host  and  host¬ 
ess  for  an  hour  or  so,  after  which,  thinking  I  might  be  confining  them,  I 
retired  to  my  chamber,  having  been  told  that  the  dinner  hour  was  half 
past  seven.  At  seven  a  bell  rang  and  the  bag-pipe  began  to  play,  and  con¬ 
tinued  its  melody  for  half  an  hour,  when  I  went  down.  The  music  seemed 
to  proceed  from  the  great  hall,  which,  from  the  principal  floor  to  the  top 
of  the  building,  whence  it  is  lighted  by  a  sky-light,  makes  the  center  of 
the  house. 

In  the  drawing  room  below  I  found  in  full  dress  the  Duchess,  the 
Duke’s  sister.  Lady  .  .  .  Campbell,  whom  I  had  seen  before,  and  Mr. 
Duke,  an  Irish  proprietor.  The  Duke  bade  me  give  my  arm  to  the  Duch¬ 
ess,  and  I  sat  by  her  side  at  table,  with  Lady  .  .  .  {Emmay  as  the  Duch¬ 
ess  tells  me  since)  between  me  and -the  host.  (There  comes  the  young 
Marquis  of  Lorn  who  knocks  at  my  chamber-door,  and  says  outside, 
‘^Mr.  Palfrey,  would  you  like  to  go  in  the  barge  with  Mama?  ”  I  tell  him, 
I  will  come  directly,  and  go  down  to  be  as  good  as  my  word.) 

5  p.M.  It  was  just  after  twelve  when  I  broke  off,  and  I  have  just  got 
back.  We  got  into  a  boat  with  four  oars,  the  Duke  steering,  and  the  Duch¬ 
ess  and  I  in  the  stern.  The  after-oar  was  pulled  by  a  hard-faced  Scotch¬ 
man,  whom  the  Duke  and  Duchess  from  time  to  time  addressed  famil¬ 
iarly,  and  who  answered  them  without  any  kind  of  form.  The  [costume] 
was  the  [illegible],  in  shoes,  and  gartered  stockings,  with  bare  knees,  a 
kilt  of  the  Campbell  tartan  (mostly  dark  green),  no  coat,  and  in  his 
bonnet  a  metal  plate  with  St.  Andrews’  cross,  and  a  sprig  of  the  bog- 
myrtle,  the  Campbell  badge.  We  rowed  about  seven  miles  down  the  lake 
to  Lord  Murray’s  on  the  opposite  shore.  The  lake,  which  connects  with 
the  [salt]  water,  though  there  was  no  outlet  in  sight,  struck  me  as  very 
much  in  shape,  size,  and  surroundings  like  the  basin  of  the  Hudson  above 
West  Point. 

Lord  Murray,  a  fine  fat  old  gentleman,  with  the  most  benevolent 
countenance,  was  sitting  before  his  door,  with  two  or  three  gentlemen, 
and  as  many  ladies  about  him,  all  casual  guests  except  Lady  Murray. 
They  had  lunched,  but  he  ordered  lunch  for  us,  and  presently  we  went 
in  to  a  spread  of  soup,  beef-steak,  cold  round  of  beef,  cold  ham,  jelly, 
sherry,  champagne  etc.  My  Lord  and  My  Lady  sat  down  again  with  us. 
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This  over,  we  went  to  see  the  salmon  in  a  shallow  pond  of  flowing  water, 
where  he  kept  them  to  be  always  ready  to  be  taken  with  a  net  for  the  table. 
The  house  is  a  fine  old  ivy  grown  place,  though  not  large.  Another  gen¬ 
tleman  and  lady  came  ( nouveaux  manes )  the  latter  very  pretty  and 
dressed  very  substantially  and  plainly,  for  the  weather,  as  my  hostess 
was  too.  Our  return  was  still  pleasanter  than  the  outgo,  the  aspect  of  the 
hills  being  changed  by  more  sunlight. 

I  go  back  to  Saturday’s  dinner.  It  was  elegant,  served  entirely  on  plates 
with  a  variety  of  dishes,  sherry,  port,  and  claret  for  wines  (the  Duke 
scarcely  touches  them)  and  as  many  servants  as  sitting.  After  a  while  we 
went  to  the  drawing  room,  where  the  Duchess  poured  out  tea  and  coffee  j 
after  a  while  the  ladies  quietly  left  usj  and  after  a  while  we,  who  were 
left,  went  to  our  chambers,  I  having  learned,  in  answer  to  my  enquiry, 
that  the  time  for  breakfast  was  a  quarter  before  ten. 

Before  I  go  any  further,  I  will  try  to  give  you  a  little  idea  of  the  place. 
The  castle  is  a  very  large  square  stone  building,  with  a  large  round  tower 
at  each  angle.  It  stands  perhaps  half  or  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  lake, 
with  a  beautiful  lawn  between.  The  centre  is  occupied  by  the  hall  I  spoke 
of,  around  which  are  the  apartments  of  two  stories.  Those  which  I  have 
been  in  below,  are  a  dining  room  and  a  large  library,  both  adorned  with 
family  pictures,  a  billiard  room  with  arms,  ancient  and  modern,  on  the 
walls,  and  two  drawing-rooms.  Of  the  second  story  I  know  nothing  be¬ 
yond  my  own  chamber.  Beneath  these  two  stories  is  another,  occupied,  I 
suppose,  by  offices  and  servants’  rooms,  which  opens  upon  a  wide  [court] 
gravelled,  with  a  flower-border  along  its  outer  edge  along  a  wall  cov¬ 
ered  with  ivy,  the  opposite  wall  (of  the  house)  being  covered  to  the  same 
height  with  climbing  roses.  Arched  stone  bridges  over  this  [court]  in  the 
center  of  two  opposite  sides  of  the  house,  conduct  from  the  surrounding 
grounds  to  the  apartments  of  the  first  floor.  These  apartments  are  half  as 
high  again,  I  should  think,  as  those  of  the  second  story,  which  are  about 
fourteen  feet  high.  Both  have  large  Gothic  arched  windows. 

My  chamber,  which  is  on  the  side  fronting  the  lake,  has  two  windows. 
I  look  from  them,  first  down  upon  the  beautiful  lawn,  traversed  by  two 
or  three  gravel  walks,  and  spotted  by  single  large  trees,  by  a  close  group 
of  them  on  the  lake  side,  and  by  circles  of  shrubs  and  flowers  j  — then  up- 
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on  the  lake,  two  or  three  miles  wide  j  — then  upon  the  [banks]  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side,  perhaps  a  thousand  feet  high,  with  a  few  whitewashed  houses 
here  and  there  on  the  beach  and  up  the  declivity.  To  the  right  of  the 
lawn  appears  the  [bay]  (with  fishing  boats)  and  the  little  white  town  of 
Inverary 3  on  the  left  it  is  cut  by  the  little  rapid  river  Ary  (^^Inverary” 
means  mouth  oj  Ary)  which,  at  its  embouchure  in  the  lake,  is  crossed  by 
a  two  arched  stone  bridge. 

My  chamber,  according  to  my  assaying,  is  twenty-eight  feet  long,  and, 
excluding  the  embrasure  of  the  windows,  twenty  feet  wide.  Between  the 
windows  stand  a  Psyche-glass  and  a  wash-stand  with  every  sort  of  ap¬ 
purtenance, — the  ware,  tawny  Wedgwood  ware,  with  Etruscan  devices. 
In  one  window  stands  a  dressing  table,  in  the  other,  a  sort  of  low  side¬ 
board.  One  end  of  the  room  is  occupied  by  a  great  dark  marble  fire  place 
with  a  landscape  over  it, — the  other  by  a  great  wardrobe  with  drawers 
and  closets.  In  the  middle  of  the  inner  side  of  the  room  is  a  great  high- 
poster  curtained  bedstand,  with  the  head  let  partly  into  a  recess,  on  one 
side  of  which  is  a  door  leading  to  the  entry,  on  the  other  the  door  of  a 
water-closet,  which  has  no  other  entrance.  At  the  foot  of  the  bed,  is  a 
sofa,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  room  a  large  table.  All  the  linen  sheets,  tube 
pillowcases,  napkins,  etc.  are  marked  with  a  ducal  coronet,  and  the  letter 
A .  One  thing  I  dare  say,  would  have  escaped  my  notice,  had  not  I  heard 
the  chamber-maid  call  my  room  the  rose  chamber.  The  room  is  all  roses  5 
the  carpet  in  one  pattern,  the  rug  in  another  5  the  table-cloth  in  another  j 
the  bed-curtains  in  another  j  the  window-curtains  (moss  roses)  in  an¬ 
other  j  and  the  covering  of  the  easy  chair  in  another  yet. 

I  was  in  the  sitting-room  yesterday  (Sunday)  morning  at  half  past 
nine.  The  Duke  was  already  there,  and  we  were  soon  joined  by  the  Duch¬ 
ess,  Lady  Emma,  Mr.  Duke,  and  the  children  (all  but  the  two  youngest) 
with  their  tutor.  Presently  a  servant  came  to  the  door  and  made  his  bow, 
and  the  Duke,  followed  first  by  the  Duchess  with  little  Lady  Edith  (her 
only  daughter,  ten  years  old)  in  her  hand,  and  then  by  the  rest  of  us,  led 
the  way  to  another  room,  where  a  line  of  servants,  male  and  female,  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  in  number,  were  standing  on  one  side.  We  sat  down  on 
the  other,  and  the  Duke  at  a  table  in  the  middle,  where  was  a  Bible  and 
prayer-book,  and  then  the  servants  sat  down  as  soon  as  the  Duke  named 
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a  chapter.  He  read  itj  and  a  prayer  (all  kneeling  in  the  latter  service)  and 
then  we  went  to  the  drawing  room  to  a  luscious  breakfast,  tea,  coffee, 

toast,  cakes,  meats,  eggs,  and  spirits. 

y  p  — There  goes  the  bag-pipe  again,  to  tell  me  I  must  dress  for 

dinner. 

2d,  1 1  A.M.— At  a  quarter  before  twelve  on  Sunday  we  all  walked  to 
the  village  church.  The  Duke’s  pew,  as  large  as  our  sitting-room,  with  a 
table  and  chairs  occupied  the  middle  of  the  gallery  opposite  to  the  pul¬ 
pit,  from  the  front  to  the  wall.  The  service  was  Presbyterian,  that  of  the 
established  church  of  Scotland.  The  house  was  well  filled  by  very  good 
looking  and  attractive  worshippers,  and  the  service  was  well  enough. 

In  due  time  we  lunched  (the  boys  and  their  tutor  now  coming  to  table) 
and  in  due  time  after,  we  started  for  a  walk,  the  Duke,  the  Duchess,  their 
oldest  three  sons,  and  myself.  We  saw  that  it  was  going  to  rain,  and  it  did 
rain  smartly  while  we  were  out,  from  time  to  time,  but  English  great 
people  (and,  I  suppose,  small)  clothe  themselves  accordingly,  and  do  not 
mind  that.  I  have  given  you  a  little  idea  of  that  side  of  the  castle,  which 
is  toward  the  southeast.  The  southwest  front  is  towards  a  spacious  flower- 
garden,  marching  up  a  declivity,  which  hides  the  town.  The  northeast 
front,  to  which  the  carriage  road  leads,  looks  over  the  Ary  towards  a  high 
wooded  hill.  The  northwest  faces  a  great  park  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
which  is  occasionally  spanned  by  stone  bridges  over  which  the  road  up 
the  stream  passes.  Over  this  lay  our  walk,  up  the  river  along  its  bank,  ex¬ 
tending  three  or  four  miles  to  the  most  distant  point.  It  brought  us  in 
view  of  beautiful  rock  and  wood  scenery,  with  a  succession  of  rapids  and 
cascades.  It  was  charming  to  a  degree.  It  was  Trenton  Falls,  only  soli¬ 
tary,  and  on  a  little  smaller  scale.  The  Duke  and  his  boys  stopped  oc¬ 
casionally  to  botanize,  and  were  mightily  pleased  at  finding  some  cran¬ 
berries,  which  he  said  he  had  never  seen  before  on  his  land.  Then  we 
stopped  a  while  at  two  or  three  of  the  longer  Falls,  to  watch  the  salmon 
trying  to  leap  or  wriggle  up  them. 

The  tutor  joined  the  party  at  dinner,  and  I  observed  that  accordingly 
one  more  waiter  appeared.  At  quiet  intervals  in  the  dinner  the  servants 
all  vanished.  When  the  Duchess  wants  them  again,  she  touches  a  little 
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silver  bell,  and  immediately  they  file  in,  with  a  soft  and  quick  step,  the 
butler  at  their  head. 

In  due  time,  tea,  and  afterwards  prayers  again  in  the  same  manner, 
and  then  each  when  he  pleases,  lighting  his  own  candle,  and  retiring  from 
the  drawing  room  to  his  chamber.  At  nine  o’clock,  the  bell  rings  to  get 
ready  for  breakfast.  On  Sunday,  the  flag  did  not  float,  and  the  dinner 
bag-pipe  did  not  sound. 

I  have  already  described  yesterday’s  trip,  which  was  vastly  picturesque. 
At  dinner,  I  found  that  Mr.  Duke  had  taken  his  leave.  After  dinner,  came 
a  copy  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  new  book,  and  the  Duchess,  Lady  Emma,  and  I 
read  aloud  in  it  by  turns  till  bed-time. 

This  morning  at  breakfast  comes  the  Times ^  containing  an  obscure 
outline  of  American  news,  which  I  interpret  as  meaning  that  the  House 
have  persisted  in  refusing  the  Army  supplies.  Heaven  grant  it!  That 
would  be  a  measure  greatly  significant  and  auspicious.  I  think  I  shall  get 
letters  from  home  tomorrow,  and  know  more. 

I  showed  the  Duchess  the  daguerreotype  of  you  and  Frank.  She  want¬ 
ed  to  know  if  you  were  both  right  about  slavery. 

At  breakfast  today,  the  Duke  said  that  at  twelve  he  was  going  to  drive 
me  in  his  dog-cart  to  his  cricket  field  and  that  he  meant  to  take  along  his 
game-keeper  David,  to  show  me  a  Scottish  character.  It  wants  a  quarter 
to  twelve  now  and  I  have  got  to  the  end  of  my  present  story.  So  I  will 
stop. 

I  wish  you  could  see  and  hear,  as  I  do  now,  the  little  horse-scythe, 
which,  with  three  bonneted  Celts,  seems  to  be  [the  task  of]  the  whole  of 
every  morning,  shaving  the  soft  turf  on  the  lawn. 


[The  Same] 


Inverary  Castle,  Scotland 
1856,  Sept.  3,  sy2  P.M. 


.  First,  one  or  two  miscellaneous  items.  When  I  go  down  to  dinner  at 
half  past  seven,  I  find  three  great  chandeliers  lighted  in  the  central  hall. 

The  piper  performance,  on  the  bag-pipe  every  morning,  beginning  at 
eight  o’clock. 
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Of  the  designation  of  the  indoor  servants  what  has  come  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge  is  this:— there  are,  the  steward,  an  entirely  gentlemanly-looking 
person  5  the  butler,  the  piper,  the  groom  of  the  chambers,  and  footmen  j 
of  the  women,  there  are  cooks,  ladies’  maids,  and  housemaids. 

To  resume:  from  yesterday  forenoon.  The  Duke  took  me  in  his  dog¬ 
cart,  driving  a  fine,  fat,  spirited,  white  horse,  with  David,  the  game- 
keeper,  in  the  rumble  (I  believe  it  is  called)  behind.  The  object  of  be¬ 
speaking  David’s  company  was  that  he  might  open  and  shut  the  gates, 
and  that  I  might  hear  his  broad  Scotch,  which  was  very  amusing,  though 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  it  that  I  could  not  understand  without  interpre¬ 
tation.  He  was  a  very  handsome  man  of  middle  agej  (he  turned  out, 
however,  to  be  sixty-seven)  dressed  carefully  in  plain,  serviceable  clothes, 
and  with  a  borer  I  believe,  slung  under  his  arm.  Our  driveway  was  for 
three  or  four  miles,  through  a  most  beautiful  glen  (which  is  a  narrow 
valley)  along  a  river’s  side,  between  high,  abrupt  hills.  The  Duke  gave 
some  directions  at  the  nickel  mine  which  he  is  working,  and  we  returned. 

After  awhile  we  had  luncheon,  and  then  came  David,  the  head-keeper, 
with  two  under-keepers  and  three  Skye  terriers  (the  biggest  not  very  un¬ 
like  Scott,  though  much  smaller)  to  start  rabbits  for  the  Duke  to  shoot. 
They  got  four  or  five  out  of  the  cover,  of  which  he  shot  three.  We  re¬ 
turned  to  the  house,  just  in  time  to  meet  Mrs.  Stowe  and  her  son,  whom 
the  Duchess  and  Lady  Emma  brought  up  from  the  pier.  After  awhile 
all  except  Lady  Emma,  with  four  or  five  of  the  children,  started  for  a 
long  walk,  in  a  different  direction  from  what  I  had  seen  before,  carrying 
us  by  a  rookery  and  through  some  beautiful  plantations  of  trees.  We  went 
into  the  factor’s  or  manager^  cottage,  commanding  a  beautiful  view 
down  the  lake,  and  repeatedly  the  Duchess  stopped  before  a  cottage,  and 
sent  her  children  in  to  say  that  Mrs.  Stowe  was  there,  when  out  would 
come  the  dame,  smoothing  her  apron,  to  curtsy  and  exchange  a  few  words 
with  her  visitors.  On  our  way  back,  under  the  Duke’s  direction,  I  left  the 
party,  and  went  a  little  distance  to  the  artificial  mound,  now  occupied  by 
two  trees,  where  stood  the  gallows  of  his  ancestors,  and  where,  I  believe, 
Montrose  at  one  time,  as  well  as  the  heads  of  the  Clan  Campbell  at  many 
times,  had  abundant  executions  done. 
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6Y2  P.M.  Now  another  dressing  for  dinner.  I  should  not  have  got  such 
a  chance  to  write  to  you,  had  it  not  been  raining  smartly.  I  wrote  today  to 
Charles  Norton. 

5th — 12  M.  I  do  not  expect  to  write  much.  The  Duke  has  sent  for  a 
special  steamboat,  to  take  us  all  down  the  lake  to  lunch  at  Lord  Murray’s, 
and  I  am  expecting  presently  to  be  called.  But  perhaps  I  shall  get  a 
chance  for  a  few  lines.  No,  I  am  called. 

7th  3^  P.M.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  did  not  go  to  the  Murrays’. 
Lady  Emma,  the  Stowe  party,  and  myself  did.  The  lunch  had  all  the 
properties  of  a  dinner — soup,  fish  flesh,  pastry,  confectionery  and  wines 
in  abundant  variety.  The  party  consisted  of  three  gentlemen  and  as  many 
ladies  in  addition  to  those  we  had  seen  before.  After  feasting,  some  of  us 
went  to  a  church  yard,  to  look  at  the  thirteen  horizontal  slabs  over  graves, 
said  to  have  been  brought  from  Iona,  where  they  anciently  covered  the 
remains  of  Kings,  Knights,  priests  etc.  One  emblem  upon  them  was  the 
sword,  extending  down  the  middle  the  whole  length,  another  a  pair  of 
scissors,  thought  to  indicate  a  woman. 

I  am  called  by  the  bell.  Yesterday  after  luncheon  at  two,  my  Lord  and 
my  Lady,  the  elegant  Mrs.  Lowther  (an  English  beauty  on  the  large 
scale)  and  I  went  in  a  carriage  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Smart,  a  neighboring 
gentleman  who  was  giving  a  fete  to  the  children  of  his  tenantry  etc.  A  mar¬ 
quee  was  pitched  before  the  house,  in  which  some  grown  people — par¬ 
ents,  I  suppose,  and  others,  sat  and  ate,  while  some  hundred  and  fifty 
children  played  at  all  manner  of  romping  games  on  the  lawn,  and  seemed 
to  enjoy  themselves  highly.  The  gentry,  in  the  meantime,  walked  about, 
bathed,  flirted — if  young — ,  sat  down,  perhaps  yawned,  if  old — on  the 
terrace  before  the  house,  till  we  were  called  into  a  grand  sitting-down 
collation.  I  was  presented,  with  the  honors,  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 

Bedford;  their  son  (Lord  Charles  Russell) ;  Mr. - (one  of  the  two 

county  members)  ;  a  very  fine  girl.  Lady - West;  and  others,  not  just 

now  remembered.  It  was  very  pleasant,  and  we  returned  to  dinner  and 
found  added  to  the  party  of  guests  in  the  house  Sir  Francis  and  Lady 
Doyle,  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  (grandson  of  the  famous  Lord)  Erskine, 
and  his  party  and  his  highly- jewelled  wife,  the  latter  of  whom  fell  to  my 
favored  lot  at  dinner,  with  Mrs.  Lowther  on  my  side. 
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[Duchess  of  Argyll  to  Dr.  Palfrey ] 

Inverary,  Sept.  1856 

Dear  Mr.  Palfrey,  Tuesday 

Since  you  went,  my  Mother  has  written  more  than  once  wishing  me  to 
tell  you  how  glad  she  and  my  Father  would  be  to  see  you  at  Dunrobin. 

I  have  told  her  that  I  am  afraid  you  are  too  much  hurried. 

We  remember  your  visit  with  great  pleasure  and  hope  you  will  repeat 

it  some  day  with  Mrs.  Palfrey. 

You  know  how  much  our  hearts  will  be  with  you  in  America  in  the 
Great  Cause. 

I  continue  to  like  and  admire  Dred  very  much. 

Emma  was  sorry  she  did  not  know  how  early  you  were  going  and  did 
not  say  goodbye. 

You  will  remember  to  write  from  Home. 

Y ours  very  sinc’ly 
E.  Argyll 

Dr.  Palfrey  returned  to  Cambridge  in  October  inspired,  re¬ 
freshed,  and  replete  with  Purpose.  In  1 858  he  finished  the  first 
of  his  ditstovy  oj  N ^  and  it  was  published  in 
time  for  Christmas.  He  gave  away  so  many  complimentary  cop¬ 
ies  that  his  profits  were  curtailed,  but  his  letters  of  appreciation 
and  praise  from  scores  of  great  men  and  women  which  poured 
in  with  such  enthusiasm  and  profusion  were  gratifying  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  Every  one  of  importance  and  discrimination  spoke  of  the 
same  things — the  distinction  of  his  style,  the  originality  of  ap¬ 
proach,  his  thoroughness,  eruditeness,  and  flawless  taste  and 
he  was  convinced  without  any  question  of  the  necessity  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  and  completing  his  work. 

[Diary] 

Its  reception  was  on  the  whole  highly  gratifying  to  my  feelings,  though 
very  disappointing  to  my  hopes  of  pecuniary  profit, — the  last  result  be¬ 
ing  due  in  some  measure,  as  I  have  tried  to  think,  to  my  unfortunate 
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choice  of  a  publisher.  The  work  was  more  praised  than  read,  and  more 
read  than  bought.  It  was  scarcely  on  the  booksellers’  counters  before  I 
began  the  second  volume.  The  first  go-off  with  this  did  not  please  me, 
and  after  a  month  I  made  a  second  beginning. 


[R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  TO  Dr.  Palfrey] 

My  dear  Dr.  Palfrey —  5,  1859 

I  have  not  acknowledged  the  gift  of  your  first  volume,  because  I  was 
sure  I  could  do  so  with  more  pleasure  and  satisfaction  after  having  read 
it.  I  finished  it  last  night,  and  have  reviewed  the  chief  points  and  axes  of 
the  story,  and  am  now  very  earnest  to  congratulate  you  on  your  entire 
success. 

You  have  made  a  masterly  and  exhaustive  work.  It  is  full  of  matter, 
and  constantly  wakes  up  the  mind  to  those  great  subjects:  the  problems 
of  religion,  society  and  government.  You  take  the  reader  into  the  qfficia 
gentium^  and  show  him  the  process  from  the  raw  material,  the  warp  and 
woof.  No  history  does  so  much  in  the  same  space  of  time.  From  1620 
to  1640  tells  the  story  of  America  to  all  agesj  and  its  geographical  lim¬ 
its  are  the  Merrimack  and  the  Housatonic! 

You  seem  to  me  to  establish  three  points,  among  others. 

I.  The  Massachusetts  Charter  was  intended,  by  those  who  received 
it,  to  be  held  and  executed  in  Massachusetts  and  not  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

II.  The  Statesmen  of  the  Mass.  Settlement  kept,  as  their  pole  star, 
a  sovereign  Commonwealth  j  and  steered  as  near  to  that  as 
safety  permitted.  If  the  popular  cause  had  been  crushed  at 
home,  and  a  large  exodus  had  followed,  that  would  have  been 
the  result. 

III.  It  is  the  Massachusetts  settlement  that  made  N.  England,  and 
thence  the  Free  West  of  to-day.  Except  for  priority  of  time, 
and  the  personal  qualities  shown  by  its  few  planters,  Plymouth 
is  of  no  more  consequence  than  Aquetnek  or  Saybrook. 

You  are  to  be  congratulated,  not  only  for  having  successfully  treated 
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a  great  subject,  but  for  the  prospect  you  have  before  you  of  encouraged 
and  remunerative  labor,  for  years  to  come,  in  so  great  and  congenial  a 

Yours  faithfully 
Rich.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 

[Charles  Sumner  to  Dr.  Palfrey] 

Nice-Savoy,  i6th  March,  ’59 

My  dear  Sir, 

Believe  me  only  grateful  even  for  the  fetit  mot  which  you  had  the 
grace  to  send  me  3  but  I  did  wish  there  had  been  more  of  it.  The  copy  of 
your  book  I  shall  hope  to  find  on  reaching  Paris  in  May.  Next  to  seeing 
it  myself  is  hearing  the  good  things  about  it  which  reach  me. 

Mr.  Parker  wrote  me  from  London — “P’s  first  vol.  is  an  admirable 
contribution  to  your  earlier  U.  S.  History.  A  review  of  it  is  done  for  the 
Times;  but  I  fear  insertion  may  be  delayed  till  Easter  recess.  Parliament 
chokes  up  all  literary  space  in  the  Leading  Journal.  The  work  when  com¬ 
pleted  will  be  reprinted  here.  P’s  mind  is  of  the  type  of  Grote  j  so  far  as 
style  in  composition  3  though  he  is  a  better  writer  than  the  Historian  of 

Greece.” 

You  must  be  happy  in  such  a  labor ;  but  I  am  not  happy  to  see  you  with¬ 
drawing  entirely  from  influence  on  public  affairs.  The  country  needs 
such  voices  as  yours — I  would  say  in  Congress  j  but  if  not  there  wherever 
they  can  be  heard,  to  counterbalance  the  vileness  of  our  public  men.  You 
must  help.  How  is  Dana? 

Charles  Sumner 

I  am  afraid  they  will  say  I  am  “bitter”  against  slavery  when  I  return  to 
the  Senate. 

The  Honorable  John  G.  Palfrey 


[The  Same] 
My  dear  Sir, 


London,  13th  July,  ’59 


On  reaching  Paris  I  at  once  read  your  book — in  Mr.  Brooks’s  copy. 
Since  then  I  have  found  the  copy  you  kindly  sent  to  me. 
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The  subject  is  admirably  conceived  and  executed — so  completely  in 
every  respect  that  your  work  must  be  read  by  every  New  England  youth, 
and,  indeed,  by  every  body  who  is  interested  in  our  history.  Much  I  had 
expected  j  but  I  found  even  more. 

I  missed  the  parallel  between  the  two  ships  that  sailed  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  other  to  Va.  in  1620!  But  I  found  many  things  new  to  me 
and  all  arranged  with  beautiful  skill  and  each  part  filled  up. 

I  am  anxious  that  this  most  valuable  work  should  be  carried  forward 
to  the  end,  but  kept  within  such  limits  that  nobody  will  be  deterred  by  its 
length. 

Parker  says  that  an  article  on  it  for  the  Times  has  been  in  type  for  two 
months.  Of  the  copies  for  distribution  he  has  'given  me  one  which  I  am 
to  offer  to  Mr.  Laborday,  of  the  French  Institute  and  the  critic  of  Amer¬ 
ican  history  in  the  Journal  de  Debits,  I  have  already  announced  the  book 
to  him. 

I  am  unwilling  to  close  this  most  hurried  note  without  telling  you  how 
happy  I  am  in  the  consciousness  of  health — not  yet  absolutely  established 
— but  still  so  as  to  leave  me  free  in  my  movements  and  no  longer  obliged 
to  seek  repose  during  the  day.  Expect  me  home  in  the  autumn  ready  for 
my  public  duties. 

God  bless  you! 

Kind  regards  to  your  family  t-  j 

^  Jhver  and  ever  yours, 

Charles  Sumner 

« 

[Dr.  Ware  to  Dr.  Palfrey] 

My  dear  Dr.  Palfrey:  Boston,  Jan.  14, 1 859 

I  received  the  copy  of  your  history  you  were  kind  enough  to  send  me 
and  beg  you  to  accept  my  very  hearty  thanks.  I  have  read  it  with  the  great¬ 
est  interest,  both  before,  and  a  good  part  of  it  again  since  getting  the  com¬ 
plete  volume.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  very  successful  achievement  for  your 
own  expectation,  as  well  as  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  American 
History. 

Among  the  many  things  which  have  pleased  me  I  would  refer  to  the 
clear  light  in  which  you  place  the  Puritan  character  and  many  of  the  do- 
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ings  of  our  Puritan  ancestors— to  the  fine  relief  which  you  give  to  the 
admirable  character  of  the  first  Winthrop— a  character  which  it  seems 
to  me  has  hardly  been  so  highly  appreciated  as  it  deserves— and  to  the 
very  perfect  delineation  of  the  actual  qualities  of  the  North  American 
Savage.  Though  we  are  both  somewhat  declining  into  the  vale  of  years 
I  hope  we  may  both  live,  you  to  finish  the  last  Volume  of  your  work  and 

I  to  congratulate  you  on  its  successful  completion. 

Always  very  truly  yours 
John  Ware 

Dr.  Palfrey 


[Theodore  Parker  to  Dr.  Palfrey] 

Boston  Feb.  3,  ’59 

Dr.  Palfrey 
My  dear  Sir 

I  write  with  a  pencil,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  stoop  over  a  desk  and  use  a 
penj  but  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  country  without  a  word  of  thanks  to 
you,  tho’  it  must  needs  be  a  brief  one.  I  thank  you  for  the  friendly  in¬ 
terest  you  have  taken  in  me,  and  I  looked  with  a  mournful  satisfaction 
on  the  card  often  left  at  my  door  and  marked  with  your  welcome  and 
familiar  name.  Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  kindnesses  received  in  my 
earlier  life  when  I  was  one  of  your  scholars,  and  for  the  instruction  I 
then  received.  But  it  is  not  so  much  that  which  I  would  now  thank  you 
for,  as  it  is  the  noble  Example  of  conscientiousness  you  have  set  in  all  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  in  the  latter  years  of  great  trial.  A  finer  instance  of  that  great 
virtue  in  political  life  I  know  not  where  to  seek.  It  has  done  me  great 
good  to  stand  by  and  look  on  such  faithfulness.  I  now  leave  the  country 
before  you  will  receive  this  and  plead  the  occasion  as  my  excuse  for  say¬ 
ing  to  your  face  what  I  have  so  often  said  to  others.  But  I  must  write  no 

more.  Believe  me. 

Gratefully  and  truly  yours, 

Theodore  Parker 

My  friends  have  read  me  part  of  your  admirable  History  of  N.  E.  .  .  . 
and  I  am  both  instructed  and  delighted. 
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The  rest  of  the  family  in  the  meantime  regaled  themselves  at 
Nahant  and  wrote  each  other  in  the  same  old  vein.  Boston  soci¬ 
ety  dancedj  wined  and  dined,  was  born  and  died  with  the  usual 
prescribed  ceremonies.  Anna  writes  of  little  Gardner  Ham- 
mond^s  christening: 


[Mrs.  Palfrey  to  John] 


Cambridge,  Jan.  i,  ’60 


...  It  was  a  very  interesting  occasion,  and  well  conducted.  I  never  saw 
Lizzy  when  I  thought  she  appeared  to  so  much  advantage.  Gard  also  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  trying  to  do  his  very  best.  The  house  looked  rich  and  hand¬ 
some,  and  the  company  of  the  Elite  filled  both  parlours,  beautifully  at¬ 
tired.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  back  parlour  by  Mr.  La- 
throp.  Gard  and  Lizzy  standing  opposite  to  him  with  their  back  to  the 
company.  Charlotte  standing  on  Card’s  right  hand  holding  the  baby,  and 
a  little  further  on  by  the  door  that  leads  into  the  dining  room,  stood  the 
other  nurse  holding  little  Bessy.  On  the  table  that  stands  at  the  further 
end  of  the  back  parlour  were  arranged  most  beautiful  flowers,  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  silver  bowl,  containing  some  of  the  water  of  the  [illegible]  wh.  the 
boys  brought  home  with  them,  and  with  which  the  baby  was  baptized. 
The  table  was  moved  forward  so  as  to  leave  a  little  space  for  Mr.  La- 
throp  to  stand  in,  backing  the  end  of  the  room.  I  supposed  the  ceremony 
would  be  performed  in  the  front  parlours,  and  that  I  should  not  see  it, 
as  I  was  sitting  down  by  Madam  Greene  talking  to  her  near  the  side  of 
the  chimney  in  the  back  parlour.  Miss  Sarah  Greene  standing  behind  me, 
and  Patty  Proud  sitting  by  her  mother  on  a  sofa  in  the  recess  between  the 
chimney  and  the  front  parlour,  and  dear  Wiggy  was  talking  to  Miss  Sar¬ 
ah.  Suddenly  Dr.  Mifflin  came  and  asked  Madam  Greene  to  go  with  him, 
and  stand  nearer  to  Mrs.  Lathrop,  and  he  feared  she  would  not  be  able 
to  see  any  thing  where  she  was,  and  to  my  surprise  when  she  started  to 
go,  and  I  looked  round  Mr.  Lathrop,  Gard,  Lizzy,  children  and  nurses 
were  all  grouped  ready  for  the  ceremony,  during  which,  little  Bessy 
made  several  quite  audible  crows  at  the  baby,  of  whom  she  is  very  fond. 
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and  insisted  upon  being  held  up  three  times  to  kiss  the  baby  before  the 
ceremony  was  finished.  The  baby  I  suppose  you  know  received  the  name 
of  Gardiner  Greene  and  is  a  much  finer  looking  person  than  the  one  was 
whose  name  he  bears.  After  the  ceremony,  we  were  invited  into  the  din¬ 
ing  room,  to  partake  of  a  most  elegant  banquet.  Gardiner  did  me  the  hon¬ 
our  to  hand  me  in,  and  was  very  polite  and  attentive  all  round.  The  table 
had  a  high,  and  beautiful  display  of  flowers  in  the  middle.  They  were 
raised  on  the  little  ornament  that  the  boys  brought  for  dear  Mother,  and 
which  you  possibly  remembered  seeing  on  the  Mantelpiece  in  the  front 
parlour.  At  one  end  of  the  table  was  a  fine  large  Boned  Turkey.  At  the 
opposite  end  a  fine  Pate  of  Quails,  very  delicious  au  truffle.  Oysters  in 
various  ways,  sandwiches.  Mayonnaise,  Birds,  Iced  fancy  cakes,  wines 
and  cheese  cakes,  2  doz.  of  which  Aunty  Russell  presented.  The  company 
besides  the  family  on  both  sides  including  Lucy,  and  excluding  Uncles 
Charley  Hammond,  and  Amory,  consisted  of  David  Sears  and  wife, 
Howland  Shaw  and  wife,  J.  Brooks  and  wife,  T.  Perkins’  wife  and  Miss 
Martha.  Mrs.  Wm.  Amory  and  daughters,  Mrs.  Chi.  A.  and  Susy.  Fay, 
and  Miss  Bowditch.  Mrs.  Bates.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Pat  Grant.  I  did  not  see 
any  of  the  Warrens.  I  suppose  there  was  some  tiff.  Mr.  Sparks.  Fanny 
Crowninshield,  Louisa  do  and  her  sister.  Her  mother  was  prevented  from 
going  by  a  cold.  Mr.  Barstow,  Mr.  Buck,  S.  Russell  and  wife,  and  chil¬ 
dren  dressed  quite  fashionably  in  Paris  dresses.  Timminses,  Gibsons,  Rus- 
sells  and  Palfreys  and  Amorys  making  quite  a  large  party,  including  the 
Greens,  and  Greenes.  Emily  and  her  Mother.  Mr.  Whitwell,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  is  all  excepting  Nelson  Borland  and  wife  and  their  nurse  and 
baby  (who  is  one  month  old)  j  and  the  Wolsey  Borlands.  Frank  came 
late,  and  we  left  him  there.  He  says  that  Lizzy,  the  Russells  (all  but 
Nat),  and  the  Mifflins  and  himself  assembled  round  the  table  after  the 
other  guests  left,  and  had  a  nice  time  when  the  sleigh  was  brought  to  the 
door  and  Gard  took  him  to  ride,  and  he  went  back  to  pass  the  evening. 
And  so  ended  the  Christening.  I  thought  it  was  a  beautiful  party.  It  was 
quiet  as  it  should  be.  Every  body  was  polite  and  kind  and  seemed  pleased. 
I  always  feel  the  change  in  our  family  when  I  go  to  town  too  much  to 
feel  in  any  spirits,  particularly  when  I  go  to  a  family  gathering  of  any 
kind. 
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[The  Same] 

Boston,  Jan.  lOth  ’60 

On  Monday  evening  we  went  to  the  Opera,  where  this  little  Patti  is 
making  quite  a  sensation.  She  is  called  17  years  old — some  think  her 
considerably  more — but  she  seems  fresh  and  unhackneyed,  with  a  slight, 
girlish  figure,  and  eye-teeth  which  do  not  appear  to  be  yet  fully  grown. 
She  is  dark,  and  not  handsome,  kindly  speaking  j  but  arch  and  lively 
looking,  and  she  takes  greatly  with  the  young  people.  The  audience  was 
very  large  and  fashionable  on  Monday,  and  she  was  called  before  the 
curtain  twice,  and  had  numerous  bouquets.  In  the  closing  air  Brignoli 
stood  by  with  a  most  smiling  and  pleased  face,  and  shouted  brava,  brava, 
as  she  finished. . . . 


The  next  winter  old  Aunt  Tidd,  Grandmother  Hammond^s 
sister  and  chatelaine  of  the  beautiful  Royall  House  in  Medford, 
where  the  family  used  to  go  for  Thanksgiving  and  other  family 
parties,  died.  ^^Today  we  have  been  to  her  funeral.  It  was  a 
dreary,  pouring  rain,  but  that  was  nothing  to  her  5  and  it  was  very 
interesting  to  see  the  sweet,  dignified  old  lady  lying  peacefully  at 
rest  in  the  same  old  home  where  she  had  experienced  so  many 
cares  and  so  many  sorrows.  Life  has  been  more  sadness  than  joy 
for  her,  I  fear,  her  husband  was  a  trial  in  his  life,  and  all  her 
many  children  but  one  had  died  before  her.  She  seems  to  have 
been  always  patient  and  good  and  respected,  and  the  minister 
made  mention  of  her  encreasing  kindness  and  charities.  What  a 
strange  sight  it  is,  a  person  who  has  outlived  all  her  own  genera¬ 
tion  and  is  taken  care  of  in  age  and  carried  to  their  grave  by 
grand-children  and  great  grand-children.  Aunt  Tidd  dined 
downstairs  a  week  ago  today.  I  am  glad  she  escaped  the  long, 
tedious  illness  that  poor  Grandmother  had  to  undergo.  Her  mind 
wandered  and  she  had  distressing  fancies  at  times,  but  she  died 
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in  her  sleep  at  last.  I  looked  at  her  poor  old  hands  and  thought 
how  busy  they  were  for  so  many  years  in  the  care  of  her  large 
family,  and  how  their  work  is  all  done,  and  she  has  gone  to  a  rich 
reward,  I  hope.”  Aunt  Tidd  was  ninety-two  years  old. 

Meanwhile,  all  over  the  country  the  war  clouds  were  gather¬ 
ing.  Violent  feelings  and  words  were  being  followed  by  violent 
actions:  Charles  Sumner  had  been  attacked  in  the  Senate  and  se¬ 
verely  injured  in  the  head,  and  was  disabled  for  six  months  or 
more;  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  was  active  with  her  underground 
railway;  all  the  Abolitionists  were  plotting,  haranguing,  and 
canvassing  with  passionate  fervor.  On  the  ninth  of  May,  i86i, 
the  storm  broke  and  the  United  States  of  America  were  at  war 
with  each  other. 

In  spite  of  the  turmoil  and  anxiety  all  around  him.  Dr.  Pal¬ 
frey  proceeded  with  his  second  volume  as  he  had  done  with  his 
first,  and  it  was  published  with  great  expedition  and  facility 
within  the  next  year.  Just  as  he  was  settling  down  to  the  natural 
sequence  of  his  task  and  the  publication  of  the  third  volume, 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  Republican  President  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  and  Palfrey  had  special  reason  to  hope  for  some  em¬ 
ployment  from  Washington.  He  was  talked  of  for  various  of¬ 
fices,  both  large  and  small,  foreign  and  domestic,  for  he  had  been 
instrumental  in  sending  Lincoln’s  son  Robert  to  Exeter,  and  of¬ 
ten  made  the  latter  a  welcome  guest  at  his  house  in  Cambridge. 
At  length,  after  much  anxious  waiting,  he  received,  through  the 
intervention  of  his  friend  Sumner,  the  appointment  of  Postmas¬ 
ter  of  Boston.  He  was  peculiarly  well  equipped  for  this  office, 
having  made  a  study  of  cheap  postage  during  his  legislative  serv¬ 
ice  in  Washington  eleven  years  before  and  having  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  its  adoption,  and  on  the  eleventh  of  April,  i86i,  he 
took  over  his  new  office. 
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Although  there  was  no  definite  rule  to  this  effect,  he  was  ad¬ 
vised  that  it  would  be  a  good  policy  for  the  postmaster  to  be  a 
resident  within  the  delivery  of  his  office.  Accordingly  the  family 
secured  for  the  summer  months  the  lovely  house  of  their  friend, 
Mr.  Parker,  on  Chestnut  Street  and  in  September  moved  into 
No.  5  Louisburg  Square,  where  they  remained  for  four  years. 

[Diary] 

The  entrance  on  my  office  was  exceedingly  disagreeable.  Day  by  day, 
my  place  was  thronged  with  applicants  for  situations, — very  unfortu¬ 
nate,  and  sometimes  very  impudent.  I  was  much  tried  that  summer.  My 
days  were  fretted,  and  my  sleep  was  broken.  There  was  an  expectation, 
and  a  sort  of  demand,  in  some  quarters,  that  I  should  use  the  places  at 
the  post  master’s  disposal  in  the  way  of  political  bounty,  and  make  a  gen¬ 
eral  change  of  the  incumbents.  This  I  had  no  intention  of  doing,  for,  not 
to  mention  the  impossibility  of  conducting  postoffice  business  with  nov¬ 
ices,  I  had  always  been  on  principle  opposed  to  this  sort  of  political  pro¬ 
scription  and  patronage,  both  on  account  of  its  occasioning  an  inefficient 
public  service,  and  of  its  being  an  evil  instrument  of  political  corruption. 
On  the  other  hand,  my  predecessor,  an  unscrupulous  man,  was  said  to 
have  made  some  quite  discreditable  appointments,  and  the  times  were 
such  now  that,  if  a  person  was  known  to  be  positively  and  actively  dis¬ 
loyal  and  attached  to  the  rebel  interest,  as  not  a  few  of  the  satellites  of 
the  late  administration  were,  they  could  not  be  properly  or  fundamental¬ 
ly  trusted  in  a  postoffice,  where  the  transmission  of  rebel  correspondence 
had  to  be  watched,  and  the  safe  transmission  of  the  correspondence  of 
the  government  was  all-important.  I  got  over  the  difficulty  more  com¬ 
fortably  and  satisfactorily  than  I  expected.  I  made  a  few  removals  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  best  judgment  that  I  could  on  short  inquiry  and  observa¬ 
tion.  But  I  considered  them  only  as  provisional,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
(enlarging  somewhat  the  number  of  clerks,  as  I  found  to  be  necessary) 
I  restored  every  person  who  had  been  discharged,  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  three,  whose  cases  had  proved  on  revision  to  present  some  special 
individual  objection. 
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The  harassing  weeks  of  his  novitiate  being  at  last  fairly  well 
straightened  out,  he  settled  down  to  his  routine  job  of  postmas¬ 
ter,  which  he  was  to  follow  for  six  years.  His  work  was  fairly  re¬ 
munerative,  which  was,  perhaps,  its  chief  asset,  but  always  wear¬ 
isome  and  trying  to  his  patience,  filled  with  petty  complaints  and 
bickerings. 


[Diary] 

Seated  in  my  office,  the  sound  of  the  door  opening  had  to  be  reason¬ 
ably  interpreted  as  the  signal  of  something  disagreeable  coming.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  people  outside  have  no  business  with  the  postmaster  as 
long  as  their  letters  come  and  go  with  regularity.  Accordingly  the  pre¬ 
sumption  is  that  a  visitor  will  come  in  a  more  or  less  excited  state  of  ill- 
temper. 

Then  there  would  be  angry  complaints  against  carriers  and  clerks — 
generally  unreasonable  and  foolish,  and  showing  nothing  but  the  ill- 
temper  and  insolence  of  the  maker,  but  which  I  always  received  with  at¬ 
tention  even  though  I  might  sometimes  allow  my  contemptuous  sense  of 
them  to  appear  through  my  polite  deference.  A  person,  for  instance, 
overburdened  with  inconvenient  small  change,  would  offer  it  for  a  whole¬ 
sale  package  of  postage  stamps,  rather  than  go  to  a  broker’s  with  it.  The 
clerk,  who  had  no  time  for  long  operations  of  this  sort,  would  decline  to 
serve  him,  and  he  would  come  up  in  a  rage  to  me.  I  would  tell  him  that 
such  was  my  rule  for  the  office,  without  which  its  business  could  not  be 
transacted,  but  that  in  my  private  capacity  it  would  give  me  pleasure  to 
oblige  him.  Then,  with  the  help  of  the  Cashier,  I  would  count  out  his 
dirty  bills  in  a  leisurely  way,  and  exchange  for  him  as  many  of  them  as 
were  good.  This  kind  of  reception  was  not  upon  his  card,  and  generally 
he  would  not  come  again  for  a  repetition  of  it.  —  Or  a  pettish  servant, 
hurrying  down  from  an  upper  chamber  at  a  third  or  fourth  [summons] 
of  the  postman’s  bell,  whose  limit  of  time  required  him  to  move  on, 
would  report  to  his  or  her  mistress  that  the  carrier  had  been  insolent 
whereupon  the  mistress  would  post  for  me  a  scented  letter,  conceived  in 
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the  most  dainty  phrases  of  complaint.  I  would  call  upon  the  alleged  of¬ 
fender  and  repeat  to  him  the  [lesson]  which  was  always  at  my  tongue’s 
end,  that  no  postoffice  employee  was  ever  to  give  a  rude  answer,  whatever 
provocation  he  might  receive —that,  from  himself,  through  me,  to  the 
''big  panjandrum,”  the  Postmaster  General  "sufferance  was  the  badge 
of  all  our  tribe,”  etc.  Then  I  would  write  to  the  complainant  in  good 
[set]  terms,  and  at  wearying  length  (as  proof  of  my  concern)  repre¬ 
senting  that  no  offence  had  been  intended,  or  that  it  was  regretted  (as  I 
had  found  the  case  to  be) ,  and  that  I  was  persuaded  there  would  be  no 
further  occasion  for  dissatisfaction.  And  so  the  strike  was  pretty  sure  to 
be  composed,  leaving  no  disposition  to  revive  it.  —  I  raised  no  questions 
about  the  behaviour  of  the  Irish  rabbledom  that  answered  doorbells,  for 
the  introduction  of  that  topic  would  not  have  been  of  "the  things  that 
make  for  peace.” 

Although  the  office  was  never  really  congenial  to  him,  it  was  a 
source  of  livelihood  which,  together  with  the  enterprise  of  sell¬ 
ing  Internal  Revenue  Stamps,  which  practice  he  had  helped  to 
establish,  freed  him  of  his  debts  and  relieved  him  at  long  last 
from  his  financial  worries. 

He  had  looked  upon  his  position  as  secure,  so  it  was  a  shock  to 
him  when,  in  April,  1 867,  he  learned  in  a  roundabout  way  that 
his  successor  had  been  named  and  that  he  was  to  relinquish  his 
appointment. 


[Frank  TO  HIS  Father]  .  ^ 

62  Chestnut  St. 

Sunday  eve’g 

My  dear  Father —  April  1867 

I  suppose  you  will  know  by  the  time  this  note  reaches  you  that  it  is 
unpleasantly  probable  that  the  hungry  Burt  is  to  have  your  place.  I  am 
most  sorry  to  think  that  you  should  be  annoyed,  but  it  is  a  comfort  to  me 
to  remember  how  philosophically  I  have  often  heard  you  speak  of  the 
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possibility,  and  also  to  think  how  much  worry  you  will  escape  if  you  are 
again  in  private  life.  If  Burt  is  confirmed,  I  trust  the  stamp  business  will 
thrive,  and  that  you  will  be  very  festive  and  sociable,  and  among  other 
things,  find  a  great  deal  of  time  for  your  married  children  and  your 
granddaughter.  Dear  old  gentleman,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  had  six  years 
of  such  prosperity,  and  I  trust  that  all  will  continue  to  go  well  and  hap¬ 
pily  with  you.  Affectionately  yours, 

Frank  P. 

Dr.  Palfrey  was  much  beloved  throughout  his  office  by  all 
who  served  under  him,  especially  by  his  colored  clerks  who  sent 
him  the  following  letter  of  appreciation  and  regret  upon  his  re¬ 
tirement. 


[Colored  Clerks  to  Dr.  Palfrey] 


,  ^  .  ,  Boston,  April  30,  1867 

Much  Respected  Friend 

We  whose  names  are  hereunto  annexed,  present  and  past  Employees 
in  the  Boston  Post  Office,  who  by  complexion  are  identified  with  the 
class  so  long  proscribed  in  the  United  States,  feel  that  we  cannot  permit 
your  retirement-to  be  recorded  upon  the  page  of  past  events,  without 
making  an  attempt  to  express  to  you,  the  emotions  with  which  our  hearts 
are  filled,  though  well  aware  that  no  rhetoric  at  our  command  can  ade¬ 


quately  serve  that  purpose. 

The  fact  is  indelibly  impressed  upon  our  consciousness  that  your  con¬ 
ferring  appointment  in  the  Post  Office  upon  Colored  Men  was  an  experi¬ 
ment  to  say  the  least,  many  regarded  it  as  premature,  and  it  certainly 
was  an  innovation  upon  the  customs  established  for  the  government  of 
offices  under  control  of  the  United  States. 

This  pressure  was  felt  especially  in  the  case  of  the  first  recipient  of 
your  kind  consideration  who  was  unable  to  avail  himself  of  the  full  meas¬ 
ure  of  your  intentions,  because  of  the  act  of  Congress  in  1810,  strength¬ 
ened  by  subsequent  action  in  1825  prescribing  penalties  for  its  violation 
— and  summed  up  in  a  Letter  of  instructions  from  Postmaster  General 
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John  McLean  in  1828  forbidding  ^‘the  mail  to  be  in  any  case  whatever  in 
the  custody  of  a  colored  Person.” 

These  obstacles  were  however  happily  removed  by  Congressional  en¬ 
actment  December  19th  1864  niainly  through  the  persevering  efforts  of 
Hon.  Charles  Sumner  whose  name  always  rises  to  our  lips  when  we  think 
of  eminent  services  for  securing  to  Colored  Citizens— Equality  before 
the  Law. 

And  it  affords  us  great  satisfaction  to  chronicle  here,  that  this  act  of 
Justice  on  Your  part  was  in  glorious  keeping  with  Your  manumission  of 
a  number  of  Slaves,  Yours  by  inheritance,  and  characteristic  of  senti¬ 
ments  advanced  in  Your  memorable  speech  in  Congress,  December  26, 
1 848  which  elicited  from  the  lamented  John  Quincy  Adams  the  exclama¬ 
tion  “Thank  God!  the  seal  is  at  last  broken.” 

The  light  of  Your  Example  soon  became  visible  in  other  localities. 
Other  Colored  men  were  made  happy  in  the  realization  that  the  day  had 
at  last  been  ushered  in  when  those  in  Government  positions  would  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  they  too  had  “rights  which  white  men  would  respect.” 

So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  wicked  world.  You  have  lived  the  true  life. 
— Spoken  the  good  word — performed  the  righteous  act — and  Yours  is 
the  assurance  that  God  will  bless  the  effort. 

The  gratitude  inspired  by  Your  noble  record  will  live  perennial  in  the 
hearts  of 

Your  Obedient  Servants 

William  C.  Nell 
James  M.  Trotter 
William  H.  Dupree 
T.  R.  Watson 
Jonathan  C.  Hogan 
Burrill  Smithson 

Hon.  John  G.  Palfrey 

I  insert  these  next  letters  because  they  show  what  a  wide  range 
of  interest  Dr.  Palfrey’s  friendships  embraced,  and  how  at  no 
time  was  he  too  occupied  by  public  affairs  to  pay  full  heed  to  his 
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private  ones.  They  also  show  what  a  charming  relationship  could 
exist  between  an  older  man  and  a  friend  of  his  son,  a  member  of 
another  generation. 


[  Charles  Adams,  J r.,  to  Dr.  Palfrey ] 

,  ^  London,  21st  Feb.  ’64. 

My  dear  Dr. 

I  reached  England  last  Tuesday  and  since  then  am  regularly  installed  in 
high  honor  at  no.  5  Portland  Pi. — a  distinguished  stranger.  I  find  things 
here  very  comfortable  and  pleasant,— the  position  very  satisfactory.  All 
my  father’s  family,  and  himself  in  particular,  seem  vastly  improved  and 
developed  by  their  life  in  London,  and  now  that  the  crisis  seems  past 
and  time  has  assured  their  position,  it  strikes  me  as  a  very  enviable  one. 
My  father  himself  strikes  me  as  in  better  health  and  calmer  spirits  than 
I  ever  saw  him  before,— English  air  agrees  with  him— he  has  grown  a 
little  portly  in  figure,— his  mind  is  apparently  quiet  and  easy,  and  his 
temper  softened, — altogether  to  me  he  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  contemplate 
and  I  sometimes  wonder  at  his  evident  disposition  to  go  home,  though  I 
cannot  doubt  the  wisdom  of  his  so  doing  before  long  custom  has  made 
his  present  position  one  of  second  nature.  Politically  and  socially  I  can  see 
at  once  that  his  position  is  very  firm  and  is  finally  established  by  the  re¬ 
cent  development  brought  out  by  the  discussions  in  Parliament,  more  or 
less  of  which  will  I  suppose  get  to  America.  Now  he  seems  to  be  on  top 
of  the  wave  here,  and  I  rather  infer  that  Lord  Derby  has  made  it  fashion¬ 
able  for  all  sides  to  concur  in  making  the  Minister  an  exception  to  all 
things  American,  by  speaking  well  of  him. 

My  Mother  is  less  changed  than  he,— quite  stout  and  a  little  grey,  at 
last  3 — the  world  has  evidently  dealt  kindly  with  her,  and  her  only  trou¬ 
ble  of  late  seems  to  have  risen  from  an  awful  amount  of  maternal  anxiety 
on  account  of  imaginary  evils  over  her  various  children,  which,  however, 
somehow  never  befall  them.  This  little  fact,  however,  fails  to  re-assure 
her  for  the  future,  and  one  evil  to  her  scattered  lambs  no  sooner  vanishes 
in  thin  air,  than  she  sets  herself  to  the  creation  of  others  more  terrible 
still.  All  of  which,  though  most  natural  and  the  custom  of  mothers  in 
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general,  detracts  sadly,  and  almost  alone  from  the  satisfaction  of  her  life 
in  London. 

Your  Capt.  John  Smith  correspondent  I  find  a  very  good  man.  He  is 
more  changed  than  any  of  the  rest  of  the  family,  with  the  exception  of 
the  loquacious  and  anglicised  Brooks,  who,  with  a  deep  voice  and  an  Eng¬ 
lish  bur,  discourses  to  me  largely  of  “Piccadilly,”  “Dr.  Johnson,”  “The 
Blue  Ports  Tavern,”  the  rights  of  Edward  6th,  and  other  equally  in¬ 
teresting  and  profound  topics.  Mary  is  little  changed,— indeed,  she  is  in 
society  and  seems  to  enjoy  it,  though  I  fail  to  understand  why  she  should. 
English  girls,  as  a  rule,  are  sticks  in  society,  and,  enjoying  an  immense 
preponderance  in  numbers  over  the  young  men,  do  not,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  either  expect  or  receive  much  attention.  Mary  is,  indeed,  more  for¬ 
tunate  than  most  and  has  a  considerable  circle  of  young  men  acquaintance, 
most  of  whom  strike  me  as  being  however  slightly  crude, — at  any  rate 
they’re  not  my  style.  Henry  philosophizes,  and  seeks  the  society  of  the 
profound,  and  had  better  return  to  America  as  soon  as  my  father  can 
spare  him  3 — which  won’t  be  for  the  remainder  of  his  term.  Altogether, 
family  changes  seem  few  and  those  only  gratifying  or  amusing,— and  so 
far  my  impressions  are  most  satisfactory. 

I  haven’t  seen  much  English  society,  but  what  I  have  seen  I  should  de¬ 
scribe  as  Boston  overgrown  and  flat.  The  people  you  meet  are,  of  course, 
well  bred,  but  evidently  they  do  not  consider  society  the  place  for  en¬ 
joyment  and  I  have  only  met  one  person  who  seemed  to  have  the  easy 
way  I  most  like  and,  strange  to  say,  that  was  Lord  Palmerston.  That  ven¬ 
erable  old  reprobate,  at  his  reception,  saw  fit  to  indulge  me  in  a  conver¬ 
sation  on  horse-flesh  which  was  peculiar  and  amusing.  A  Capt.  I  have 
met, — of  high  reputation  and  a  very  agreeable  man, — among  others  Mr. 
Cardwell,  Earl  Russell,  Sir  R.  Palmer,  Sir  R.  Phillimore,  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  Mr.  Browning,  Tom  Hughes,  Lord  Houghton  and  so  on, — 
many  of  whom  you  have  met  here, — and,  though  my  judgment  is  neces¬ 
sarily  premature,  I  must  confess,  and  Henry  agreed  in  my  conclusion, 
that,  for  money  y  I  think  I  could  make  up  much  stronger  lists  of  men  out 
of  my  little  native  city.  The  more  I  see,  the  surer  I  feel  that  my  earlier 
life  in  my  father’s  house  and  in  Boston  was  passed  among  an  extraordi¬ 
narily  large  number  of  first  class  men.  Where  in  England,  or  in  London, 
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large  as  London  is,  will  you  find  such  men  as  Judge  Shaw,  Hoar,  Long¬ 
fellow,  Hawthorne,  Lowell,  Dana,  Emerson,  Everett,  Sumner,  Agassiz, 
Andrew,  Grey,  Whittier,  Parkes,  Prescott  and  all  the  rest  I  could  name. 
The  theatre  is  small,  but  the  ability  of  the  actors  was  and  is  unsurpassed. 

I  am  not  strong  on  sight  seeing  and  so  have  done  but  little.  I  went 
down  in  the  City  yesterday  with  Plenry  and  ^^did  St.  Pauls  and  the 
Guild-Hall,  finishing  off  a  pilgrimage  to  Smithfield,  Newgate  and  [il¬ 
legible]  a  lunch  at  “the  Mitre  Tavern”  under  the  shadow  of  Johnson’s 
bust.  Here  I  enjoyed  myself,  for,  with  the  excellent  stout,  there  came 
over  me  the  spirit  of  American  chaff,  and  Henry  and  I  almost  paralized 
an  English  waiter  who  was  enlarging  on  Dr.  Johnson  for  our  edification, 
by  giving  him  [quotations]  of  the  great  lexicographer,  even  to  the  last 
great  specimen  of  his  conversational  style.  “Sam,  you  are  an  ass!  Let  us 
take  a  walk  down  Fleet  St.”  Then  through  the  gardens,  and  under  Tem¬ 
ple  Bar,  home.  The  City  proper  cries  Boston, — the  West  End  shrieks 
New  York  j  those  who  would  preserve  a  sentimental  illusion  mustn’t  visit 
localities  j — the  world  and  the  people  thereof  are  the  same  all  the  world 
over,  and  from  Boston  we  go  out  and  into  Boston  we  return.  To  all  of 
which  wisdom,  my  dear  Dr.  you  are  heartily  welcome  in  place  of  some¬ 
thing  better  worth  reading.* 


[The  Same] 


H.  I.  Cav  A.  of  P. 
Before  Petersburg,  Va. 
Sept.  3,  ’64. 


Hon.  John  G.  Palfrey, 

Boston 
My  dear  Dr. 

Two  or  three  weeks  ago  I  got  an  extremely  kind  letter  from  you  no¬ 
ticing  my  transfer  to  the  5th  Cavalry,  and  telling  me  much  that  was 
pleasant  of  your  own  welfare  and  that  of  your  family.  I  was  sorry  to  hear 


of  Mrs.  Palfrey’s  illness,  and  trust  that  the  change  of  air  of  which  you 
spoke  did  her  all  the  good  you  expected  and  more  too, — meanwhile  re¬ 
member  me  most  kindly  to  her. 


*  Editor^ s  note:  The  letter  from  Charles  Adams,  Jr.,  was  written  while  he  was  on  a 
visit  to  his  father,  then  minister  to  England. 
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I  am  still  at  these  Head  Quarters,  though  two  days  ago  mustered  out 
of  the  service  and  no  longer  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  until  I  can  be 
mustered  in  again.  I  have  been  delayed  in  reporting  to  my  new  regiment 
beyond  all  reason,  first,  by  one  thing  and  then  by  another,  until  now  when 
I  am  waiting  for  transportation, — being  kept  here  by  my  inability  to  get 
my  horses  away.  In  your  letter  you  referred  to  my  probable  wishes  for 
going  into  a  colored  regiment, — I  am  afraid  that  you  gave  me  credit  in 
your  own  mind  for  more  than  I  deserve.  My  reasons  for  this  long  de¬ 
ferred  change  are  multifarious  and  would  take  me  long  to  set  down. 
Most  prominent,  however,  are  my  apprehensions  as  to  our  National  fu¬ 
ture.  In  the  Spring  I  was  very  sanguine  that  Grant’s  combinations  were 
going  to  prove  too  much  for  our  enemies  and  that  the  war  was  near  a  suc¬ 
cessful  issue — I  was  very  tired  of  the  war  and  the  Army  and  my  return 
to  civilized  life  in  the  winter  had  made  me  eager  for  some  more  intellec¬ 
tual  occupation  than  the  Army  can  afford, — while  the  campaign  has  seen 
all  my  hopes  of  an  early  termination  of  the  war  fade  away,  it  has  only 
painfully  increased  my  desire  to  give  up  the  Army  as  an  occupation.  I 
now  feel  daily  that,  individually,  I  am  here  wasting  the  best  years  of  my 
life  and  that  what  ability  I  may  have  to  do  something  in  my  day  and  gen¬ 
eration  is,  for  the  best  part,  wholly  unexercised.  I  went  into  this  war  for 
the  whole  war,  and,  while  it  lasts,  I  don’t  mean  to  go  out  of  it.  Mean¬ 
while  I  am  growing  more  and  more  restless  and  discontented  where  I 
am,  in  this  regiment  I  have  had  all  kinds  of  duty, — campaign  life  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  garrison  life  in  S.  Carolina,  and  duty  at  these  headquarters, — I 
am  tired  of  it  all  and  want  something  new.  In  this  regiment  I  have  long 
declined  promotion  and  its  present  condition  does  not  tempt  me  to  accept 
it  now.  Accordingly  the  idea  of  such  an  entire  change  as  going  into  a 
black  regiment,  in  a  new  position  and  with  apparently  an  endless  amount 
of  labor  to  be  performed,  was  one  very  attractive  to  me  as  a  novelty. 

Then  I  do  not  even  see  my  way  in  this  war, — I  cannot  tell  what  new 
phases  it  may  assume, — I  am  not  clear  that  Massachusetts,  or  New  Eng¬ 
land,  or  some  new  federation  may  not  need  all  of  our  services, — I  do  not 
clearly  see  in  what  all  this  turmoil  is  going  to  end.  Accordingly  I  may  as 
well  place  myself  where  I  shall  be  ready  if  needed,  and  that  in  a  grade 
where  I  shall  count.  Finally  I  wish  to  know  something  of  this  African 
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race  and  to  draw  my  own  conclusions  as  to  the  possibilities  which  are  in  it, 
—I  would  like  to  judge  and  see  for  myself.  It  is  very  clear  to  me  that,  for 
good  or  for  evil,  as  one  nationality  or  several,  all  the  African  blood  on  this 
continent  has  got  to  be  absorbed  with  the  Caucasian  blood.  We  may  as  well 
take  it  for  a  fact  and  make  the  best  of  it.  This  being  so,  it  is  well  to  look  a 
little  into  what  the  race  is  and  may  be  made,— accordingly. 

I  am  going  to  devote  myself  for  a  time  to  the  study  of  the  great  ques¬ 
tion  of  race  in  its  existing  phase. 

Thus  you  see  my  motives  in  this  change  are  very  mixed, — my  action 
clearly  does  not  spring  from  unadulterated  philanthropy.  Meanwhile  I 
still  hope  to  see  the  end  of  the  war  and  that  not  remotely.  I  am  no  longer 
confident,  as  in  the  Spring,  but  I  still  hope  that  our  troubles  approach  their 
end.  The  moment  this  becomes  clear  I  shall  hasten  to  get  out  of  the  Army. 
As  bearing  on  that  consummation  we  watch  the  Presidential  struggle, 
which  you  are  waging  at  home,  through  such  papers  as  reach  our  camps. 
I,  for  one,  can’t  make  out  a  great  deal.  I  see  that  a  gigantic  swindle  is  be¬ 
ing  perpetrated  on  the  country  by  the  Chicago  convention  in  running  a 
Democratic  War  General,  who  is  supported  by  all  the  Apostles  of  Peace 
and  seceders  of  the  middle  Statesmen  who  are  not  usually  cheated, — but 
what  his  prospects  of  election  are  we  cannot  judge.  I  should  say  he  would 
beat  Lincoln  if  any  one  could,  for  on  him  all  can  unite  who  want  success, 
—even  those  diametrically  opposed.  However,  the  friend  of  Judge 
Woodward  should  be  a  poor  war-candidate, — and  a  General  who  is  the 
[symbol]  of  the  war,  even  though  he  never  won  a  battle,  would  seem  to 
be  a  poor  peace  candidate.  However,  when  all  is  said  and  done.  Grant 
and  Farragut’s  cannon  must  be  Lincoln’s  most  eloquent  advocates,  if 
they  speak  out  clearly  and  unmistakably  all  will  yet  be  well  with  us, 
should  they  fail  him,  however,  and  we  must  be  beaten  my  next  hope  is 
that  we  may  be  awfully  beaten.  It  seems  to  me  that  either  the  peace 
men,  or  the  war  men  can  save  the  country  by  a  chance,  but  it  is  equally 
clear  that  we  must  go  to  the  dogs  if  each  party  has  sufficient  power  to 
prevent  the  other  from  doing  anything.  To  all  of  which  [opinions]  I 
make  you  heartily  welcome.  .  . . 
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[The  Same] 

My  dear  Sir  London  1 6th  January,  1866 

Three  young  Englishmen,  Mr.  Hy.  Yates  Hampton,  The  Marquis 
of  Lorn  (eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll)  and  a  Mr.  Strutt  (son  of 
Lord  Beeper)  have  just  left  for  America,  meaning  to  reach  the  United 
States  via  Jamaica  at  New  Orleans.  I  never  served  there  and  knew  none 
of  the  officers  now  stationed  there.  John  is  fresh  from  that  region  and 
must  know  every  one.  As  Lord  Lorn  is  the  son  of  your  friend  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  I  wish  you  would  induce  John  to  furnish  them  the  letters 
they  want.  They  are  well  supplied  with  all  but  military  letters,— if  you 
will  procure  some  of  these  from  John  and  forward  them  to  New  Orleans, 
under  cover  to  “Messers  Witherspoon  and  Halsey,”  the  party  will  get 
these  on  their  arrival.  Under  the  circumstances  perhaps  you  had  best 
make  of  them  a  double  enclosure, — enclosing  them  in  a  note  of  your  own 
to  Lord  Lorn,  which  will  inform  him  how  the  letters  originated,— and 
enclose  the  whole  to  the  above  firm  requesting  them  to  keep  the  letters 
until  the  arrival  of  the  party.  For  the  whole  arrangement  is  extempo¬ 
rised  and  neither  W.  nor  H.  know  that  any  such  party  is  coming.  They 
may  reach  N.  O.  early  in  March.  I  make  no  apology  for  this  request,  as 
I  know  you  will  be  glad  to  do  anything  you  can  for  Lord  Lorn. 

I  still  linger  in  London  though  not  so  fond  of  things  English  as  you 
and  [illegible].  I  now  mean  to  await  the  meeting  of  Parliament  and 
then  depart  for  more  genial  climes.  Two  years  ago  I  went  a  good  deal 
into  society,  now  there  is  not  much  going  on,  and  I  trouble  it  but  little 
and  even  that  little  bores  me  considerably.  I  do  not  like  the  English  or 
their  styles  of  entertainment,  they  are  too  self  satisfied  and  they  lack 
sprightliness.  There  may  be  clever  men  in  London,  I  never  meet  them 
or  they  don’t  care  to  show  themselves  before  so  inferior  an  audience  as 
any  that  I  belong  to : — there  may  be  lively  houses  in  England,  but  I  nev¬ 
er  get  into  them.  My  great  satisfaction  here  is  in  comparing  things  now, 
with  things  two  years  ago.  The  past  may  belong  to  England,  with  all  its 
rubish  [sic]  of  privileged  class,  established  church  and  artificial  society, 
but  now  the  future  belongs  to  America  j — she  has  won  it  for  herself  and 
they  begin  out  here  to  suspect  the  fact.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  now  to  be  an 
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American  in  England —they  hate  us,  they  fear  us  and  they  don’t  know 
what  to  make  of  us.  We  falsify  all  their  predictions  and  we  are  upsetting 
all  their  inhibitions.  But  here  one  realizes  more  than  at  home  the  dignity 
and  grandeur  of  the  position  at  home.  As  we  get  to  a  greater  distance  we 
realize  what  a  brilliant  collection  of  men  are  at  the  head  of  our  affairs, 
Johnson,  Seward,  McCulloch,  Stanton,  Farragut,  Chase,  Grant,  Sher¬ 
man  and  my  father,  certainly  compare  very  well  with  Earl  Russell,  Earl 
Clarendon,  Mr.  Geadtheus,  Mr.  Cradwell  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
—nor  is  France  any  better.  Lincoln’s  last  inaugural  and  Johnson’s  last 
message,  though  the  productions,  the  one  of  a  “boorish  rail-splitter”  and 
the  other,  of  a  “drunken  tailor”  are,  for  some  reason  by  them  not  under¬ 
stood,  the  two  most  striking  State  papers  of  the  year.  I  am  more  and  more 
pleased  with  being  an  American,  I  think  better  and  better  of  my  own 
Country.  We  are  in  the  germ  now  and  the  full  tree  is  going  to  be  some¬ 
thing  worth  seeing. 

My  wife  is  well  and  seems  to  be  enjoying  London,  though,  even  at 
this  season  of  the  year  she  has  had  rather  more  going  on  than  has  been 
good  for  her.  In  the  country  she  gets  thoroughly  worn  out,  and,  even  in 
London,  there  is  something  going  on  almost  every  evening,  and  London 
dinners  and  parties  are  more  exhausting  than  American  because  they  re 
so  stupid,  you  know.  The  family  are  all  well,  much  disgusted,  and  with 
cause,  at  the  prospect  of  not  going  home  in  the  Spring.  My  father  looks 
extremely  well  and  evidently  enjoys  the  cessation  from  blockade  run¬ 
ning.  I  sent  you  the  Gazette  with  the  whole  of  his  late  correspondence— 

did  you  get  it? 

[C.F.  Adams,  Jr.,  to  Dr.  Palfrey] 

7 1  Pemberton  Sqr.  Boston  May  8th 

Dear  Dr. 

Those  who  play  the  game  of  politics  can’t  too  soon  make  up  their  minds 
to  accept  the  result  of  that  game  with  philosophy.  I  accept  this  in  that 
spirit,  and  can  only  say  that,  if  I  do  succeed  in  doing  so,  I  need  entertain 
no  fears  as  to  my  capacity  in  that  line 5  for  to  have  just  grazed  the  inner 
verge  of  success  than  to  have  got  Greeley — c^est  trof  fort. 
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After  all,  what  a  strange  episode  it  was  so  unexpectedly  and  suddenly 
to  flash  into  my  father’s  life! 

As  to  our  country— that  will  take  care  of  itself  and  I  must  admit  that 
H.  G.  [Horace  Greeley]  far  more  nearly  represents  the  average  Amer¬ 
ican  of  today  than  does  C.  F.  A. 

Very  truly  yrs. 

Hon.  John  G.  Palfrey  J^- 

Cambridge 


For  Dr.  Palfrey  the  end  of  public  service  did  not  mean  the  end 
of  hard  labors  the  third  volume  of  his  history  of  New  England 
waSj  figuratively,  lying  open  on  his  desk  at  Hazelwood  just  where 
he  had  left  off,  six  years  before.  The  family  moved  back  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  to  live,  and  he  sat  down  to  his  task  with  a  deep  breath  of 
anticipation  and  became  once  more  primarily  and  contentedly 
the  historian. 


The  Qiyil  JVa7^ 


HE  Civil  War— that  war  so  sacred  to  the  past  and  so  little 


1  heeded  today!  A  young  girl  of  my  acquaintance  failed  a 
question  in  her  college  entrance  examination  because  it  referred 
to  the  Civil  War  as  ^'the  War  of  the  Rebellion'' j  neither  teacher 
nor  pupil  had  given  the  subject  enough  thought  in  the  history 
lesson  to  analyze  its  purport  or  remember  its  effect  on  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  their  country,  so  it  was  missed  entirely  when  it  was 
called  by  a  different  name  from  the  one  in  their  particular  text¬ 


book. 


But  who  am  I  to  speak  about  the  Civil  War  from  any  aspect 
except  the  very  outside?  Unless  it  be  from  the  very  inside  the 
aspect  that  lay  far  down  below  the  politics,  the  tactics,  the  mill 
tary  and  naval  and  engineering  techniques,  and  burned  like  a 
living  coal  in  the  hearts  of  men,  women,  and  children  and 
prompted  the  ^^Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"?  But  that  aspect 
was  down  too  deep  to  take  the  form  of  words.  John  never  spoke 
of  it  to  his  children,  and  the  children,  in  their  turn,  never  men¬ 
tioned  it  except  with  reverence  and  under  their  breath,  with  the 
awkward  New  England  embarrassment  with  which  they  spoke 
of  all  emotional  subjects  like  affection  or  death.  They  knew  it 
was  too  much  for  them,  and  therefore  better  left  alone.  But  when 
on  rare  occasions  some  old  fellow-campaigner  came  to  dinner, 
John  and  he  would  sit  far  into  the  evening  over  their  port,  and 
the  children  would  whisper  and  tiptoe  up  to  bed,  for  they  knew 
the  two  ex-soldiers  were  living  over  again  those  tremendous 
experiences  where  brother  fought  brother,  loyalties  conflicted 
with  loyalties,  and  lovers  parted  from  lovers  for  the  impassioned 
strength  of  their  cause.  It  was  a  ^^gentleman's  war"  and  a  singu- 
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larly  intimate  one,  where  fathers  rushed  onto  the  battlefields  to 
identify  and  carry  away  their  wounded  sons  almost  before  the 
smoke  of  the  cannons  had  cleared  away.  The  cultured  youth  of  the 
North  and  those  courtly  Southerners  with  their  breeding,  their 
codes  of  honor  and  their  chivalry,  both  sides  speaking  exactly 
the  same  language  from  their  opposite  points  of  view,  made  their 
life  purpose  that  of  killing  each  other— we  of  the  North  feeling 
that  slavery  was  a  sin  and  an  impossible  mode  of  life,  they  of  the 
South,  many  of  them  agreeing  in  principle,  only  maintaining  it 
was  their  private  problem  and  that  they  must  be  allowed  to  work 
it  out  in  their  own  way.  Indeed,  from  this  later  date,  they  may 
have  been  somewhat  in  the  right,  now  that  we  have  seen  the  evils 
and  complications  which  resulted  from  the  sudden  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  the  unprepared  millions  of  ignorant  blacks.  However, 
the  war  was  on  a  high  plane  from  start  to  finish;  the  more  one 
knows  of  both  sides  the  more  one  sees  to  admire  and  weep  over, 
and  cheer.  I  am  not  a  historian;  therefore  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
tell  the  story  from  a  historical  standpoint.  I  shall  simply  give 
contemporaneous  letters  chronologically,  fully,  and  in  their  va¬ 
riegated  aspects;  I  shall  record  it  in  two  divisions— that  of  the 
Volunteers,  which  was  Frank’s,  and  that  of  the  Regular  Army, 
Engineer  Corps,  which  was  John’s— letting  them  interrelate 
from  time  to  time,  as  they  will,  and  showing  the  intimacy  and 
unity  of  their  common  purpose. 

War  was  declared  in  April,  1861,  and  on  the  thirtieth  of  that 
month  John  sailed  for  Fortress  Monroe  to  be  assistant  to  Colonel 
de  Russy.  Frank  offered  his  services  as  soon  as  opportunity  pre¬ 
sented  itself  and  went  in  July  into  camp  at  Readville,  Massa- 
chusetts,  as  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  Twentieth  Regiment  of  Vol¬ 
unteers,  where  it  trained  for  seven  weeks,  and  then  went  at  once 
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to  the  front.  The  ladies  of  the  family  joined  the  various  wom¬ 
en’s  auxiliary  organizations,  including  “The  Sanitary,”  as  one 
particular  branch  was  called,  where  Sarah  put  into  practice  her 
predilection  for  nursing,  Anna  organized  sewing  groups,  dis¬ 
tributed  materials,  supervised  packing  of  garments,  got  herself 
overwrought  and  worn  down,  and  everyone  sewed,  worried, 
wept,  rolled  bandages,  gossiped,  and  sent  newsy  letters  to  their 
soldiers  at  the  front. 


[Mrs.  Palfrey  to  John] 

Cambridge,  Feb.  3? 

The  concert  was  a  charming  one.  Sarah  and  I  enjoyed  the  evening 
much.  I  saw  Jane  [Norton]  for  a  moment  just  before  we  came  away, 
and  she  would  have  been  glad  to  go  home  in  our  carriage  but  Miss  Parks 
was  with  us,  and  Dr.  Beck,  and  with  the  present  style  of  dress  more  than 
four  in  a  carriage  is  almost  impracticable.  .  .  . 


[The  Same]  Boston,  May  1861 

33  Chestnut  Street 

. . .  She  [Anna]  has  had  a  great  deal  of  money  sent  to  her  to  buy  materi¬ 
als,  and  she  said  she  did  not  think  any  body  had  done  more  than  Mrs. 
Sturgis  Hooper.  Indeed  there  seems  to  be  but  one  feeling  on  the  subject. 
Aunt  Caty  brought  in  yesterday  forenoon  a  bundle  of  half  a  dozen  shirts 
she  had  just  got  to  carry  home  to  make.  Caddy  was  here,  and  Aunt  Caty 
tried  to  enlist  her,  but  she  said  she  could  only  harm  the  flags,  for  she  nev¬ 
er  made  a  shirt  in  her  life,  and  did  not  know  how  to.  That  she  had  done 
her  helping  by  giving  what  money  she  could.  Only  think  what  a  wife  not 
to  know  how  to  make  a  shirt!  . . . 


No.  27.  Pe7icil  sketch  by  J .  C .  P. 

From  his  sickroom  in  Fte-co  Orleans^  1S64 
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L  The  Volunteer 

Frankj  who  had  been  conscientious  every  summer  since  col¬ 
lege  in  training  with  the  Home  Guard,  was  given  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  Twentieth  Regiment  and  after 
seven  weeks  of  indoctrination  went  with  it  to  Virginia  where  he 
entered  into  almost  immediate  action.  When  his  colonel  was  cap¬ 
tured  in  October  at  BalPs  Bluff,  Frank  took  over  the  command, 
trained  the  troops  all  winter  ^^to  their  condition  of  splendid  ef¬ 
ficiency,  sharing  with  them  the  perils  and  sufferings  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  Yorktown  and  the  Peninsula,  till  he  was  all  but  killed  at 
Antietam.^’ 

Just  before  his  departure  he  became  engaged  to  be  married  to 
Miss  Louisa  Bartlett,  which  added  to  his  emotional  strain,  but 
her  sweetness  and  loyalty  were  also  a  comfort  to  him  in  spite  of 
the  extra  anxiety,  and  his  morale  sustained  its  high  quality  all 
through  his  trials. 


[Frank  TO  his  Mother] 

HeadQuarters  Fourth  Battalion  Infantry, 

Fort  Independence, 

Boston  Harbor,  May  9,  1861 

. .  .  Thank  all  who  write  to  me,  and  don’t  let  Hady  [John’s  old  nurse] 
come  and  croak.  John  couldn’t  be  better  placed  than  as  a  director  of  the 
defences  of  our  greatest  Fortress.  If  he  left  N.Y.  under  sailing  convoy, 
head  winds  and  calms  may  cause  such  delay  that  we  shall  not  hear  from 
him  for  some  days. 

We  had  a  magnificent  spectacle  yesterday — the  Minnesota  Steam 
Frigate  went  to  sea,  passing  right  under  our  batteries.  We  exchanged 
salutes,  and  that  was  great  fun. 

We  hear  rumors  of  the  presentation  of  another  banner.  I  don’t  know 
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how  we  shall  manage  it  with  three  sets  of  colors.  I  never  saw  so  many  in 
one  body  of  men.  Our  men  don’t  get  their  uniforms  yet,  but  they  are 
nearly  ready,  and  we  are  impatiently  expecting  them.  They  will  look 
vastly  better  when  they  are  dressed.  . .  . 


[Mrs.  Palfrey  to  John] 

May  29,  1861 

Today  Frank  dined  with  us  for  the  first  time,  as  yesterday  the  troops 
came  up  from  the  Fort.  Mrs.  Stanton  invited  us  to  come  to  her  house  to 
see  them  pass,  afterwards  we  went  to  Mr.  —  where  there  was  a  vast  as¬ 
semblage  of  people  to  see  them  drill.  They  had  fine  [training]  and 
marched  and  wheeled  almost  equal  to  the  Cadets.  Frank  came  home  for 
a  few  minutes  and  then  went  to  the  Armory  for  his  things,  he  seemed  to 
be  very  much  pleased  with  our  house  [33  Chestnut  Street]  and  glad  to 
have  us  in  town  j  I  hope  he  won’t  be  sent  away  but  I  hear  there  is  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them  going  to  Springfield  to  drill  other  troops,  he  is  so  burnt  you 
would  hardly  know  him  and  his  hair  is  so  short  he  looks  like  a  mask.  .  .  . 


[Frank  TO  his  Family] 

Camp  Benton,  Maryland 

Thursday,  Oct.  1 1,  1861 

. . .  I  like  the  comfort  of  this  quiet  life,  but  it  is  monotonous,  and  I  desire 
before  I  return  to  take  part  in  an  advance,  and  to  feel  that  I  have  had 
something  to  do  with  rolling  back  the  wave  of  rebellion.  Where  Gen. 
Lander  and  Colonel  Lee  are,  there  will  be  no  running  away.  A  man  asked 
a  high  officer  here  the  other  day  for  a  discharge.  On  being  asked  for  his 
reason,  he  confessed  that  he  did  not  dare  to  face  the  enemy.  The  officer 
said:  ‘T  can’t  discharge  you  for  any  such  reason,  but  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  shall  do.  I  shall  keep  my  eye  on  you  when  we  go  into  battle,  and  if  I  see 
any  sign  of  flinching,  I  will  put  a  bullet  through  your  head.”  Rough  dis¬ 
cipline,  but  necessary,  and  few  of  our  men,  I  think,  will  need  such  treat¬ 


ment.  . . . 
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[Frank  to  Anna] 

Camp  Benton,  Md. 

My  dear  Annie—  Nov.  1 9,  ’6 1 

I  must  scratch  you  a  few  lines,  however  few,  to  tell  you  that  I  am  very 
well,  and  that  there  is  no  news  among  us.  I  suppose  you  call  that  good 
news,  and  indeed,  as  the  war  has  gone  thus  far,  I  think  so  too.  We  can’t 
help  hoping  that  the  expedish  has  been  successful,^  but  we  don’t  dare  to 
be  sanguine  yet.  Tonight,  I  trust,  will  bring  us  news  both  good  and  rely- 
uponable,  as  I  believe  I  ought  to  say.  Also  many  pleasant  letters.  We 
don’t  know  yet  whether  we  are  going  to  hibernate  here,  and  I  doubt 
whether  any  one,  short  of  the  Blessed,  does.  I  suppose  our  moving  de¬ 
pends  on  the  action  of  the  rebs — that  if  they  recede,  we  shall  advance — 
if  they  don’t,  we  shan’t.  My  dear,  I  suppose  I  have  got  just  the  shrewd¬ 
est  saddle-horse  ever  you  set  your  eyes  on.  I  have  invested  a  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  of  Uncle  Charley’s  present,  and  got  a  lovely,  high-bred,  bay 
mare,  with  black  mane  and  long  black  tail.  She  is  tall,  slender,  graceful, 
and  light  as  a  feather.  When  she  goes  quickest,  it  is  like  going  to  sleep, 
and  don  t  she  seem  to  like  it!  I  purchased  a  set  of  cavalry  equipments  for 
her,  from  the  Alleghany  (Government)  Arsenal,  and  had  an  idea  of  in¬ 
cluding  the  whole  in  the  200  dollars  wh.  Uncle  Charley  so  kindly  placed 
in  my  hands,  but  when  I  came  to  write  to  him  to  report  progress,  I  felt 
as  if  I  had  no  right  to  use  his  present  except  for  buying  the  horse,  and, 
as  I  got  her  for  50  dollars  inside  his  limit,  I  filled  my  check  for  that  amt., 
and  with  loud  outcries  and  groans,  but  with  no  huzzas,  I  enclosed  it  in  a 
letter  to  him.  If  I  could  find  that  aged  mem.  book  wh.  contained  my  wash¬ 
ing  account,  I  would  liquidate  my  angel  mother’s  claims.  John  writes  me 
cheerily,  but  sorethroatically  from  the  Fortress.  I  seriously  incline  to 
visit  him  there  in  the  bleak  December  when  the  mocking  bird  is  singing 
on  the  tree.  My  industrious  relative,  you  are  used  to  working  hard.  I  have 
had  experience  now  and  when  my  head  is  white  I  shall  say  to  the  ingenu¬ 
ous  youth  who  assemble  round  my  knees  to  hear  the  words  of  wisdom 
that  fall  from  me  whenever  I  open  my  mouth — My  children — labor  is 
the  bane  of  existence — Slumber  is  more  sweet  that  toil — Beware  how 
you  put  yourself  in  any  position  in  which  you  may  have  to  work  comme 
de  la  tonneur  and  then,  very  probably,  get  no  thanks  for  it.  This  running 
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a  Regiment  with  the  rank,  name,  and  pay,  of  Lt.  Col,  doesn’t  charm  me. 
Still  I  have  the  bee,  and  the  beaver  and  the  ant,  my  totems,  emblems  of 
industry,  scluptured  (how  do  you  like  that  spelling)  on  all  the  salient 

points  of  my  quarters,  and  that’s  all,  except 

Love  to  all 


[Frank  to  his  Father] 

Camp  Benton,  Md. 
Feb.  4,  1862 

Dear  Wag  [Dr.  Palfrey] , 

Unless  I  dilate  on  the  various  disagreeablenesses  and  disagreeable 
messes  of  the  weather,  I  have  little  material  for  a  letter.  I  am  perfectly 
^ell— everything  is  profoundly  quiet,  and  my  life  is  as  monotonous  and 

industrious  as  usual. 

As  for  the  Colonelcy,  I  don’t  think  about  it.  Only  let  this  be  oS  record. 
If  we  advance,  and  if  any  bad  consequences  come  to  the  Regiment  or  the 
cause  for  lack  of  officers,  let  the  blame  be  on  the  Governor,  where  it  be- 

longs. 

The  Andrew-Butler  correspondence  is  amusing,  but  most  mortiiymg. 

I  think  that,  so  far  as  there  is  any  right  to  controversy,  so  far  from  edify¬ 
ing,  it  is  on  the  side  of  His  rotund  Excellency,  but  they  both  ought  to  be 
spanked  and  put  on  a  cold  stone,  like  the  youth  in  one  of  Dickens’s  books. 

Politicians  and  newspaperians  are  trying  hard  for  the  management  of 
this  war,  and  they  have  had  not  a  bit  the  success  so  far.  I  still  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  we  are  going  to  beat,  but  I  fear  the  enemy  much  less 
than  the  lawlessness  of  our  own  people.  They  have  fairly  got  their  feet 
on  that  path  which  leads  to  the  cry  for  the  blood  of  the  man  who  incurs 
their  displeasure.  I  don’t  think  things  will  come  to  that,  for  I  believe  this 
war  will  be  ended,  one  way  or  the  other,  in  time  to  avoid  such  issues,  but 
I  do  think  that  our  clamorers  for  the  largest  liberty  are  acting  in  the  surest 
way  to  bring  about  the  extinction  of  liberty.  I  don’t  believe  it  is  safe,  ever, 
for  the  peaceful  stay-at-homes  to  be  sleeplessly  goading  the  Army.  Army 
feeling  is  a  thing  which  grows  slowly  or  rapidly,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances,  but  surely,  and  it  is  a  thing  of  which  I  think  “gentlemen  (of 
America)  now  abed”  have  hit  the  idea.  You  would  be  surprised  to  know 
the  bitterness  of  feeling  growing  up,  as  much  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
good  Republicans  as  of  others  in  the  Army,  against  reckless,  virulent 
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politicians,  and  the  profligate  press.  The  soldier,  bearing  all  the  priva¬ 
tions  of  separation  from  those  who  are  dearest  to  him,  cold,  wet,  and  ex¬ 
posure  of  all  kinds,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  is  not  well-pleased  at  read¬ 
ing  the  abuse  heaped  on  the  officers  whom  he  trusts  and  honors,  from  the 
Maj.  Gen.  Comdg.  down,  by  nameless  men,  comfortably  cocktailing  in 
all  the  bar-rooms  of  Washington,  and  by  men  not  nameless,  who  tell 
how  the  war  should  be  conducted  beneath  the  safe  shelter  of  the  ivory 
and  gold  [dome]  of  the  Capitol.  ^^W^hatever  is,  is  right”  is  a  grand  and 
simple  philosophy  for  those  who  can  receive  it.  I  rather  think  that  our 
President  is  more  of  a  man  than  people  have  supposed,  and  that  Messrs. 
Seward,  Chase,  and  Stanton  make  a  strong  triumvirate  beneath  him. 
There  are  many  things  in  the  general  aspect  of  affairs  that  I  don’t  like 
the  looks  of,  but  my  motto  is  a  good  one.  ‘‘J’ai  fait  ce  que  je  dois,  devi- 
enne  que  pourra.”  It  was  old  Francis’  ist’s.  I  hope  I  may  fare  better 
when  the  war  drums  throb  and  the  battle  flags  are  unfurled  than  he  at 
Pavia. 

This  letter  is  private,  rather.  Don’t  quote  me  for  its  contents,  or  show 

F 

Love  to  all,  I  am  very  hearty. 


[The  Same] 


Cape  Lee,  Poolesville,  Md. 
March  8  1862 


My  dear  Father — 

At  last  it  looks  as  if  I  were  to  have  a  chance  to  win  my  spurs.  We  shall 
probably  move  tomorrow  to  join  Gen.  Sedgwick.  It  is  likely  that  it  may 
be  some  time  yet  before  the  Union  and  Rebel  Armies  of  the  Potomac 
actually  clash,  but  I  suppose  that  we  may  have  some  share  in  the  en¬ 
counter,  when  it  takes  place.  It  makes  me  very  happy,  as  I  contemplate 
the  possibility  of  danger,  to  think  that  you  are  all  good,  and  know  how 
to  regard  the  possibilities  of  war.  The  exposure  will,  I  suppose,  be  harder 
for  Mother  and  Anna  to  bear,  than  for  you  and  Sarah  and  Mary.  Not 
that  I  give  you  three  less  credit  for  loving  me,  but  that  I  think  you  share, 
you  and  Sarah,  more  largely  in  what  we  call  the  “Spirit  of  1 7th,”  and 
that  Mary  is  endowed  largely  with  the  happy  attribute  of  general  hope¬ 
fulness.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  see  some  active  service — a  good  thing  to 
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lend  some  aid  to  the  great  task  of  our  age.  I  feel  cheered  and  nerved  at 
the  prospect.  I  hope  for  and  expect  good  fortune  personally,  and  I  feel 
sure  the  Regiment  will  give  a  good  account  of  itself,  whatever  position 
it  may  be  placed  in.  It  is  well  for  a  man  to  do  something  in  testimony  of 
his  gratitude  for  the  best  blessings  of  thirty  years  of  profound  peace.  I 
am  most  anxious  on  Lou’s  [Louisa  Bartlett,  his  fiancee]  account,  and  I 
look  to  you,  of  whom  she  is  very  fond,  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  keep  up 
her  spirits  and  promote  her  cheerfulness  and  hopefulness.  We  are  gen¬ 
erally  well— all  the  officers,  and  nearly  all  the  men— not  very  numerous, 
but  a  pretty  good  set  of  well-disciplined,  and  well-drilled  men.  It  must 
be  a  most  interesting  thing  to  form  part  of  a  great  army,  and  to  see  war 
on  a  large  scale.  I  shall  find  time  to  write  to  John  today.  If  we  can  only 
rival  the  achievements  of  the  Army  of  the  West,  we  may  be  satisfied.  The 
result  is  sure.  The  question  is  only  of  those  who  shall  bear  the  most  hon¬ 
orable  part  in  bringing  it  about.  Dear  Wag,  I  love  you,  and  all  of  yours 
very  much,  and  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  your  loving  faces  again.  Thank 
Sarah  for  her  book,  rec’d  yesterday,  and  give  much  love  from  me  to 
Mother  and  Sarah  and  Anna  and  Mary  and  yourself. 


[Frank  TO  his  Mother] 


Fairoaks,  Va.,  June  13?  1862 


My  dear  Dame 

The  day  before  yesterday  brought  a  change  in  our  condition  for  the 
better.  After  eleven  days  of  hard  and  dangerous  service,  where  we  were 
so  near  the  enemy  that  the  bullets  of  their  sharpshooters  whistled  directly 
into  the  Camp  where  we  ate  and  slept  and  lived,— we  were  relieved  and 
sent  about  half  a  mile  to  the  rear  into  our  second  line.  Here  we  have  quite 
a  comfortable  Camp.  For  the  first  time  since  we  left  Yorktown,  near  six 
weeks,  I  have  a  tent  in  which  I  can  stand  up.  In  the  little  shelters,  you 
cannot  sit  up,  except  on  a  seat  wh.  rises  only  a  few  inches  from  the  ground. 
I  am  well  as  is  my  wont.  It  is  very  hard  to  pass  the  time.  Days  of  waiting 
under  arms  are  very  long,  and  we  turn  out  at  three  every  morning,  so  you 
see  our  day  begins  early.  If,  when  this  letter  reaches  you,  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  our  active  campaign  is  to  last  some  time  longer,  I  wish  you 
would  get  Wag  to  go  in  to  Loring,  the  Circ’g  Library  man,  and  ask  him 
to  mail  me  half  a  dozen  double-columned,  paper-covered  novels. 
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The  mental  discipline  of  this  life  is  peculiar.  So  long  a  campaign  be¬ 
gets  a  singular  indifference  to  the  chances  of  war,  and  yet  there  is  all 
the  time  a  strained  expectation  wh.  would  be  hardly  bearable,  I  should 
think,  to  one  who  was  suddenly  exposed  to  it.  Fierce  battle  may  be  en¬ 
gaged  at  any  moment,  and  the  fact  that  every  thing  is  quiet  is  no  sort  of 
proof  that  that  state  of  things  will  continue.  For  instance,  last  night  was 
unusually  still— scarcely  a  shot  was  fired,  but  at  about  five  this  morning 
the  rebels  opened  a  heavy  cannonade  directly  in  our  front,  and  their 
shells  broke  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  us.  It  is  nearly  eight  now,  and 
the  firing  has  stopped.  I  don’t  know  what  their  scheme  was,  but  my  con- 
jecture  is  that  they  wished  to  induce  us  to  advance  and  attempt  to  silence 
their  guns,  and  so  draw  us  into  battle  on  their  own  ground.  I  am  told  that 
it  is  believed  in  our  highest  quarters  that  the  rebels  will  either  attack  with¬ 
in  a  day  or  two,  or  fall  back.  If  they  attack,  they  will  get  more  terribly 
beaten  than  if  we  attack  but  I  consider  the  result  sure  in  either  case.  .  .  . 

[Frank  to  Sarah] 

...  I  wrote  to  Wag  on  the  6th  and  the  9th.  I  hope  that  without  waiting 
to  agree  upon  a  Utopia  Paradise,  where  the  light  is  such  as  never  was  on 
land  or  sea,  you  will  migrate,  in  mass  or  in  detachments,  where  you  may 
have  coolness,  quiet,  green  leaves,  green  grass,  and,  if  possible,  a  sight 
of  the  sea.  It  is  good  for  City  people  to  go  out  of  town — it  matters  little 
where.  A  shawl  spread  under  a  tree  is  a  happy  throne.  Wag  would  do 
well  to  take  the  insatiate  Anna  to  West  Point,  and  I  hope  he  will.  Stimu¬ 
late,  also,  his  latent  taste  for  novel-reading.  He  would  enjoy  “An  Only 
Son,”  but  guard  him  and  all  you  love  from  Bulwer’s  failure,  “A  Strange 
Story.”  Dissipate  for  the  next  few  weeks,  all  of  you.  It  is  likely  to  be  an 
anxious  time,  and  it  is  true  wisdom  to  divert  the  mind  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  contemplation  of  ills  that  may  never  happen. 

Thanks  for  your  letter  and  Wag’s,  and  for  the  envelopes.  Love  to  all. 

Ever  yours,  dear  dame, 

Frank 

Ask  Wag,  if  he  sees  John  Adams,  to  chide  him  till  he  weeps  sore  for  not 
writing  to  me.  I  have  not  heard  from  him  since  the  end  of  April,  .... 
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[Mrs.  Palfrey  to  Frank] 

Beverly,  Sunday,  June  29,  1862 

Annie  Peabody  went  with  us  yesterday  to  call  on  Lizzie  Bullard,  and 
Kate  and  Fanny.  The  latter  was  not  well  enough  to  come  down  to  see  us. 
Ajinie  was  so  fresh  and  full  of  life  I  enjoyed  her  conversation  very  much. 
She  only  came  the  night  before.  She  had  been  enjoying  a  visit  to  Miss 
Payson,  an  old  schoolmate,  in  Natick,  with  6  other  young  pe9ple,  Helen 
Gardner,  Miss  Appleton  and  some  of  Frank  Gardner’s  friends,  and  class¬ 
mates.  Miss  Payson’s  brother  was  one  of  them.  Annie  said  she  missed 
them  all  so  much  that  she  felt  quite  dull  here,  and  had  sent  to  Helen,  to 
come  and  pass  one  night  with  her,  but  she  feared  she  would  not  take  the 
trouble  for  so  short  a  visit. .  .  .  [Miss  Payson  was  later  to  become  John’s 

wife.] 


[Frank  to  his  Father] 


Powhatan  Mills,  Va., 
July  6,  1862 


My  dear  Father — 

The  past  week  has  been  one  not  only  unprecedented  but  unapproached 
in  my  life.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  for  several  days  we 
were  fighting  or  marching  all  the  time.  There  was  a  time  when  many 
feared  and  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  expected  that  the  whole  rear 
guard  would  be  cut  off  and  forced  to  surrender.  The  weakness  of  officers, 
from  Brig.  Gens,  down,  in  wearing  long  faces,  talking  dolefully,  re¬ 
peating  alarming  rumors,  etc.,  made  the  time  much  more  trying.  I  made 
it  very  stuff  o’  the  conscience  to  appear  cheerful  and  hopeful  all  thro  , 


and  I  think  I  succeeded.  I  was  only  hit  once,  and  then  not  hurt.  It  was 
either  a  spent  ball  or  a  piece  of  shell.  It  made  a  bruise  several  inches  long 
on  my  right  breast.  It  was  very  sad  to  leave  poor  Lowell,  but  he  was  as 
calm  and  cheerful  as  if  he  were  going  home.  I  carried  off  his  sword  for 
him,  and  gave  it  to  Dr.  Algernon  Coolidge  at  the  River.  Dear  Wag,  I 
never  knew  what  anxiety  was  before.  It  may  seem  like  exaggeration,  but 
I  more  than  once  felt  it  a  relief  when  balls  began  to  whistle  and  shells  to 
burst.  Anxiety,  fatigue,  danger,  heat,  cold,  starvation,  there  were  all 
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these  bitters  in  our  cup,  and  the  thought  of  the  distress  at  home  besides. 

We  are  resting  now,  on  the  James.  We  are  safe,  and  growing  stronger 
every  day.  That  we  have  damaged  the  enemy  more  than  they  have  us, 
I  believe, — but  what  is  to  be  the  progress  of  the  campaign,  I  cannot  guess. 
As  they  have  brought  their  Western  troops  against  us,  I  hope  we  shall 
bring  our  western  troops  against  them.  Is  it  possible  to  doubt  that  we  owe 
all  these  miseries  to  Mr.  Stanton  and  those  who  act  with  him? 

Pleasant  letters  from  Boston,  from  Nahant,  from  Beverly,  seem  as  if 
they  came  from  another  world.  Thanks  for  the  acid,  powder,  envelopes 
and  pills.  Dear  Pug  [John]  seems  very  comfortable,  and  fairly  con¬ 
tent.  Anna’s  Nahant  story  reads  like  a  chapter  from  the  diary  of  a  dwell¬ 
er  in  the  happy  isles.  Mary  has  sent  me  a  long  and  welcome  letter  from 
Boston,  while  Mother  and  Sarah  seem  to  have  been  having  old-fash¬ 
ioned  country  life  at  Beverly.  The  air  is  purer  where  we  are,  and  the  flies 
seem  to  have  mostly  remained  behind,  where  what  was  lately  men  and 
horses  is  no  longer  so.  Oh  dear  Wag,  war  is  horrible.  What  sights  and 
sounds  and — but  no  more,  where  ignorance  is  bliss,  ’tis  folly  to  be  wise. 
I  return  two  of  John’s  letters. 

I  don’t  know  whether  the  papers  will  be  more  accurate  than  they  usu¬ 
ally  are.  Let  me  then  briefly  state  that  the  Reg.  (and  I)  were  in  the  bat¬ 
tles  or  affairs  of  Allen’s  Farm,  Savage’s  station,  Glendale,  and  Malver- 
ton.  Our  loss,  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  was  1 1 6.  I  kept  well  all  thro 
till  yesterday,  when  I  had  some  pain  in  my  lap  consequent  on  getting 
something  good  to  eat,  and  pigging  away.  I  am  all  right  today,  and  now 
I  feel  as  if  my  constitution  could  be  trusted.  You  must  cheer  Mother  and 
Louisa  and  old  Sister  [Sarah]  as  much  as  possible.  Such  an  experience  is 
not  likely  to  be  repeated.  Write  me  what  you  think  of  the  likelihood  of 
foreign  intervention.  I  hope  the  new  levies  will  come  forward  rapidly, 
and  that  the  campaign  may  be  soon  finished.  I  am  strong  and  well,  full 
of  heart,  dear  Wag,  but  I  do  long  for  a  real  rest.  Sickness  and  wounds 
have  reduced  us  to  about  a  dozen  officers. 

From  this  time  forth,  I  hope  for  better  things.  Pleasant  letters  from 
Bartletts  and  Palfreys  have  just  arrived.  We  had  commenced,  but  on 
July  1st  you  did  not  know  the  tithe  of  all.  May  all  be  good  news  from 
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this  time.  I  thank  God  for  his  mercies  thus  far  and  prayerfully  hope  for 
their  continuance. 

The  very  best  of  love  to  all,  Affectionately, 

Frank. 


[The  Same] 


My  dear  Wag — 


Powhatan  Mill,  Va.,  July  9,  ’62 


Please  thank  the  Misses  very  heartily  for  their  thoughtful  remem¬ 
brance  of  Louisa.  My  present  to  her  was  the  handsomer  because  of  my 
staying  away  longer  than  I  expected.  It  was  bought  with  the  price  of  my 
sleepless  nights,  my  fighting,  marching  days,  my  tedium,  and  my  peril 
in  the  days  when  I  had  hoped  to  be  at  home.  I  am  getting  to  be  an  old 
soldier  now,  and  I  see  little  reason  to  think  that  the  end  of  the  campaign 
is  near.  When  parents  get  tired  of  having  their  children  die  by  thou¬ 
sands  in  camps  and  in  the  field,  when  all  who  have  any  money  get  tired 
of  paying  it  for  nothing,  then  the  war  will  be  so  conducted  as  to  bring 
victory  near,  and  with  victory,  peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness.  Thus 
far,  our  blood  and  money  have  gone  in  electioneering  schemes,  and 
Messrs.  Wilson,  Sumner,  Wade,  Andrew,  Stanton,  etc.  have  managed 


matters  so  as  to  make  the  Peninsula  a  grave-yard,  every  other  house  a 
house  of  mourning,  and— to  suit  themselves.  If  I  could  have  known  a 
year  ago,  how  things  were  to  be  managed,  I  never  would  have  taken  up 
arms.  But  such  matter  as  this  is  for  your  private  ear.  Don’t  let  this  let¬ 
ter  get  into  the  hands  of  the  womenkind. . . . 


Console  the  Dame  by  telling  her  that  I  am  perfectly  well.  The  citric 
acid  is  an  excellent  thing.  I  have  used  it  with  satisfaction.  Just  now  we  can 
get  lemons  and  I  keep  the  citric  till  I  am  out  of  them.  A  letter  from  Lou¬ 
isa,  just  received,  says  that  you  knew  Saturday  night  that  I  was  safe  up 
to  Thursday  night.  Good.  I  don’t  expect  to  hear  the  zip  of  bullets  or  the 
whir  of  shells  for  some  time  to  come.  So  go  to  Beverly,  West  Point,  where 
you  willj  be  cool  and  cheerful  and  hope  that  somehow  light  will  shine 
on  this  darkness.  There’s  no  trouble  about  the  quality  or  spirit  of  this 
Army.  We  are  sadly  deficient  in  quantity.  Much  love  to  all,  and  to  you, 
dear  Wag. 
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[Dr.  Palfrey  to  his  Wife] 

Dear  wife,  Washington,  Sept.  20,  ’62  p.m. 

I  got  here  today  at  half  past  twelve  (noon).  I  should  have  been  here 
at  half  past  ten,  but  the  early  train  into  Baltimore  was  behind  time,  and 
failed  to  connect. 

I  had  to  depend  on  luck  for  finding  Frank,  and  this  time  luck  has 
failed  me.  Nobody  can  tell  me  where  I  should  be  likely  to  find  him,  nor 
where  I  can  get  information.  I  have  run  about  everywhere  since  I  came 
into  the  city,  I  am  still  as  far  as  ever  from  ‘^attaining  my  object.”  General 
Dana,  Frank’s  Brigadier,  wounded  in  the  same  action  with  him,  knows 
nothing  except  that  he  was  told  that  he  (F)  was  slightly  hurt.  I  intended 
to  go  toFrederick  this  afternoon,  but  General  Dana  tells  me  that  if  I  did, 
I  should  probably  be  further  from  Frank  than  I  am  here  5  and  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  case,  he  thinks  the  most  probable  is  that  Frank  is  already 
on  his  way  home, — and  that,  not  by  way  of  Washington,  or  even  of  Bal¬ 
timore,  but  northerly,  by  way  of  Hagerstown,  and  Philadelphia.  Gen¬ 
eral  Cullen  says  there  is  no  telegraphic  communication  with  any  of  the 
generals  (that  is,  none  of  which  the  slow  mail  does  not  have  to  do  part), 
and  that  if  he  knew  where  the  Twentieth  was  a  couple  of  days  ago,  he 
could  not  tell  with  any  certainty,  within  thirty  or  fifty  miles  where  it  is 
now. 

I  have  used  up  my  time  to  the  closing  of  the  mail.  I  am  much  dis¬ 
appointed.  I  shall  wait  a  day,  at  all  events,  in  hopes  of  something  turning 
up.  At  present,  all  is  mere  perplexity  and  helplessness.* 

[  J.  A.  Jefferds  to  Mrs.  Palfrey] 

Post  Office,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sept.  22,  ’62 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  telegraphic  message  reed,  by  Rich¬ 
ard  P.  Hallowell  dated  Philadelphia  Sept.  22nd. 

“Mr.  Hallowell  with  Norwood,  Edward  [his  two  sons]  and  Palfrey 

*  Editor^ s  note:  The  letter  of  September  20  was  written  after  Frank’s  wound  at  An- 
tietam. 
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arrived  this  P.M. . . .  John  G.  Palfrey  is  here.”  Hannah  P.  Hallowell 

The  extract  includes  all  respecting  Lt.  Col.  Palfrey. 

With  respect 
J.  A.  Jefferds 
Business  Office 
Post  Office 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Palfrey 

Address  in  Philadelphia 
M.  L.  Hallowell 
912  Walnut  St. 


% 

[Dr.  Palfrey  to  his  Family ] 

Mr.  HallowelPs,  912  Walnut  St.  Phila. 

Sept.  23rd 

Dear  wife  and  girls  (of  course  including  Louisa)  j  Wednesday  the  17th 
in  the  forenoon,  the  Colonel  was  struck  by  a  grape-shot  in  the  left  shoul¬ 
der.  He  went  or  was  carried  to  a  house,  where  Dr.  Hayward  told  him, 
after  examination,  that  perhaps  the  limb  would  have  to  be  amputated. 
Afterwards  he  came  to  a  different  conclusion.  While  Frank  and  Hayward 
were  in  the  house,  the  enemy  advanced,  the  house  was  within  the  ground 
covered  by  their  forces,  and  the  wounded  lying  there  were  made  pris¬ 
oners.  On  Friday  they  were  paroled  and  Frank  was  brought  to  an  hos¬ 
pital  house  near  Harpsburg.  On  Tuesday  afternoon  Mr.  Hallowell,  in 
search  of  his  sons,  by  dint  of  great  energy,  peculiar  local  facilities,  and 
above  all  great  good  luck,  found  them  and  took  them  with  Frank  to 
Hagerstown,  arriving  there  at  4  p.m.  There  he  placed  them  in  a  rail- 
car,  and  had  to  wait  till  1  a.m.  Monday.  At  10  a.m.  still  in  the  car 
he  reached  Harrisburg  with  them,  and  the  same  evening  (last  evening) 
at  6  they  reached  the  station  at  this  place.  There  I  found  them  lying  on 
mattresses  which  Mr.  H.  had  bought  and  begged,  in  a  baggage-car. 
Frank’s  journey  had  been  very  hard  and  rough.  His  arm  had  not  been 
splinted  and  the  shaking  of  the  cars  was  attended  with  great  pain.  The 
surgeon,  who  was  in  waiting  here  for  the  arrival,  helped  him  into  a  car¬ 
riage,  and  he  came  to  this  house.  The  wound  was  then  beautifully  dressed. 
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and  with  all  accompaniments  of  luxury  and  quiet,  he  was  placed  in  bed. 
He  slept  pretty  well  last  night  and  this  morning,  and  has  no  fever  this 
forenoon.  The  Dr,  does  not  say  that  he  may  not  start  for  home  in  a  day 
or  two,  but  as  yet  is  uncertain  whether  that  would  be  for  the  best.  If  he 
says  I  expect  to  wait  for  the  movement  j  if  no^  I  think  I  may  at  once 
return  to  Boston  to  tell  you  everything  by  word  of  mouth,  and  get  a  lit¬ 
tle  supply  of  clothes,  and  then  come  back.  But  at  present  I  am  all  un¬ 
settled.  Frank  does  not  talk  a  great  deal,  but  he  abounds  in  enquiries  about 
you  all.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  kindness  of  the  family  to  him.  And  Wm. 
[his  orderly]  is  invaluable.  Capt.  Hallowell  was  wounded  very  much 
like  Frank,  only  lower  down  the  arm.  Lieut.  Hallowell  is  quite  ill  of  a 
dysentery.  Frank  says  he  wants  no  supplies  of  clothing  or  anything  else. 
He  has  clothes,  and  everything  else  can  be  bought  here. 

Affectionately, 

J.  G.  Palfrey. 


[Anna  Hallowell  to  Dr.  Palfrey] 

My  dear  Mr.  Palfrey,  Sept.  26th  62 

Since  you  left  us  yesterday.  Col.  Palfrey  has  not  improved.  The  Doc¬ 
tor  thinks  he  is  no  better,  but  weaker.  We  told  the  doctor  you  expected 
to  return  in  a  few  days  and  he  replied,  “I  hope  he  will  come  soon.”  Col. 
Palfrey  is  very  much  depressed  but  of  course  is  not  aware  that  the  Dr. 
has  given  this  decision  in  his  case,  nor  does  he  know  I  am  writing  to  you. 
We  feel  it  is  entirely  important  you  should  have  every  item  and  in  the 
spirit  of  kindness  I  write  thus  minutely.  I  trust  not  to  unnecessarily  alarm 
you,  but  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you  here  again.  You  will  of  course 
feel  entirely  at  liberty  to  bring  any  of  your  family,  as  I  am  sure  they  must 
be  anxious  and  we  will  do  for  them  all  we  can.  Our  sympathies  go  out  to 
you  and  yours  j  we  are  closely  united  in  this  suffering  and  although  I  feel 
we  are  doing  nothing  for  you  while  you  were  here,  my  heart  was  full. 

My  brother  who  has  the  wounded  arm  is  about  as  you  left  him  j  he  is 
better  and  worse  by  turns.  There  is  as  yet  no  decision  as  to  whether  he 
can  keep  his  arm.  Edward  is  better.  Had  no  unfortunate  symptoms.  We 
feel  as  contented  about  him  as  is  possible  in  his  situation.. 
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Father  and  mother  desire  their  love  to  you.  Please  also  accept  mine, 

and  believe  me  Sincerely  your  friend 

Anna  Hallowell 

912  Walnut  St.  Phila.  Sept.  26th  Late  in  the  evening. 


[Capt.  N.  P.  Hallowell  to  Frank] 

[Copy  without  date  but  probably  September  27, 
written  from  the  next  room] 

How  are  you,  my  dear  Colonel.  Comfortable,  I  hope.  Colonel,  you  won  t 
hesitate  to  ask  for  all  you  desire— you  seem  to  need  so  little  that  my  peo¬ 
ple  are  afraid  you  suffer.  Nothing  gives  them  more  pleasure  than  to 
nurse  us.  Your  father  ought  not  to  have  gone  to  a  hotel  for  dinner. 

Aff  ectionately — N  orwood 


[Dr.  Palfrey  TO  John]  j  p 

1862 

The  Hallowell  family  are  devoted  in  their  attentions,  though  they 
have  two  sons  of  their  own  ill  at  home, — one  with  a  wound  considerably 
like  Frank’s,  the  other  with  typhoid  fever  5  William,  Frank’s  servant,  is 
a  person  of  marvellous  aptitudes.  I  suppose  he  never  sleeps,  and  as  cater¬ 
er,  cook,  nurse  and  every  thing  else  for  the  present  need,  he  is  [inde¬ 
fatigable]  .  In  case  of  a  surgeon’s  being  wanted,  he  could  serve - 


[Mrs.  Palfrey  to  Anna]  Sunday  morning 

Oct., ’62  912  Walnut  St. 

. . .  I  do  not  like  Phila!  the  air  is  as  dead  as  a  little  old  pig.  Moppet  says 
she  had  not  felt  a  breeze  in  the  street  since  she  came  here.  I  love  Boston 
better  than  ever,  and  see  nothing  anywhere  in  a  city  to  compare  with  our 
beautiful  common,  for  air,  and  beauty.  I  think  Frank  will  improve  faster 
when  he  breathes  the  air  of  home. . . . 
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[The  Same] 


Sunday  pm 


.  .  .  I  suppose  dear  Frank  will  have  his  meals  for  some  time  yet  in  his 
room.  Can  you  collect  a  pretty  white  set  for  him?  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  teacup  closet  are  some  white  teapots— the  little  white  sugar  bowl 
that  dear  Wag  used  to  have  the  brown  sugar  in  will  do  for  sugar  and  per¬ 
haps  we  had  better  buy  a  cream,  and  milk  pitcher  for  him,  there  are  slop 
bowls  plenty — and  then  his  tea  service  can  be  kept  expressly  for  his  use. 
Dear  boy  shan’t  we  be  glad  to  see  him  then?  I  suppose  Wm.  will  have 
a  mattress  on  the  floor  at  night,  and  it  can  be  put  under  the  bed  in  the 
day  time.  .  .  . 


[Anna  TO  John]  t  •  1 

5  Louisburg  Sq. 

Boston,  Oct.  30th  ’62 

I  find  myself  much  fatigued,  owing  to  my  labors  at  the  Industrial 
Rooms,  where  soldiers’  drawers  are  the  present  pastime.  A  lively  set  of 
young  girls  amuse  me  while  I  quietly  work  on,  by  their  freshness  and 
spirits,  and  incessant  chat  on  every  sort  of  subject — abolition,  art,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  gossip. . . . 

I  dined  with  the  Horsfordsj  looked  upon  the  pretty  avenue,  golden 
with  sunshine  through  the  yellow  maples  3 1  got  home  at  nightfall  to  hear 
by  telegraph  that  Frank’s  immediate  return  was  decided  upon,  which 
gave  us  plenty  to  do  yesterday.  First  I  moved  my  things  up  into  your 
room,  and  had  my  own  arranged  for  Frank.  Then  over  to  Dr.  Cabot’s  to 
engage  him  to  meet  Frank  at  the  cars,  and  to  ask  him  about  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  carriage,  and  what  he  would  want  for  the  dressing  of  Frank’s 
shoulder.  Then  to  Mrs.  Bartlett’s,  and  the  Apothecary’s,  and  the  stable, 
and  home  towards  3  o’clock  to  find  a  request  that  your  things  should  be  on 
board  the  vessel  Monday  forenoon,  that  being  Saturday  afternoon,  and 
I  tired  almost  to  pieces!  We  expected  to  have  several  days’  notice,  and 
we  had  not  got  the  things  because  we  wanted  to  have  them  start  fresh.  I 
wrote  a  memorandum  of  vegetables,  eggs,  and  pears,  and  Sarah  went 
out  with  that,  and  Hady  came  here,  and  said  it  was  impossible  to  send 
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what  she  had  intended  for  the  mince  was  not  made,  but  you  should  have 
a  Christmas  treat  from  her,  instead.  Several  other  people  called,  and  I 
kept  touringy  and  went  to  bed  late,  to  get  up  early  to  receive  the  travel¬ 
lers.  We  waited  perhaps  an  hour  after  we  were  dressed  before  they  came, 
and  then  Frank  arrived  in  “very  good  condition,”  Dr.  Cabot  told  me.  I 
kept  out  of  sight,  thinking  it  was  enough  for  him  after  so  much  fatigue 
to  get  up  stairs  (which  he  did  on  his  own  feet,  though  very  slowly),  have 
his  shoulder  dressed,  and  feel  that  he  was  here,  where  he  had  so  much 
wished  to  be.  After  he  had  had  some  breakfast  he  asked  for  me  and  I 
found  him  sitting  in  the  rocking  chair  in  my  room,  weak  and  tired,  of 
course,  but  quite  composed  and  quiet.  Our  meeting  after  fourteen  months 
of  such  trying  separation  was  very  prosaic,  for  I  wanted  to  make  it  as 
easy  as  possible  for  him.  I  merely  kissed  him,  told  him  I  hoped  he  would 
enjoy  the  window  where  he  was  sitting,  as  so  many  people  passed  up  and 
down  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  and  that  I  was  glad  he  had  got  home.  Then 
presently  left  the  room.  He  has  since  walked,  or  rather  toddledy  into 
mother’s  room,  and  taken  a  nap  on  her  sofa — that  invaluable  old  sofa, 
so  comfortable  and  useful  in  sickness  or  health.  The  Gibsons,  Sam  H., 
Chas.  Shimmin,  Gus  Perkins,  and  Gummidge  have  already  called  to  in¬ 
quire,  and  we  shall  henceforth  pass  a  goodly  portion  of  our  time  on  the 
stairs.  Frank  must  be  kept  very  quiet  to  get  thoroughly  rested,  but  it  is 
a  great  thing  for  him  to  be  safely  over  the  journey,  and  so  free  from 
pain.  It  hurts  him  to  move,  but  when  he  is  in  a  comfortable  position  he 
lies  quite  still,  and  easy,  apparently.  We  felt  so  much  solicitude  about  his 
being  able  to  bear  the  jar  of  travelling,  I  don’t  think  you  realize,  away  off 
there,  the  relief  of  having  him  make  the  journey  so  well.  His  man  is  like 
a  doting  nursery-maid,  coaxing  him,  and  doing  everything,  even  to 
washing  him,  and  cutting  up  his  food,  with  such  devotion.  He  is  a  young¬ 
er  and  a  smaller  man  than  I  had  figured  to  myself.  What  a  treasure  he 
has  been  to  Frank,  and  how  fortunate  it  is  that  he  has  the  faculty  of  do¬ 
ing  things  just  right y  now  that  Frank  is  so  dependent  on  him!  It  would 
have  been  a  constant  annoyance  and  worry  if  his  ways  had  not  been  agree¬ 
able.  Our  house  seems  more  contracted  than  ever.  There  are  no  back 
stairs,  you  know,  and  the  constant  trotting  up  and  down  over  such  nar- 
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row  flights,  and  through  such  narrow  entries,  keeps  up  a  rustling  which 
we  regret,  but  cannot  avoid.  I  hope  Frank  is  not  so  alive  to  it  as  we  are 
for  him.  Monday.  Frank  had  a  very  good  night,  and  has  received  a  long 
visit  from  Louisa,  and  a  call  from  Sydney  Bartlett,  this  forenoon.  It  is 
now  nearly  dinner  time,  and  he  is  resting  after  his  company.  I  am  in  his 
room  but  little — there  are  so  many  to  come  and  go.  I  drop  in  occasionally 
and  say  a  few  words,  but  all  put  together  I  suppose  I  have  not  been  with 
him  more  than  perhaps  ten  minutes  today.  The  house  is  besieged,  and  I 
am  up  and  down  stairs  more  times  than  I  can  tell,  and  tired  out  in  mind 
and  body — so  tired  that  I  feel  strained  and  good  for  nothing.  I  should 
like  neither  to  move  nor  to  think  again  for  about  a  day  and  night.  We 
have  sent  you  some  Thanksgiving  today — what  we  could  collect  in  a 
hurry — and  I  hope  the  Alabama  will  not  catch  it.  She  seems  to  be  doing 
a  great  business.  Why  such  depredations  are  allowed  I  cannot  imagine. 
Whether  our  great  men  are  indifferent,  or  careless,  or  inefficient,  I  do 
not  know,  but  much  more  falls  into  the  enemy’s  hands  by  sea  and  land 
than  appears  to  be  necessary.  Look  out  for  U.  S.  Lighthouse  Supply 
Schooner  Pharos y  Capt.  Howland,  and  inquire  for  a  barrel  of  vegetables, 
a  box  of  eggs,  and  a  box  of  pears,  with  some  confectionery  and  some  back 
letters  from  Phil,  in  the  same  parcel  with  the  pears.  We  have  not  yet  ap¬ 
portioned  the  offerings,  and  I  sent  the  hyacinth,  but  I  believe  Frank  wants 
something  to  go  from  him.  Mary  ditto.  William  says  ‘Touisburg  Square 
has  done  the  Col.  more  good  than  anything.”  He  slept  well,  and  made 
a  good  breakfast,  and  asked  the  Dr.  about  going  out!  I  don’t  mean  just 
yet,  but  when  he  could  go  as  far  as  the  foot  of  Beacon  Street  in  a  carriage ; 
to  which  the  medico  replied  that  it  would  be  easier  for  him  to  walk  at 
first.  Most  beautiful  basket  of  flowers  today  from  the  Charles  Apple- 
tons,  and  so  gracefully  arranged,  with  drooping  vines  and  streamers 
hanging  round  the  edge  and  over  the  handle.  There  are  rosebuds,  ja- 
ponicas,  heliotrope,  pinks,  fuchsias,  tuberoses,  etc.  Four  of  the  officers  of 
the  20th  have  been  here  today,  and  Frank  has  got  a  little  too  tired  I 
think,  for  he  is  restless  this  evening,  and  does  not  get  to  sleep  so  readily 
as  he  did  last  night.  We  must  be  more  prudent  and  more  decided  about 
visitors  tomorrow.  .  .  . 
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[Dr.  Palfrey  TO  John]  M^rch  16 

(On  Thanksgiving) 

Frank  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  thought  of  resigning  from  the 
army,  and  said  he  wished  I  would  think  of  it,  and  give  him  my  opinion. 

I  hope  he  will  put  off  the  decision,  for  a  thousand  things  may  happen  in 
a  short  time  to  make  him  view  the  matter  in  a  different  light.  A  turn  of 
events  affording  the  prospect  of  a  Quick  victory  and  an  early  peace  is  one 
of  them.  If  he  puts  me  soon  to  the  question,  I  cannot  yet  make  up  my 
mind  what  to  say.  If  it  were  my  own  case,  I  think  I  know  very  well  what 
I  would  do.  I  should  not  think  of  leaving  the  service  at  such  a  time.  If 
every  citizen  owes  the  country  a  duty,  especially  does  a  citizen  who  from 
position,  capacity,  and  experience  is  able  to  be  more  than  commonly  use¬ 
ful.  As  to  personal  considerations,  his  opportunities  are  peculiarly  favor¬ 
able.  If  he  steps  aside,  I  fear  he  will  by  and  by  seriously  regret  it,  and 
they  who  may  come  after  him. 

Shall  I  say  to  him  all  this?  He  is  old  enough  to  have  a  responsibility, 
and  an  independent  and  correct  judgment  of  his  own.  He  is  nearly  as  old 
as  I  was  when  I  finished  my  professional  career,  and  I  think  I  should  not 
then  have  thought  my  father’s  advice  of  much  weight  as  to  my  [next] 
jy^ove. — There  are  elements  in  this  case  which  only  the  party  himself  can 
well  understand.— If  I  regret  that  he  does  not  himself  incline  to  go  back 
into  the  field,  can  I  advise  or  wish  him  to  go,  without  that  inclination?  — 
If  he  goes  back,  it  is  to  the  chance  of  being  killed  or  maimed.  However 
ready  I  might  be  to  have  him  voluntarily  take  the  chance  in  view  of  all 
the  circumstances,  ought  I  to  take  the  responsibility  of  advising  him  to  it? 

So  ponders  and  doubts  affectionate 

J.  G.  P. 

Frank  made  his  own  decision,  however.  As  his  health  im¬ 
proved  but  slowly,  he  sent  in  his  resignation  in  the  spring.  After 
his  release  from  the  army,  he  went  to  Washington  and  sent  back 
this  breezy  description  of  a  visit  to  the  White  House. 
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[Frank  to  his  Family] 


Washington,  Jan.  23,  ’64 


.  .  .  Later  in  the  day,  I  put  on  my  best  attire,  and  paid  my  respects,  with 
a  good  number  of  other  people,  at  the  White  House.  I  was  much  pleased 
with  Mr.  Lincoln’s  cordiality,  tact,  and  kindly  air.  On  hearing  my  name, 
he  asked  me  if  I  were  your  son,  and,  on  learning  that  I  was,  he  enquired 
after  you  and  bade  me  give  you  his  respects.  Madame  was  less  v.-v.  than 
I  had  expected  to  find  her.  Her  dress  was  startling — purple  velvet  pro¬ 
fusely  trimmed  with  heavy  white  chenille  tassel  fringe.  . .  . 


Dr.  Palfrey  had  been  responsible  for  getting  the  President’s 
son,  Robert,  into  Exeter  Academy,  and  later  showed  him  con¬ 
tinuous  hospitality  and  personal  attention  while  he  was  at  Har¬ 
vard  College. 

In  March,  1 865,  Frank  married  Louisa  Bartlett,  who  was  an 
heiress,  and  they  lived  in  luxury,  spending  their  winters  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  their  summers  in  Beverly  (later  called  Pride’s  Crossing). 
He  resumed  his  practice  of  the  law,  continued  to  be  an  ornament 
to  Boston  society  until  his  health  broke  down,  and  he  spent  the 
last  of  his  days  in  Europe  on  the  Riviera,  where  he  died  in  1887. 

A  very  extraordinary  incident  came  to  Frank’s  knowledge 
some  years  after  the  end  of  the  war.  It  concerned  his  misadven¬ 
ture  on  the  field  of  Antietam  where  he  was  wounded  and  put  out 
of  action.  The  account  was  written  by  Chief  Justice  Walter 
Clark  of  South  Carolina  and  published  in  the  Munroe  Journal, 
Judge  Clark  was  a  Confederate  officer  during  the  war  and  a  Free¬ 
mason  subsequent  to  the  events  recorded  in  this  story. 

A  Civil  War  Incident 

The  battle  of  Sharpsburg  or  Antietam,  Md.,  was  one  of  the 
most  crucial  and  bloody  battles  of  the  war.  It  was  fought  by  the 
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Confederates  in  a  bend  of  the  Potomac  river  with  their  backs  to 
the  river  and  if  our  lines  had  been  broken  not  one  Confederate 
could  have  escaped  on  that  day.  It  was  styled  the  “Soldier  s  bat¬ 
tle”  for  there  was  no  room  for  generalship.  When  all  our  rein¬ 
forcements  were  in  at  4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Confederates 
numbered  only  33,000  while  McClellan’s  morning  rolls,  on  file, 
show  that  he  had  over  1 00,000  in  line  at  daybreak.  But  of  course 
he  was  not  aware  of  this  disparity.  Our  regiment  belonged  to  the 
brigade  commanded  by  Gen.  Robert  Ransom,  Walker  s  Division 
and  under  the  immediate  command  of  Gen.  Stonewall  Jackson. 
About  9  o’clock  in  the  morning,  our  command  drove  the  enemy 
out  of  the  “West  Woods,”  which  had  already  been  twice  fought 
over  by  McLaw’s  division  and  then  by  Hood’s  Texans.  The  ene¬ 
my  made  five  successive  assaults  during  the  day,  by  five  different 
corps  but  was  each  time  driven  back.  The  position  of  our  brigade 
was  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  West  Woods  and  near  the  Dunk- 
ard  church,  where  our  regiment  charged  and  captured  a  section 
of  artillery,  Co.  B  2  U.  S.  Regulars.  You  will  find  a  description 
of  the  battle  in  the  N.  C.  Regimental  Histories  in  your  Court 
Iffouse  in  Vol,  5,  PP*  after  the  second  assault  was  re 

pulsed,  an  officer  from  another  part  of  the  regiment  came  to  Col. 
Ransom,  who  happened  to  be  immediately  in  the  rear  of  Co.  F 
and  told  him  that  a  wounded  man  some  fifty  yards  in  front  of  his 
company  had  given  the  masonic  signal  of  distress,  tie  added  that 
he  thought  he  was  an  officer  of  high  rank  because  the  commander 
of  the  brigade  who  came  up  with  the  first  line  on  horseback  had 
his  horse  killed  under  him  at  the  turnpike  and  he  had  then  led 
his  men  on  foot  and  when  he  was  shot  down  at  that  spot  some  fif¬ 
ty  yards  in  front  of  his  company  the  enemy  s  line  had  broken  and 
gone  back.  Lieutenant  Howie  and  I  being  young  officers  nearest 
at  hand  volunteered  to  go  out  to  bring  him  in.  We  were  moved 
by  the  latter  consideration  for  I  was  at  that  time  just  a  few  days 
over  1 6  and  knew  nothing  of  Masonry,  and  I  do  not  think  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Howie  was  a  Mason  for  he  could  have  been  very  little  over 
21.  Col.  Ransom,  however,  was  a  Mason  and  permitted  us, 
though  with  reluctance,  to  make  the  attempt.  All  this  time  we 
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were  under  a  heavy  shelling  from  the  enemy’s  batteries  nearly  a 
mile  away  across  the  Antietam  and  the  broken  but  reformed  lines 
of  the  enemy  were  lying  down  in  our  front  and  had  thrown  out 
a  line  of  skirmishers  who  kept  up  a  dropping  fire  to  let  us  know 
that  they  were  there  and  to  discourage  our  advancing.  When  we 
two  emerged  from  the  edge  of  the  woods  we  expected  a  volley, 
but  among  the  enemy’s  skirmishers  there  must  have  been  some 
Masons  who  had  heard  the  Masonic  signal  of  distress  for  to  our 
surprise  while  the  firing  to  the  right  and  left  was  kept  up  it  im¬ 
mediately  ceased  in  our  front.  We  could  hardly  avoid  stepping 
on  the  dead  and  wounded,  the  ground  was  so  thickly  covered, 
but  when  we  reached  the  spot  we  found  an  officer  badly  wounded 
in  the  left  shoulder  and  arm  who  proved  to  be  Col.  Francis  Win- 
throp  Palfrey,  of  the  20th  Mass.  Regiment  who  had  command¬ 
ed  the  brigade,  and  lying  by  him  on  the  ground  was  his  Adjutant 
who  was  unwounded  but  who  had  remained  to  protect  his  colonel 
which  he  was  doing  by  clamping  with  his  hand  the  severed  artery, 
and  it  was  he  who  had  sent  the  Masonic  signal.  With  his  aid,  we 
brought  Colonel  Palfrey  back,  his  artery  was  protected  by  a 
tourniquet  and  at  the  first  lull  in  the  shelling  they  were  sent  to 
the  rear.  He  begged  to  keep  his  side  arms  because  he  said  the  gold 
mounted  and  very  handsome  sword  had  been  presented  to  him. 
On  inspection  of  it  later  we  found  on  the  blade  the  words,  ^^Pre¬ 
sented  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Francis  Winthrop  Palfrey,  20th 
Mass.  Volunteers  by  the  town  of  Concord,  Mass.”  On  the  reverse 
of  the  blade  was  the  Latin  motto  of  his  State,  which  means  in 
English,  as  you  know,  ^^By  the  sword,  we  seek  peace.” 

Colonel  Palfrey  was  very  reluctant  to  surrender  his  sword 
which  he  did  upon  assurance  that  it  would  be  preserved  and  re¬ 
turned  to  him  after  the  war.  Lieutenant  Howie  took  his  sword, 
while  his  pistol,  a  remarkably  handsome  one  fell  to  me.  They 
offered  us  their  watches,  which,  of  course,  we  refused,  but  cau¬ 
tioned  them  to  conceal  them  or  our  Provost  guard  would  get 
them. 

After  the  war  when  Gen.  Ransom  was  a  candidate  for  the  U.  S. 
Senate  he  mentioned  to  me  one  day  at  Weldon  that  he  had  re- 
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ceived  a  letter  from  General  Palfrey  inquiring  about  his  sword. 

I  recalled  the  incident  to  his  memory  and  wrote  to  Capt.  Howie 
who  according  to  promise  had  kept  the  sword  which  he  sent  to 
Senator  Ransom  at  Washington,  who  delivered  it  to  one  of  the 
Massachusetts  Senators  who  finally  returned  it  to  the  owner.  The 
other  weapons  mentioned  had  been  given  by  us  to  friends  or  lost, 

and  could  not  be  traced. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  masonic  incident  and  especially 
by  the  cessation  of  the  fire  when  we  went  out  to  the  wounded  of¬ 
ficer,  expecting  a  volley.  After  the  war,  as  soon  as  I  became  of  the 
requisite  age,  I  joined  the  masonic  fraternity.  When  on  the  Su¬ 
perior  Court  Bench  at  the  court  held  in  your  county  in  the  spring 
of  1 888,  1  met  Col.  Howie  and  the  survivors  of  his  company  and 
we  all  recalled  this  incident.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Regimental 
Histories  but  not  as  fully  as  it  is  given  here. 

Some  years  later,  when  editing  the  Regimental  Histories  at 
the  request  of  the  Confederate  Veterans  of  this  State,  I  wrote  to 
several  Northern  Generals  to  verify  data  and  among  others  to 
General  Palfrey.  His  widow  wrote  me  a  very  courteous  reply 
stating  that  her  husband  was  dead  but  that  he  had  written  a  vol¬ 
ume  Antietam  and  Fredericksburgy  of  which  she  sent  me  a  copy, 
which  I  still  have  in  my  library. 


What  a  hold  this  ancient  society  of  Masons  has  over  its  mem¬ 
bers,  who  place  its  code  above  cause  or,  I  dare  say,  their  God,  and 
cross  unhesitatingly  over  the  enemy’s  front  line  like  Shadrach 
entering  the  burning,  fiery  furnace,  never  doubting  of  coming 
through  alive.  This  secret  signal  of  the  Society  seems  actually  to 
have  had  priority  over  the  order  of  battle,  and  the  cry  of  distress 
of  a  fellow  Mason,  regardless  of  which  side  it  came  from,  was 
paramount.  Years  later  Frank  went  to  Washington  and  was  given 
back  his  sword  and  pistol,  which  had  been  in  safekeeping  all  the 
time.  It  was,  indeed,  a  ^^Gentleman’s  War.” 
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11.  The  R  egular  A  rm'^  Engineer 

John’s  military  career  was  not  as  dramatic  as  his  brother’s.  It 
was  a  long,  frustrating  story  of  red  tape,  sickness,  interminable 
waiting  for  materiel  and  funds,  confusion  of  orders,  and  quiet, 
indomitable  courage,  personal  efficiency,  and  integrity.  That  first 
summer  there  was  a  good  deal  of  pressure  put  upon  him  by  the 
Volunteer  division  to  resign  from  the  Regular  Army  and  accept 
the  command  of  a  Volunteer  regiment,  which  suggestion  he  en¬ 
tertained  but  briefly,  and  stayed  in  the  Engineer  Corps  till  the 
end  of  the  war. 


[John  to  his  Father] 


Fort  Munroe,  May  10,  1861 


. . .  He  [the  commanding  officer]  assigned  me  a  casemate  with  two  rooms 
a  few  doors  from  Capt.  Stewart’s,  and  sent  his  Sergeant  with  me  to  find 
our  [equipment].  I  got  a  solid  plank  table,  two  wooden  chairs  for  my 
friends  with  fearfully  hard  seats,  an  old  hair  rocking  chair  with  cork¬ 
screw  springs  for  myself,  a  washstand,  bowl,  two  pails,  two  pillows  and 
a  candlestick — all  of  which  cost  about  9  dollars.  The  Serg’t.  furthermore, 
got  me  a  government  bunk  and  tick  filled  with  straw,  which  I  intended 
for  a  bed.  I  found  in  my  back  room  a  mattress,  two  bedsteads,  two  cane 
rocking  chairs,  and  6  cane-bottomed  chairs  left  by  the  wife  of  the  former 
occupant.  The  officer  commissioned  to  sell  these  asked  me  to  use  them 
till  disposed  of,  so  I  make  my  bed  with  the  [left-behind]  mattress  and 
bedstead,  and  consider  my  bunk  a  lounge.  My  rooms  are  brick  with  an 
arched  roof  all  whitewashed.  The  front  room  has  a  door  and  two  win¬ 
dows  looking  on  the  Parade  and  a  grate.  The  back  room  has  an  embrasure 
looking  over  the  wet  ditch  and  the  harbor.  As  I  lose  my  free  commuta¬ 
tion  I  have  a  fire  in  my  room  most  of  the  time.  I  have  a  soldier  who 
sweeps,  brings  water,  blacks  my  boots,  etc.  I  did  not  get  really  unpacked 
till  last  night,  and  now  there  are  several  things  I  have  merely  taken  out 
of  my  trunk  and  not  opened.  I  have  three  closets  whose  locks  were  in- 
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geniously  arranged  to  allow  a  person  to  go  in,  and  lock  himself  in  the 
dark  in  the  inside,  but  could  not  be  locked  from  the  outside.  I  took  them 
off,  and  had  them  filed  to  remedy  this,  and  now  I  feel  safe  in  bringing 
out  all  my  little  comforts,  and  then  locking  the  door  on  them.  The  dis¬ 
tances  are  enormous,  and  I  don’t  know  where  anything  is,  nor  what  is  the 
name  of  anything.  The  interior  crest  encloses  about  sixty-five  acres,  and 
is  about  a  mile  around.  I  send  a  laborer  whom  I  never  saw  before,  and 
whose  name  I  don’t  know,  somewhere  to  do  something,  and  he  vanishes 
in  the  vast  unknown,  and  after  waiting  till  I  get  tired  for  him  I  have  to 
wade  fetlock  deep  through  perhaps  a  mile  of  sand  to  find  him.  There  has 
not  been  any  officer  regularly  here  for  two  years,  while  Col.  DeRussy 
has  been  in  Washington.  In  the  mean  time  everything  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  assistants  and  clerks.  They  have  all  seceded,  stealing  drawings, 
etc.  and  now  nobody  knows  where  to  look  for  anything.  Col.  DeRussy 
seems  to  care  more  for  his  grog  and  his  chewing  tobacco  than  anything 
else,  and  I  doubt  if  he  has  any  definite  plan  of  what  ought  to  be  done,  or 
even  of  what  he  is  going  to  do,  and  jogs  along  as  if  it  were  ordinary 
times  with  no  preparations  to  make  for  defence  or  safety.  The  port  is 
commanded  by  Col.  Dimick,  a  benevolent  old  gentleman,  who  is  said 
to  attend  to  everyone’s  business  except  his  own,  and  spends  his  time  can¬ 
tering  about  to  inform  people  when  he  thinks  there  may  be  a  mail,  in¬ 
stead  of  organizing  and  using  the  force  under  him.  Capt.  Stewart  is  very 
kind-hearted,  but  nervous  and  fussy,  anxious  about  the  State  of  things 
here,  but  not  bold  enough  to  take  things  into  his  own  hands— and  every¬ 
body  knows  how  inefficient  I  am,  especially  when  without  explicit  direc¬ 
tions.  The  mechanics  that  came  from  New  York  seem  to  be  ordinary, 
but  we  certainly  have  received  the  most  worthless  set  of  laborers  I  ever 
saw.  Some  are  deformed,  some  came  recently  from  Blackwell’s  Island, 
some  are  boys,  and  some  are  old  men — without  one  among  them  of  suf¬ 
ficient  intelligence  to  take  charge  of  them  in  their  work.  Ever  since  I 
came  I  have  been  trying  to  get  the  brig  they  came  in  unloaded,  but  this 
will  not  be  before  tomorrow  night,  and  then  I  hope  we  shall  have  things 
a  little  more  systematic.  .  .  . 
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[John  to  his  Family] 


Fort  Munroe  May  12,  1861 


. . .  I  live  at  Mess,  and  as  the  families  drop  off  the  disconsolate  widowers 
join  our  table  j  so  that  our  number  is  becoming  quite  large.  There  are 
about  1 5  there  now,  several  of  whom  I  knew  at  West  Point.  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  how  well-bred,  or  perhaps  elegant,  they  were  at  table. 
Everything  is  perfectly  decorous  and  pleasant.  We  have  bean  soup,  then 
sometimes  fish,  and  then  beef,  generally  fresh,  mashed  potatoes,  bread 
and  butter,  pickles,  baked  beans,  and  asparagus,  or  tomatoes.  No  dessert, 
and  no  liquor,  rum  or  tobacco,  and  short  sittings.  I  have  been  too  busy  to 
pay  much  attention  to  the  military  shows,  and  to-day  I  went  to  look  at 
Guard  mounting  for  the  first  time,  and  also  to  the  inspection.  The  band 
is  an  admirable  one,  and  this  morning  they  played  “ever  of  thee.”  .  .  . 


[Mrs.  Palfrey  to  John] 


Boston,  May  31st,  ’61 


...  I  intended  in  the  p.m.  to  make  some  calls  with  Anna  and  we  succeeded 
so  far  as  to  make  one  on  Mrs.  Pickman  in  Willow  street,  when  the  Band 
was  heard  and  we  took  our  leave  of  Mrs.  P.  and  saw  a  crowd  collected 
on  the  Common,  in  the  Mall,  and  about  it  to  witness  the  drill  of  the  2nd 
Battalion.  This  was  too  much  for  Missy  Ann  to  resist,  and  she  took  up 
her  stand  under  a  tree  in  the  Mall  and  could  not  tear  herself  away.  I 
was  afraid  to  remain  by  her  on  account  of  the  dampness  after  the  rain, 
so  I  walked  down  Beacon  St.,  and  up  again  to  see  if  she  were  ready  to  go, 
but  I  found  her  rivetted  to  the  spot  by  the  fascinations  of  the  Military 
as  usual  and  I  left  her,  and  went  home  to  let  Mary  know  there  was  a 
par  rade  to  be  seen,  and  she  went  to  join  Missy,  preferring  to  give  up 
he  early  tea,  which  she  was  to  have  with  her  father,  and  Sarah,  in  or¬ 
der  to  go  to  the  Theatre  to  see  Booth,  for  the  sake  of  hearing  the  music. 
I  walked  till  I  was  tired  then  it  occurred  to  me  I  would  go  up  on  the 
Brimmers’  door  steps  [40  Beacon  Street,  now  the  Women’s  City  Club] 
as  they  have  gone  to  Beverly  for  the  summer,  and  see  the  show  from 
them.  I  found  it  such  an  excellent  place  to  see  and  hear  from  that  I  sent 
a  little  black  boy  to  ask  the  girls  to  join  me.  Mary  came,  and  soon  Mrs. 
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Devens  joined  me,  and  I  expect  we  set  the  fashion  of  ladies  standing  on 
door  steps  to  see  the  soldiers,  for  we  had  a  great  many  bows  from  ladies 
returning  from  their  drives,  and  from  gentlemen  also.  It  has  become 
such  a  frequent  occurrence  now  for  troops  to  parade  on  the  common  that 
it  looks  like  the  old  election  days  about  the  common,  and  the  windows  m 
Beacon  St.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  going  on  all  the  time  that  is 
to  see.  I  am  particularly  struck  with  the  increase  of  carriages 
and  horses  in  the  streets,  and  indeed  on  horseback  both  male  and  fe¬ 
male.  I  have  seen  many  beautiful  horses,  and  long  for  a  chance  to  join 
the  throng  of  enviable  mortals  who  enjoy  a  daily  drive  out  into  the 

country.  .  .  . 

[Anna  TO  John] 

Boston,  June  14th,  ’61 

Today  the  Lancers  celebrate  their  anniversary.  On  the  Common  hay¬ 
making  IS  going  onj  the  children  are  having  a  fine  time,  and  I  saw  an 
actual  hay-cart  there!  The  scene  was  extremely  pretty— much  like  par¬ 
ties  at  Mr.  Cushing’s,  except  that  the  dresses  were  not  so  fine - 


[Mrs.  Palfrey  to  John] 

The  house  is  old,  [33  Chestnut  Street,  which  the  family  had  rented 
for  the  summer]  and  far  from  being  in  perfect  order.  The  rooms  small, 
mouldy  when  they  are  shut  up  close,  like  the  old  houses  in  the  village  at 
Nahant.  There  are  no  knobs  to  the  shutters,  and  but  one  of  the  chambers 
has  a  bell.  The  wires  are  all  broken.  Other  chamber  doors  without  keys 
and  the  [closets]  also.  The  floors  so  uneven  it  is  almost  like  being  at  sea 
to  walk  around  them. . . . 


[Dr.  Palfrey  to  John] 

June  15,  1861 

Dear  John: 

Col.  Lee,  Aide  de  Camp,  writes  to  me  thus,  under  the  date  of  yester¬ 
day: — 
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“His  Excellency  desires  me  to  ask  if  your  son,  Lieutenant  Palfrey, 
would  resign  his  position  in  the  Army,  and  what  office  in  the  class  Vol¬ 
unteering  would  be  an  inducement  to  him.” 

My  own  rough  judgment  is  that,  if  you  entertain  the  question  at  all, 
you  should  stand  firm  for  a  regiment.  With  a  half-baked  Colonel,  you 
could  not  be  sure  of  doing  yourself  justice. 


After  three  months  in  the  marshes  of  Virginia,  John  came 
down  with  typhoid  fever  and  was  sent  home  on  sick  leave  to  the 
house  on  Chestnut  Street  which  his  family  had  just  rented,  and 
his  mother  and  sisters  nursed  him  back  to  health. 

John  returned  to  Fortress  Munroe  in  October  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  5  he  remained  only  a  month,  however, 
and  was  sent  in  November  to  Ship  Island,  Louisiana,  to  assume 
charge  there  in  preparation  for  the  expedition  against  New  Or¬ 
leans.  It  seems  a  curious  coincidence  that  of  all  the  places  to 
which  he  might  have  been  ordered  the  one  chance  selected  was 
that  which  had  such  close  and  early  connections  with  his  father^s 
family,  and  which  involved  many  subsequent  painful  situations. 
When  General  Butler  arrived  early  in  1862  he  made  John  his 
acting  aide-de-camp  on  his  staff,  and  he  was  serving  in  this  ca¬ 
pacity  when  the  city  fell  into  Federal  hands.  He  was  always  loyal 
to  General  Butler  in  a  reticent  sort  of  way;  he  saw  good  in  him 
that  others  failed  to  see  and  was  noncommittal  about  his  faults. 


[John  to  his  Mother] 

(Mrs.  M.  A.  Palfrey)  1 862 

My  conveniences  for  writing  are  not  great  as  the  Steward  is  clearing 
off  the  breakfast  table,  and  there  is  no  other;  but  I  think  I  shall  make  out 
very  well  writing  on  a  book  and  sitting  on  a  box  of  rifle  cannon  shells — 
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(Dear  John,  do  be  careful.  Only  think  if  they  should  go  off !)  I  have  got 
the  after  state  room,  the  post  of  honor,  with  two  fore  and  aft  berths,  a 
washstand  and  window  and  a  good  deal  of  space.  This  boat  runs  a  good 
deal  like  her  propeller  but  is  very  easy  and  unusually  free  from  the  jar  of 
machinery.  I  slept  warm  and  like  a  top  from  noon  till  seven  with  various 
interruptions  when  I  was  near  suflFocation  from  being  rolled  on  my  nose 
in  the  pillow.  The  night  was  beautifully  clear  and  bright,  and  I  stayed  in 
the  wheelhouse  and  on  deck  till  I  went  to  bed.  This  morning  the  sun  is 
out  as  bright  as  bright  can  be,  the  sea  is  very  smooth,  and  everything  is 
as  cheerful  as  possible,  and  we  had  among  other  things  some  tip-top  beef¬ 
steak  and  hominy  for  breakfast.  We  are  going  to  leave  our  pilot  at 
Holmes’  Hole,  and  he  will  take  this  letter  ashore.  But  what  communica¬ 
tion  there  is  between  Holmes’  Hole  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  or  when 
you  will  get  the  note  I  cannot  guess.  Cape  Cod  looks  as  smiling  and  pleas¬ 
ant  as  summer.  I  could  see  Uncle  Charley’s  house  on  its  high  point,  and 
Chatham  and  Monomoy  look  almost  like  home.  Off  Monomoy  the  air 
was  literally  thick  with  ducks.  I  suppose  within  an  hour  we  passed  thou¬ 
sands  of  them.  I  should  have  liked  to  go  ashore  and  shoot  and  eat  some  of 
them.  They  flew  very  near  the  boat  never  I  think  within  shot.  Nantucket 
was  in  plain  sight  south  of  us.  I  believe  we  are  to  keep  well  in  land,  and 
from  Holmes’  Hole  run  close  by  Gay  Head,  and  then  along  the  East 
shore  by  the  Capes  May  and  Henlopen,  and  through  Charles  and  Henry, 
as  I  did  from  N.  York  when  I  went  to  Fort  Monroe.  I  expect  bye  and  bye 
to  get  quite  familiar  with  the  distant  aspect  of  the  low  sandy  dull  coast.  It 
has  none  of  the  lovely  cheerful  glitter  of  Cape  Cod.  Perhaps  it  would 
have,  if  like  it  it  was  one  of  the  spokes  of  the  hub. . .  .* 


[John  to  his  Family] 

Ship  Island,  Feb.  21,  1862 

. . .  The  South  Carolina  ran  out  to  meet  and  hail  us  just  as  we  came  to  the 
long  white  beach  with  its  row  of  tents,  and  the  narrow  spit  with  the  little 
fort  at  its  end.  I  went  ashore  with  the  rest,  and  saw  Gen’l  Phelps  who  re- 
♦  Editor^ s  note:  John’s  letter  of  February  6  was  written  on  his  return  to  duty  after  a 
short  leave. 
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ceived  me  kindly,  and  asked  what  he  could  do  for  me.  I  told  him  all  I 
wanted  of  him  was  a  site  for  my  tent,  and  some  men  to  put  it  up.  He 
called  Capt.  Manning  who  is  in  command  of  the  Fort,  and  told  him  to 
wait  on  me  with  as  many  men  as  were  necessary.  They  got  my  tent  and 
baggage  right  out  of  the  Saxony  and  went  to  work  putting  up  my  princely 
residence.  It  turned  out  that  Capt.  George  had  given  me  a  gigantic  Colo¬ 
nel’s  tent  which  nearly  filled  up  the  parade  of  the  Fort  when  it  is 
pitched.  They  had  to  make  pins  for  it,  and  it  was  afternoon  before  I 
moved  into  it.  It  has  a  little  stove  and  stove  pipe  in  the  middle,  and  is 
very  luxurious.  My  fellow  voyageur.  Dr.  Driver,  helped  me  set  up  my 
household  goods,  I  made  my  bed,  got  out  my  candlestick  and  sponges, 
filled  my  tin-pails,  partly  unpacked,  and  then  we  started  on  a  tour  of  dis¬ 
covery.  . . . 

[The  Same] 

Ship  Island,  June  1 1,  ’62 

. . .  My  affairs  do  not  flourish  here  at  all.  The  government  allowance 
for  cooks  will  only  satisfy  the  merest  whacks,  and  accordingly  men  select¬ 
ed  from  the  laborers  are  doing  the  cooking.  The  wind  has  been  blowing 
a  gale  from  the  North  the  last  week  so  that  none  of  my  vessels  could  ar¬ 
rive,  the  saleratus  has  given  out,  and  the  bread  is  gone,  and  the  men  nat¬ 
urally  get  sick  and  fall  off,  and  medicine  isn’t  what  they  want.  Mr.  Rich 
is  threatened  with  a  fever,  and  Mr.  Seymour  is  flat  on  his  back  with  an 
inflammation,  and  to  go  home  as  soon  as  he  can  stand  it.  My  foreman 
mason  has  just  gone,  and  my  foreman  laborers  can’t  eat  or  sleep,  and 
can  hardly  stand.  The  Doctor  [Dr.  Steven  W.  Driver]  is  a  host  in  his 
cheerful  devotion,  and  we  tell  the  men  what  to  cook  and  how  to  cook  it, 
and  I  do  pretty  much  everything  but  cook  myself,  but  I  am  not  quite 
equal  to  making  bread  for  100  men.  The  climate  is  delicious,  and  I  thrive 
tip-top.  You  seldom  see  such  nights  as  I  do  here  with  nothing  between 
my  window  and  the  full  moon  but  a  few  hundred  yards  of  level  white 
sand,  a  few  hundred  miles  of  golden  water,  and  a  few  thousand  of  dark 
blue  nights.  I  have  got  a  full  assortment  of  mosquito  bars  and  window 
panes.  No  mosquitoes  though,  only  flies.  I  eat  them  various  ways,  prin- 
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cipally  fried  and  boiled  and  baked  into  bread.  I  constantly  use  a  strong 
decoction  of  them  mornings  and  evenings  which  something  resembles 
cocoa.  I  also  use  them  to  give  a  body  to  my  ink.  A  sharp  steel  pen  works 
best  in  this  kind  of  writing  fluid.  . .  . 


[Anna  to  John] 

Nahant,  Aug.  7,  1862 

. . .  A  number  of  people  are  going  and  gone  from  Nahant  to  Newport— 
Misses  Chadwick  and  Eliot,  Sam  and  Mary,  Eugenia,  Fanny  Peabody, 
and  Emma  Caryj  and  Miss  Cleveland  is  here  from  there — by  the  way, 
she  inquired  for  you  today.  Mrs.  Ronalds  is  the  center  of  observation 
there  this  year,  and  I  think  Mary  H.  will  rival  her,  for  she  fitted  herself 
up  in  the  spring  with  reference  to  her  visit,  I  believe,  and  had  among 
other  things  a  white  duck  riding-habit,  I  hear!  I  expect  she  will  figure  in 
the  papers,  as  Mrs.  Ronalds  has  already  done.  This  last  fair  lady  drives 
a  spirited  pair,  and  had  been  at  a  Hotel  Hop  with  powdered  hair.  For  so 
quiet  a  place  there  is  a  good  deal  going  on  here  [Nahant] .  Twice  a  week 
there  are  Sanitary  parties  in  the  forenoon,  to  sew  for  the  soldiers,  they 
are  patronised  by  young  and  old  of  both  sexes.  There  is  a  nice  lunch,  and 
today  we  had  luncheon  at  Mrs.  Warren’s,  and  there  were  over  sixty 
guests  present,  I  was  told.  Misses  Efiie  Shaw,  and  Edith  Forbes,  and  Lily 
Jacks  are  all  staying  here  now,  and  with  the  young  people  of  the  place 
there  is  no  lack  of  gaiety.  The  Warrens  have  an  English  game,  ‘^croquet,” 
on  their  lawn,  and  the  lads  and  lasses  congregate  there  and  amuse  them¬ 
selves  for  hours.  Then  there  is  bathing,  and  riding,  and  driving  in  the 
afternoon,  and  last  night  I  believe  there  was  a  serenade. . . . 


[John  to  Mary] 

^  ^  ^  Ship  Island  Aug.  24,  1862 

Dear  Mary 

Last  Wednesday  I  wrote  to  Mother,  and  as  I  wrote  I  was  dressed  up 
in  a  cotton  shirt  and  white  collar  on  the  eve  of  a  dinner  party,  listening 
for  the  sound  of  the  hastening  carriage  wheels  of  my  expected  guests 
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rolling  up  the  avenue.  It  was  my  return  entertainment  for  Captain  Ram¬ 
say  (Marine)  and  Lieut,  [illegible]  both  of  the  Richmond,  We  (cook, 
William  and  I)  managed  to  turn  out  quite  a  toothsome  dinner.  First  we 
had  some  canned  soup,  very  hot  and  pretty  good  and  some  of  Father’s 
superior  [vintage]  brown  sherry,  then  stewed  and  scallopped  crabs  which 
are  very  far  from  bad,  and  with  them  canned  green  peas,  then  curried 
canned  stewed  veal  and  canned  tomatoes  and  cornj  then  a  pretty  ordi¬ 
nary  dried  apple  duff  with  wine  sweet  sauce  j  and  after  that  a  variation  of 
William’s,  consisting  of  a  sample  of  everything  I  possess — plum  cake, 
olives,  English  cheese,  etc.  etc.  All  the  dinner  was  moistened  to  the  taste 
by  my  very  good  claret. . . . 

I  had  great  sport  looking  over  and  storing  away  all  my  things  from 
home.  In  one  of  Davis’s  boxes  was  a  paper  of  some  acid,  I  suspect  citric, 
though  at  first  I  thought  it  was  alum.  Unfortunately  it  was  rolled  up 
with  my  rich  spoons.  The  acid  deliquesced,  and  the  spoons  consequently 
came  out  a  sort  of  copper  color.  William  has  them  rubbed  up  in  good 
style  however,  and  they  are  far  pleasanter  to  eat  with  than  my  iron  ones. 
They  have  not  the  simple  elegance  of  my  pretty  forks.  A  box  of  lemons 
all  spoiled  on  the  long  passage  with  one  solitary  exception  to  show  me 
what  I  had  lost,  and  their  juice  got  into  some  of  the  gingerbread,  and 
moulded  it  so  that  I  had  to  throw  away  part  of  it.  One  box  that  I  wanted 
most  did  not  come  ashore  the  first  day^  but  when  I  opened  it  Tuesday 
and  saw  my  stores  of  milk  I  was  relieved  enough.  I  had  not  had  any  for 
some  time.  Also  I  was  rejoiced  to  see  Cocoa  paste  instead  of  prepared 
cocoa.  The  cooking  stove  is  great.  There  is  no  frying  pan  with  it.  For¬ 
tunately  I  have  one  with  my  invaluable  camp-kettle.  Hady’s  contribu¬ 
tions  as  usual  were  of  the  very  nicest  and  most  welcome.  The  butter  is 
so  nicely  packed  I  cannot  bear  to  open  it.  When  I  saw  it,  I  said  it  must  have 
come  from  Pierce’s  or  some  of  those  places.  As  for  pickles  and  lime-juice, 
as  William  wisely  remarked,  unless  I  use  them  faster  than  I  have  done 
I  shall  have  a  good  supply  to  take  home  with  me.  I  have  got  everything 
now  that  the  heart  of  man  can  desire  for  good  living.  The  weather  has 
been  cool  for  the  last  ten  days,  and  if  I  am  not  contented  here  I  should 
not  be  anywhere. .  . . 
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[John  to  his  Mother] 

Ship  Island  Nov  2nd  1 862 
My  dear  Mrs:  ^ 

I  am  afraid  I  am  getting  into  very  bad  habits  for  again  I  have  let  the 
middle  of  a  week  go  by  without  writing  to  any  of  you  at  home.  I  have 
been  busy  and  restless  here,  and  nothing  of  any  moment  has  happened. 
This  morning  is  dark  and  raining  hard,  and  altogether  pretty  dismal  j  for 
the  doctor  [Driver]  has  gone.  He  did  not  expect  to  go  on  board  so  soon, 
but  in  the  darkness  of  the  early  morning  he  woke  me  up  to  tell  me  it  was 
raining  and  the  Captain  wanted  to  start,  and  had  sent  for  him  to  come 
aboard.  So  I  got  up  and  by  the  light  of  his  candle  collected  the  last  two 
or  three  little  things  I  had  determined  to  send  home  by  him,  bade  him 
good-bye,  and  went  to  bed  again.  But  an  event  like  this  makes  an  era  in 
our  unvaried  life,  and  it  was  near  dawn,  and  I  did  not  get  asleep  again. 
He  has  been  a  great  blessing  down  here,  interesting  himself  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  everybody,  and  sympathising  with  all  his  patients.  He  has  de¬ 
voted  himself  especially  to  smoothing  my  path  here,  and  has  had  great 
success  in  doing  so.  Moreover  he  has  been  the  only  person  here  I  have 
associated  with  at  all  as  an  equal,  or  entertained  at  my  table,  and  I  expect 
to  miss  him  in  this  way  even  more  than  professionally.  He  has  promised 
to  come  to  see  you,  and  can  tell  you  all  the  minutiae,  which  make  up  the 
monotony  of  our  life,  better  than  any  other  except  myself  could,  and 
give  you  a  pleasant  idea  of  it  too,  for  he  has  managed  to  extract  more  en¬ 
joyment  out  of  the  Sand  Spit  than  all  the  rest  of  us  together.  I  asked 
him  not  to  come  till  he  had  got  through  with  the  first  rush  and  confusion 
of  his  return,  so  that  he  might  be  at  leisure  to  discourse  at  length.  He  will 
be  very  busy  with  studies  and  lectures  this  winter,  and  as  the  latter  are  at 
S.  Grove  St.  and  end,  I  believe  at  2  p.m.  perhaps  it  would  be  as  conven¬ 
ient  a  way  as  any  for  him  to  come  to  a  family  dinner  some  day,  when  he 
had  nothing  better  to  do. 

Yesterday  we  went  grass  hunting,  and  I  send  home  quite  a  stack  of 
hay.  The  doctor  carried  my  gun,  and  I  missed  several  fair  shots,  and  he 
killed  quite  a  nice  mess,  which  we  had  cooked  directly,  and  he  dined  with 
me  to  eat  them.  Moreover  he  had  heard  me  covet  a  canary  on  board  the 
Ship  he  sails  in,  so  he  went  to  the  Captain,  and  negotiated  a  very  advan- 
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tageous  purchase  for  me,  and  yesterday  the  little  fellow  came  ashore, 
cage,  seed,  and  all.  He  is  dark  and  green,  and  just  recovering  from  moult¬ 
ing.  This  morning  he  did  not  seem  to  know  exactly  when  to  get  up,  but 
while  I  was  taking  my  bath,  and  several  times  since,  he  has  favored  me 
to  the  sweetest  little  songs.  His  ^Voice  is  soft  and  low,”  like  Annie  Lau¬ 
rie’s,  and  promises  me  great  enjoyment.  I  have  been  cultivating  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  our  vagrant  cat  “Tom,”  but  as  the  two  friendships  are 
incompatible  I  informed  him  yesterday  at  dinner  that  he  need  not  call 
again. . . . 


[Mrs.  Palfrey  to  John] 


Nov.  20,  ’62 


.  .  .  Yesterday  forenoon  such  a  Pratty  box  of  flowers  came  from  kind 
Madame  Pratt  with  hopes  that  the  Col.  was  better.  Tea  buds — Daphne 
Odoras — Heath — Diosma — most  perfect  Camellias  one  of  a  most  deli¬ 
cate  flesh  color,  and  one  larger  one  carefully  laid  on  the  softest  cotton 
wool  in  the  centre  of  the  box,  and  one  perfect  specimen  of  Cape  Jasmin 
or  Tuberose.  We  did  not  know  which,  and  different  colored  Chrysan¬ 
themums  and  a  lovely  bunch  of  violets  as  fragrant  as  Spring  blossoms. 
And  a  Calla  lily.  They  were  so  beautiful  and  fragrant.  I  longed  to  make 
a  long  arm,  and  hold  them  before  you.  I  wish  our  dear  Mr.  Pig  [Frank] 
had  your  enjoyment  of  flowers.  I  often  think  of  what  I  read  in  a  German 
Story  that  Providence  sends  nuts  to  them  who  have  no  teeth  to  crack 
them.  The  box  was  about  2  ft.  long,  and  wide  in  proportion,  and  the  flow¬ 
ers  laid  over  the  bottom  in  parcels  according  to  their  different  varieties. . . . 


[Dr.  Palfrey  to  John] 

Thanksgiving  Day 

I  know  that  my  [management]  about  your  lOO  dollar  present  to  the 
family  was  not  what  you  would  have  preferred,  but  I  could  think  of  no 
better  way  to  discharge  myself  of  it.  It  came  in  September,  after  the  plans 
for  the  summer  frolicking  were  over,  and  (as  it  turned  out)  just  before 
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Frank  was  wounded,  which  put  an  end  to  all  further  plans  of  the  kind. 
I  have  laid  my  peremptory  commands  on  the  womenkind  not  to  hoard. 
But,  as  to  back-fire  they  are  bothered  with  a  Buddhistic  superstition.  I  al¬ 
most  despair  of  ever  making  Anna,  and  particularly  Mary  Palfrey  com¬ 
prehend  that  it  is  not  just  the  thing  for  ladies  to  go  out  in  full  evening 
dress  and  drag  their  drapery  through  three  inches  of  slushy  and  expose 
their  noses  to  the  [relehtlessness]  of  the  wintry  wind.  I  wish  you  would 
write  to  them  that  if  they  do  not  use  your  present  thankfully,  I  am  to  take 
it  back  again  for  some  better  use.  For  myself,  I  put  mine  to  segars,  of 
which  I  like  to  take  two  a  day,  which  at  present  rates  I  cannot  afford. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  offering  me  the  use  of  your  Bank 
deposit.  It  was  very  thoughtful  and  kind.  But  I  do  not  need  to  avail  my¬ 
self  of  it.  It  is  true  that  our  expenses  have  been  very  heavy.  But  my  income 
is  now  adequate  to  meet  them.  The  only  departure  from  my  calculations 
is  that  I  have  to  put  to  current  expenses  what  I  had  hoped  to  apply  to  the 
reduction  of  debts, — which  debts,  meanwhile,  are  not  pressing. 

In  November,  1862,  when  Frank’s  recovery  was  beginning 
to  be  established,  John  came  down  with  another  dangerous  fever, 
was  rushed  from  Ship  Island  to  New  Orleans  and  quartered  with 
his  friends.  Major  and  Mrs.  Strong.  The  Strongs  nursed  him  to¬ 
gether  with  his  own  man,  William,  devotedly  and  unremitting¬ 
ly  night  and  day,  and  restored  him  again  to  comparative  health. 
He  must  have  had  an  iron  constitution  indeed  to  have  withstood 
two  such  ravages  of  tropical  diseases  and  come  through  each  time 
strong  enough  to  stand  the  rigors  of  war.  This  last  attack  brought 
home  to  his  father  a  saddening  realization  of  what  estrangement 
and  bitterness  the  exigencies  of  war  can  cause  within  close  fam¬ 
ily  relationships.  Dr.  Palfrey’s  brother  Henry,  who  had  been 
especially  dear  to  him  all  his  life,  broke  off  all  intercourse  until 
after  the  peace  was  signed. 


No.  30.  Postmaster  Paljrey 
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[Diary] 

It  was  known  to  him  [  Henry ]  that  J ohn  was  in  N ew  Orleans,  and  that 
he  was  lying  dangerously  ill  in  the  next  house  but  onej  but  my  brother 
would  take  no  interest  in  him,  and  when  afterwards  they  used  to  meet  in 
the  street,  he  avoided  all  recognition. 

The  two  brothers  met  once  after  the  war  was  over.  Dr.  Pal¬ 
frey  made  a  hurried  journey  to  Worcester  to  meet  Henry  as  he 
was  passing  through  from  Canada  and  had  a  reconciliation  and 
parting  in  the  railroad  station,  as  the  ladies  of  his  family  would 
not  receive  Henry  in  their  house  on  account  of  his  treatment  of 
John.  That  was  the  last  Dr.  Palfrey  saw  of  Henry,  who  was 
drowned  the  same  week  on  his  return  home  from  New  York  in 
the  ill-fated  Evening  Star^  which  went  to  the  bottom  on  that 
voyage. 

However,  Dr.  Palfrey’s  other  brother,  William,  did  come 
North  again  to  visit  him  at  John’s  insistence,  because  at  the  end 
of  the  war  he  found  himself  disenfranchised.  At  first,  in  his  dis¬ 
ability  and  embarrassment,  the  old  Southerner  would  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  his  Northern  brother  and  refused  even  to  answer 
his  letters.  ^^Of  course,”  the  Doctor  said,  was  not  going  to 
stand  that  from  my  Mother’s  son,  and  I  simply  kept  on  writing.” 
At  last  he  prevailed,  and  William  came  to  Hazelwood,  embit¬ 
tered,  unreconciled,  and  unforgiving.  can’t  vote,”  he  declared 
to  William  Dean  Howells,  who  was  calling  upon  him  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  ^Tut  my  coachman  can,  and  I  don’t  know  how  I’m  to  get 
the  suffrage,  unless  my  physician  paints  me  all  over  with  the 
iodine  he’s  using  for  my  rheumatic  side !  ”  Dr.  Palfrey  was  finally 
able— not,  however,  without  infinite  pains  and  labor— to  use  his 
influence  successfully,  and  after  many  frustrations  and  discour¬ 
agements,  William  returned  to  New  Orleans  fully  reinstated. 
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[John  to  his  Mother] 

[Probably  November  25,  1862] 

Dear  Mother  [by  dictation] 

I  wrote  Frank  three  or  four  days  ago  and  since  then  I  have  been  doing 
perfectly  well.  I  am  living  with  Strong,  and  Mrs.  Strong  and  Mrs.  Her¬ 
ald  are  both  in  the  house  here.  They  both  pay  me  the  most  kindest  atten¬ 
tion.  Dr.  McCormick  the  Medical  Director  of  this  Department  attends 
to  me  personally  and  matters  could  not  be  arranged  to  more  satisfaction 
if  you  were  here  yourself.  I  do  not  feel  any  pain  and  the  fever  has  nearly 
left  me.  All  I  have  now  to  do  is  to  get  strong  and  to  eat  as  much  Beef 
soup  and  oysters  as  I  dare.  This  fever  will  not  be  slow  to  pick  up  from 
and  I  expect  to  be  back  in  Ship  Island  in  ten  days.  I  will  write  to  you  my¬ 
self  in  a  few  days  but  my  hand  is  just  now  too  unsteady.  You  must  not 
allow  your  imagination  to  worry  you  about  me  for  I  am  really  doing  very 
well  and  I  am  well  off  and  the  Doctor  assures  me  I  am  getting  well  as 
quick  as  it  is  possible  for  any  man.  All  my  mail  is  accumulating  at  Ship 
Island  and  I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  from  home  and  to  know  that  Frank 
is  safely  there. 


[John  to  Sarah] 

New  Orleans,  Dec.  2,  1 862 

Dear  Sarah 

I  don’t  much  like  having  other  people  write  for  me,  so  I  will  try  to 
scribble  a  little  for  myself  to-day.  I  have  no  idea  what  day  it  is,  so  I  will 
leave  the  date  for  Strong.  I  am  still  in  bed,  and  with  my  known  predi¬ 
lections  likely  to  remain  there.  The  doctor,  I  think,  begins  to  look  a  little 
surprised  that  he  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  assisting  me.  As  usual,  nothing 
is  the  matter  with  me  except  weakness.  I  have  begun  to  take  a  medicine 
three  times  a  day  that  is  expected  to  give  me  appetite  and  strength,  and 
ought  to,  if  there  is  any  virtue  in  the  taste  of  mixtures.  I  am  expected  to 
live  on  the  most  nourishing  foods,  birds  when  possible  j  when  not,  veal 
and  beef  juice,  or  oysters.  I  have  a  few  delicious  birds.  I  wish  I  could 
send  you  such  a  pair  of  ducks  as  Strong  received  the  other  day.  I  have  no 
fever  now.  I  brought  some  back  the  other  day,  probably  by  eating  too 
many  oysters.  I  disposed  of  three  or  four  large  ones.  They  have  them 
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delicious  here.  Strong  is  all  devotion,  ransacking  the  market  to  find  deli¬ 
cacies.  I  have  a  great  many  lovely  flowers,  and  Mrs.  Strong  is  untiring  in 
seeing  that  the  servants  take  the  most  perfect  care  of  me.  Mrs.  Butler  fre¬ 
quently  sends  me  some  little  thing,  and  has  sent  several  expensive  bou¬ 
quets.  I  feel  that  it  is  very  important  I  should  be  at  Ship  Island,  but  this 
illness  is  not  of  [my  choosing],  and  I  feel  it  would  be  wrong  for  me  to 
worry,  so  I  let  it  alone,  and  trust  all  will  turn  out  right.  This  is  so  slow  an 
affair,  I  mean  to  send  them  for  my  mail  3  for  I  am  very  axious  to  hear 
from  home.  This  illness  makes  me  think  very  much  of  you  all,  and  of 
your  kind,  skilful,  regular  nursing  in  particular. 

I  suppose  the  Doctor  [Driver]  has  got  home  before  now,  and  you  will 
also,  I  hope,  see  Capt.  Faucon,  and  Lieut.  Janes,  U.  S.  Artillery  so  you 
will  hear  of  me  till  very  lately. 

Have  you  heard  poor  Kirby  Smith  [his  classmate  at  West  Point]  was 
killed  at  Corinth?  Shot  through  the  face  like  his  Father. 

Give  my  love  to  Hady. 

Now  I  have  written  a  long  letter,  and  will  creep  into  bed  again.  Anna’s 
pajamas  elicited  the  regular  old  [burst  of]  high  commendation.  They 
are  very  convenient. 

I  have  got  a  tea-bud  just  opening  I  should  like  to  give  the  Mrs. 


[Mrs.  Palfrey  to  John] 


Dec.  7  ’62 


. . .  I  have  not  read  the  papers  since  Sept,  last,  and  thus  have  escaped  much 
harrassing  reading,  and  many  false  alarms.  I  don’t  see  as  those  who  have 
read  them  seem  to  have  got  much  information.  It  all  seems  to  be  a  mud¬ 
dle  as  yet,  and  I  don’t  hear  of  any  thing  encouraging  about  it.  I  should 
like  much  to  know  whether  you  saw  any  of  the  Palfreys  in  N.  Orleans 
or  about  there.  I  think  your  uncles  would  be  kind  to  you,  and  I  hope  they 
are  not  going  to  be  troubled  by  our  troops  in  their  homes.  Monday:  To¬ 
day  Dr.  Driver  called  and  accepted  my  invitation  to  stay  and  dine.  I  need 
not  say  how  interesting  it  was  to  see  any  one  who  had  been  so  long,  and 
acceptably  with  you.  He  brought  the  grasses,  shells,  and  little  book  of 
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sketches.  It  made  me  feel  very  babyish  to  look  over  the  collection  of  your 
sweet  little  drawings,  and  I  had  to  make  my  escape  out  of  the  room  for 
fear  he  would  see  my  [tears]  which  would  keep  falling  as  I  bent  my  head 
over  them,  and  seek  concealment  in  my  own  room,  where  I  could  unob¬ 
served  give  vent  to  my  feelings. . . . 


[John  to  his  Mother] 

,  New  Orleans  Dec.  25,  1862 

My  dear  Mrs. 

I  have  lost  the  run  of  whose  turn  it  is  for  a  letter,  but  I  think  it  is  quite 
as  proper  I  should  write  to  you  as  anybody  on  this  gay  and  festive  natal 
day.  William  has  just  brought  me  a  fine  budget  of  four  home  letters  be¬ 
sides  one  from  Cousin  Emily,  but  as  the  mail  closes  for  the  North  in  less 
than  two  hours,  I  put  off  enjoying  them  to  scribble  to  you.  I  have  read 
yours  of  the  9th  inst.  and  oddly  enough  the  first  words  on  the  envelope 
my  eyes  lighted  on  were  wish  you  a  happy  Christmas”  a  home  greet¬ 
ing  that  was  particularly  welcome  in  my  solitude  and  absence.  Strong 
sailed  yesterday,  and  I  am  staying  in  the  same  house  with  Mr.  Tom 
Dexter  kept  by  a  Creole  family  who  make  much  French,  and  in  the  heart 
of  the  French  quarter.  As  I  look  out  of  my  window  on  a  queer  slanting 
tiled  roof  and  read  the  sign  hanging  from  it  ^^Me.  Miguel,  Modiste  en 
robes,”  I  almost  fancy  myself,  not  in  Paris,  but  in  Tours,  or  Marseilles, 
or  some  of  those  provincial  towns.  The  people  too  are  so  very  French, 
some  of  the  little  girls  remind  me  of  Blanche  [Shimmin],  and  some  of 
the  ladies  are  well  dressed  and  graceful  to  kill.  It  is  a  lovely  day,  and  the 
women,  and  ladies  too,  are  out  in  calicoes  and  muslins,  lace  caps  over 
their  shoulders,  and  parasols,  and  no  bonnets  or  hats.  If  I  don’t  get  too 
tired  writing  I  think  of  making  a  little  excursion  on  the  sidewalk  for  the 
first  time. 

My  charming  Dr.  McCormick  sailed  with  Gen.  Butler  yesterday,  and 
I  have  a  new  Surgeon,  Dr  Bronnell.  He  says  I  look  as  if  I  had  been  very 
sick,  and  agrees  with  Dr.  McCormick  that  I  am  doing  very  well.  From 
what  they  both  have  told  me,  I  infer  if  I  had  not  been  living  so  temper¬ 
ately  and  regularly  before  I  was  attacked,  it  would  have  gone  very  hard 
with  me.  I  am  a  queer  looking  fellow  now,  but  handsomer,  I  flatter  my- 
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self,  than  usual.  My  knuckles  stand  up  white  and  sharp,  and  my  legs  and 
arms  are  small  while  my  elbows  and  knees  are  large  and  sharp.  I  can  put 
the  whole  breadth  of  my  hand  (four  inches)  under  a  waistcoat  that  fitted 
me  closely,  and  the  skin  is  drawn  as  tight  over  my  ribs  as  a  monkey’s.  My 
neck  is  not  quite  so  thin  as  Missy  Anne’s  when  both  her  brothers  are  gone 
to  the  wars,  but  it  shows  two  great  whip  cords  and  a  gigantic  Adam’s 
apple.  My  hair  is  so  thin  that  when  I  pass  a  coarse  comb  through  it,  the 
scalp  glares  through  each  furrow.  My  face  is  straight-sided  instead  of 
round,  and  parchment  colored,  my  eyes  large  and  staring  and  appealing, 
my  moustache  better  than  usual,  and  my  expression  curiously  intellectual 
and  plaintive.  This  you  will  perceive  is  Raffael’s  portrait  of  himself  seen 
in  the  looking  glass.  I  am  beginning  to  eat  pretty  heartily  of  light  food 
such  as  game  and  oysters,  and  have  just  lunched  very  pleasantly  on  an 
oyster  stew  and  a  glass  of  delicious  cham.  of  which  Strong  left  me  a  fare¬ 
well  bottle,  one  of  his  last  two.  . .  . 


[Anna  to  John] 


Dec.  1862 


I  went  to  the  morning  sewing-circle,  and  in  the  evening  to  Mary  R’s 
hee.  She  has  quite  a  fashionable  set  of  young  people  belonging  to  it,  and 
the  dulce  and  utile  are  strangely  combined.  The  ladies  came  with  their 
heads  elaborately  dressed,  as  if  for  a  real  party — some  even  wore  flow¬ 
ers!  They  sat  around  the  rooms  and  sewed  and  knit,  some  more — some 
less  j  later  the  beaux  arrived,  and  there  was  a  handsome  supper.  The  hair¬ 
dressers’  fees,  and  the  cost  of  the  entertainment,  would  have  done  much 
more  for  the  soldiers  than  the  work  amounted  to.  I  sat  by  Mrs.  Ran¬ 
dolph  Coolidge  a  little  while — your  faithful  friend — and  she  asked  af¬ 
ter  my  brother  “the  Captain.”  Wednesday  morning  we  got  the  first  news 
of  your  illness,  and  I  shall  not  say  how  sorry  we  werej  you  can  imagine 
that.  It  has  been  plain  that  you  were  running  down  for  some  time,  so 
that  I  was  not  as  much  surprised  as  grieved.  How  can  we  be  thankful 
enough  that  you  were  among  such  good  friends,  and  in  the  city  where 
things  could  be  bought  for  you.  I  feel  that  God  was  very  good  to  bring 
you  from  Ship  Island,  where  you  would  have  had  only  hired  people  to 
nurse  you,  and  no  good  Doctor  perhaps.  Dr.  McCormick  is  a  full  sur- 
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geon,  I  find,  and  has  been  in  the  regular  army  many  years,  so  I  hope  he 
is  a  man  of  experience  and  judgment,  who  will  not  let  you  go  back  to  your 
labors  till  you  are  strong  and  well  again.  If  he  should  send  you  home  as 
Dr.  Cuyler  did! ! !  1  I  think  of  your  airy,  shady  room  in  Chestnut  Street, 
and  your  beautiful  flowers,  and  nice  things,  and  I  am  sure  you  must  miss 
us,  and  it  would  make  us  very  happy  to  be  able  to  nurse  and  amuse  you  j 
but  since  you  cannot  be  here,  or  we  there,  it  is  everything  for  the  Strongs 
and  Mrs.  Bottom  to  be  so  kind  and  attentive. .  .  . 

Frank’s  man  carved  him  out  of  vegetables  one  of  the  prettiest  little 
baskets  of  flowers — the  basket  was  cut  out  of  a  turnip  with  a  handle  over 
it.  Then  out  of  carrot,  turnip,  and  different  shaded  beets,  he  cut  different 
sized  Japonicas,  and  put  them  on  the  top  of  the  basket,  and  at  the  sides, 
and  at  the  end.  It  is  so  pretty,  and  effective  I  wish  I  could  shew  it  to  you, 
or  draw  and  paint  a  picture  of  it. . . . 


[Mrs.  Palfrey  to  John] 

Monday  forenoon  Dec.  29,  ’62 

I  pray  I  may  hear  soon  that  you  are  much  better.  I  advise  you  to  wet 
a  piece  of  woolen  flannel  in  warm  brandy  and  lay  it  on  the  pit  of  your 
stomach  every  night.  You  must  lay  a  cloth  over  it  to  keep  your  shirt  dry. 
Be  careful  not  to  let  it  get  on  fire  when  it  is  heated — a  piece  of  flannel 
the  size  of  this  paper  and  then  folded  once  and  laid  on  the  pit  of  your 
stomach  will  strengthen  it.  I  will  send  you  a  piece  of  oiled  silk  to  lay  over 
it  under  the  cloth. . . . 


[John  to  Anna] 

July  5,  1863 

. . .  My  operations  proceed  very  slowly,  and  I  think  the  potentates  are 
getting  tired  of  waiting,  and  will  screw  themselves  up  to  something  des¬ 
perate  before  very  long.  I  think  they  could  have  carried  the  place  last 
week.  Today  I  was  where  I  could  look  right  down  into  the  principal 
point  of  attack,  and  it  was  very  interesting  to  see  everything  so  peaceful 
and  quiet  and  humdrum  in  the  bright  sun  and  under  the  beautiful  trees. 
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I  was  about  50  yards  from  the  parapet,  and  looking  into  their  little  ditch 
I  saw  four  men,  two  of  them  negroes,  walk  across  a  field  inside,  and  some 
horses  grazing  and  whisking  their  tails.  Some  of  our  sharpshooters  were 
firing  by  me  in  places  I  had  had  made  for  them,  but  they  did  not  hit  any¬ 
thing  while  I  was  there,  so  their  firing  only  seemed  like  fire-crackers. 
There  were  some  things  close  by  me  however  from  which  I  turned  when 
I  wished  to  enjoy  the  landscape. 

Yesterday  we  fired  our  National  Salute  and  the  poor  Confeds.  thought 
it  was  reinforcements  coming  for  them;  so  they  showed  themselves  im¬ 
prudently  behind  their  parapets,  and  a  good  many  of  them  were  shot. 
I  dined  with  Col.  Chandler  with  my  friend  Capt.  Hill  of  the  Ordnance. 
I  had  had  a  hard  ride  in  a  fierce  noonday  sun,  and  then  a  good  soaking 
in  a  shower  which  put  out  the  Colonel’s  pipe,  got  in  all  his  saucepans,  and 
came  near  spoiling  his  dinner.  However,  he  showed  us  what  the  Quar¬ 
termaster  Department  could  effect,  and  gave  us  such  an  oyster  soup 
(cow’s  milk  in  it)  and  then  a  large  roast  turkey  (underdone  from  the 
rain)  roast  veal,  boiled  tongue,  mashed  and  boiled  new  potatoes,  peas, 
tomatoes,  corn,  and  any  amount  of  ice  and  champagne,  custard  pudding, 
peach  pies,  cakes,  and  a  noble  water-melon.  I  enjoyed  my  good  feed 
prodigiously,  but  the  rain  wet  the  table  cloth  and  the  wind  blew  our  two 
candles  so  that  we  all  had  to  jump  up  and  screen  them  with  our  hands, 
and  I  concluded  these  al  fresco  picnics  were  not  so  favorable  for  pro¬ 
longed  guzzling  as  the  more  orthodox  mahogany  and  gaslight.  .  .  . 

After  the  spring  of  1863,  John  saw  more  active  service,  and 
was  chief  engineer  in  the  capture  of  Port  Hudson  with  the  rank 
of  captain.  Next  he  was  in  charge  of  the  full  works  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Gulf,  assistant  engineer  in  the  Red  River  cam¬ 
paign,  was  engaged  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Forts  Gaines  and 
Morgan  and  the  Spanish  fort,  after  which  he  was  promoted  to 
major,  then  lieutenant  colonel,  and  colonel.  After  the  capture 
of  the  city  of  Mobile  and  its  defenses,  he  received  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  brevet  brigadier  general  of  the  United  States  ^Tor  gal¬ 
lant  and  meritorious  services  during  the  war.’’ 
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[Anna  to  John] 


Cambridge,  July  19th,  1863 


.  .  .  Today  is  Inauguration,  and  Frank  acts  as  a  marshal.  He  was  quite 
trlste  this  morning  at  the  thoughts  of  sacrificing  a  nice  hat  to  the  piti¬ 
less  rain,  which  showed  no  respect  for  the  occasion.  We  had  half  a  plan 
for  going  to  the  exercises  at  the  church,  but  gave  it  up  on  account  of  the 
weather,  and  passed  the  morning  as  quietly  as  if  it  were  not  a  public  day. 
We  might  have  heard  the  music  nicely,  if  it  had  not  been  for  those  pro¬ 
voking  chimes.  They  really  are  getting  to  be  a  real  nuisance.  Just  as  the 
band  would  strike  up,  and  I  would  wish  to  abandon  myself  to  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  it,  the  bells  would  jingle  out  something  which  we  did  not 
want  to  hear,  surely  a  Villekene  and  his  Dinah  {sk\ ,  Pop  goes  the  weasel, 
or  a  negro  melody— all  of  which  I  consider  unfit  to  proceed  from  a 
church-tower  at  any  time  5  and  this  time  I  could  have  found  it  in  my 
heart  almost  to  ring  the  ringer.  There  are  but  few  days  in  the  year  when 
we  can  hear  good  music,  and  then  we  ought  to  be  allowed  the  pleasure 
without  interruption.  I  am  sure  you  agree  with  me.  .  . . 


[John  to  his  Mother] 

Dear  Mrs  Vicksburg,  July  22,  1863 

We  woke  up  yesterday  morning  just  as  we  reached  the  famous  cut-off 
canal  below  this  place.  There  were  soon  twenty  or  thirty  steamers  I  sup¬ 
pose  at  the  levee.  Col.  Holabird  brought  two  horses  with  him,  and  after 
breakfast  he  took  one  and  I  the  other,  and  we  rode  up  the  hill  into  the 
town.  We  went  to  the  house  of  Col.  Bingham  who  was  one  year  at  West 
Point  with  me,  and  saw  Mrs.  Bingham,  several  army  officers,  and  a  Port- 
Officer  agent  named  Markland  who  said  he  used  to  know  Father  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Then  we  went  to  pay  our  respects  to  Gen.  Grant,  who  made  a  most 
favorable  impression  on  us.  He  is  the  first  man  I  have  seen  who  has  given 
me  the  impression  of  really  managing  all  his  army  departments,  instead 
of  letting  them  drift  of  themselves.  He  was  very  simple,  easy,  and  clear, 
and  quick.  Maj.  Gen.  McPherson  came  to  find  us  there,  and  was  as  cor¬ 
dial  and  pleasant  as  ever.  It  seemed  curious  to  see  so  young  and  careless- 
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looking  a  fellow  commanding  an  entire  Army  Corps  of  many  thousand 
more  men  than  Gen.  Banks  does,  so  easily  and  so  ably  as  to  be  looked  up 
to  by  all  this  great  army.  We  dined  at  Col.  Bingham’s,  and  after  dinner 
McPherson  rode  with  us  to  show  us  his  lines,  and  tell  us  about  his  attack, 
wh.  was  very  interesting.  The  whole  thing  is  Port  Hudson  on  a  larger 
scale — higher  hills,  broader  ravines,  more  men,  etc.  The  similarity  is 
curious.  Their  work  is  much  less  substantial  and  secure  than  we  made 
ours  at  Port  Hudson.  This  morning  we  rode  all  around  the  Northern 
half  of  the  enemy’s  line,  but  then  the  sun  was  so  tremendous  we  caved, 
and  went  to  the  boat.  Afterwards  we  made  another  call  on  the  General 
[Grant]  who  taught  me  something  of  his  next  movements,  and  then  I 
came  to  the  Engineer  officer  to  see  the  maps,  where  I  am  now  writing  to 
you.  .  .  . 


[Dr.  Palfrey  to  John] 

My  dear  Captain  Aug.  7th,  1863 

We  were  made  very  happy  this  morning  by  your  letter  of  the  8th. 
Briefly,  I  thank  God  from  my  heart  (so  do  we  all)  for  your  conduct  and 
for  your  safety.  It  is  a  great  relief  and  great  enjoyment. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  General  [illegible]  to  relieve  you,  or  give 
you  a  leave  for  a  visit  home?  You  know  your  business,  and  it  would  be 
impertinent  in  me  to  interfere.  But  you  have  been  long  at  hard  and  dan¬ 
gerous  work,  and  perhaps  it  is  due  to  considerations  of  your  health. 

The  last  time  I  was  at  Washington,  the  General  gave  me  a  fair  open¬ 
ing.  I  had  spoken  of  your  health,  and  of  our  fears  of  the  mainland  cli¬ 
mate  for  you.  He  said  perhaps  you  and  we  would  like  that  you  should 
come  north.  I  was  struck  about,  and  did  not  know  what  to  reply.  I  said 
I  would  not  answer  at  all  for  you,  but  I  thought  you  were  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  prosecuting  the  work  in  Ship  Island,  and  that  what  we  feared 
for  you  was  on  the  mainland.  He  said  (if  I  understood  rightly)  that  that 
was  General  Banks’s  affair,  that  you  were  subject  to  his  orders,  while 
you  remained  in  that  Department. 
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[Anna  to  John] 


Cambridge,  Sept.  i8th,  1863 


There  is  to  be  a  horse-railroad  thro’  Charles  Street  in  Boston  connect¬ 
ing  (I  believe)  Cambridge  St.  and  Boylston  Street.  A  great  convenience 
for  that  part  of  the  population  which  depends  on  cars.  Temple  Place  is 
to  be  opened  through  into  Washington  Street,  and  the  old  buildings 
which  stood  in  the  way  are  already  down.  .  . . 

‘‘Bobby  Lincoln”  [the  President’s  son]  made  us  a  call  last  evening, 
and  father  had  a  nice  time  at  Mr.  Everett’s  j  it  was  a  large,  show  dinner, 
and  Mr.  Stanley  gave  him  a  photo  of  himself.  Tonight  father  presides 
at  a  Republican  meeting,  and  must  give  up  the  Hasty-pudding  theatri¬ 
cals,  which  Bobby  invited  him  to. .  .  . 

Poor  Major  Patten  of  the  20th  Reg.  was  buried  yesterday  from  the 
college  Chapel.  A  little  handful  of  fellow  officers  were  present  as  pall¬ 
bearers— Col.  Lee  and  Frank  (the  latter  looking  so  young  to  have  done 
and  suffered  so  much,  beside  his  gray-haired  companion) ,  Col.  Macy  and 
Holmes,  and  Dr.  Perry  the  Ass’t  Surgeon.  Theo.  Lyman  was  also  there, 
and  John  Adams,  who  represented  the  Gov’t  I  suppose.  Patten’s  life  was 
unnecessarily  sacrificed,  I  fear  j  at  least,  his  comfort  j  for  I  was  told  that 
the  ambulance  that  he  was  in  stopped  two  hours  before  the  Hallowell’s 
house  in  Phil,  and  they  wanted  him  to  be  brought  in,  hut  there  was  no 
fermlsston  from  the  Medical  Director,  so  he  was  carried  on  from  one 
hospital  to  another,  and  all  were  full,  till  at  last  when  he  found  a  resting- 
place  his  pulse  was  1 80 !  I  can  have  no  patience  with  such  cruelty.  It  seems 
like  official  murder.  It  must  give  a  keen  edge  to  the  suffering  of  his  fam¬ 
ily  to  feel  that  his  was  so  needlessly  increased.  Frank  walked  to  Mt.  Au¬ 
burn — quite  a  feat  for  him — dined  here,  and  then  went  back  to  J.  Cod- 
man’s  at  Brookline.  He  said  they  were  all  going  over  to  Medford,  to 
Frank  Brookes’  tonight.  The  creme  have  good  times  together,  don’t 

they?  .  .  . 


[The  Same] 


Sunday  Oct.  2nd,  1863 


.  .  .  He  [Frank]  read  us  a  letter,  written  by  Gen’l  Bartlett  in  the  Libby 
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prison  j  he  had  been  very  ill,  and  cruelly  disappointed,  for  he  was  taken 
in  an  ambulance  clear  to  the  boat  for  exchange,  and  when  it  was  found 
that  the  rebel  Gen.  Walker  had  not  come,  he  was  remanded  to  the  dreary 
prison.  He  is  now  on  his  way  home,  and  his  mother  is  with  him.  Frank 
Parkman’s  brother,  Eliot,  has  got  back  too,  after  an  imprisonment  of  six 
or  eight  months,  and  F.  P.  has  published  an  account  of  his  hardships  and 
sufferings  in  the  Daily  Advertiser,  .  .  . 

.  .  .  W^e  have  a  fire  in  the  dear  old  dining-room  (where  I  am  writing), 
and  another  in  the  north-parlor.  The  Tupelo  tree,  by  the  old  swing,  is 
a  mass  of  red,  set  off  by  the  green  of  the  oaks  behind  and  the  apple-trees 
in  front.  The  sugar-maple  is  clear  yellow  now,  and  the  Avenue  from  the 
Hall  to  the  gate  is  like  the  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold. 

. . .  We  went  to  town  before  lO  o’clock,  and  got  back  about  4,  not  having 
broken  our  fast  in  all  that  time,  and  we  ransacked  the  house  and  shops 
prodigiously!  It  is  a  relic  of  barbarism  to  rush  about  in  this  manner  be¬ 
tween  dressmakers  and  milliners,  as  soon  as  the  breath  leaves  one  who  is 
dear.  I  think  it  would  be  far  better  to  wear  any  quiet,  dark  clothes,  at 
first,  and  make  a  change  in  one’s  wardrobe  by  degrees,  and  after  the  im¬ 
mediate  excitement  subsides.  .  .  .* 

[Mrs.  Palfrey  to  John] 

My  dear  Son,  Boston  Oct.  1 6, ’63 

. . .  Anna  and  I  took  the  car  and  went  to  Jamaica  Pond  to  call  on  Mrs. 
Thom.  Lee.  ‘^Had  I  the  tongue  of  Greeks  or  Jews”  I  could  not  tell  you 
of  the  beauty  of  the  country  and  Mr.  Lee’s  neighborhood.  The  Lees’ 
place  is  to  my  taste  one  of  the  most  lovely  I  ever  saw.  Their  house  stands 
near  a  hill  but  on  a  lawn,  and  the  piazza  is  on  a  level  with  it,  so  that  you 
enter  the  house  without  any  climbing,  which  gives  great  hospitality  to 
its  appearance.  We  met  Edward  Perkins  in  the  Avenue,  and  he  and  Mr. 
Lee  who  were  standing  in  the  shade  of  the  glowing  trees  talking  together 
joined  us  and  walked  up  the  avenue  to  the  house  with  us.  We  all  went  in 


*  Editors  note:  In  the  October  2  letter  Anna’s  mention  of  wearing  dark  clothes 
probably  refers  to  the  death  and  funeral  of  Charles  Hammond,  their  beloved  uncle. 
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in  the  most  sociable  manner.  The  doors  of  the  different  rooms  stood  open 
and  inviting  and  we  walked  about  looking  at  the  pretty  pictureSj  and  sit¬ 
ting  down  and  chatting  together.  Mrs.  Lee  had  strolled  up  into  the  woods 
back  of  the  house  to  enjoy  the  exquisite  morning.  She  was  sent  for  and 
when  found  she  came  in  regretting  much  to  have  lost  so  much  of  the  visit. 
Edward  Perkins  is  a  beauty  you  know  and  never  more  pleasing  than  on 
such  unceremonious  occasions.  Mr.  Geo.  B.  Emerson  drove  up  and 
joined  our  circle.  I  enquired  of  him  of  my  old  friend  Mr.  Arnold  who 
is  now  over  8o  years  old.  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  he  keeps  so  well.  Mr. 
Emerson  says  he,  Mr.  A.,  values  your  father’s  friendship  very  much. 
Mr.  Emerson’s  wife  and  Mr.  Arnold’s  were  sisters.  Today  your  father 
took  me  and  Anna  to  see  the  new  Club  House  [Union  Club*  on  Park 
Street]  that  was  made  out  of  Abbot  Lawrence’s.  It  is  a  fine  Establish¬ 
ment  in  excellent  taste.  The  furniture  is  rich,  and  neat,  and  quite  plain, 
as  it  should  be.  There  are  three  beautiful  Billiard  tables  and  they  occupy 
all  of  one  story  which  was  three  rooms  originally  but  now  are  thrown  in¬ 
to  one.  A  corps  of  colored  brethren,  the  servants  of  the  establishment, 
were  standing  about,  and  a  tall  pompous  darky  showed  us  round.  In  the 
dining-room  I  ventured  to  remark  that  the  carpet  was  too  handsome  to  be 
dropped  upon,  and  he  drew  himself  up  and  said  ^^We  do  not  have  any  but 
very  nice  gentlemen  here.”  I  don’t  see  what  men,  especially  married 
men,  want  of  Club  houses,  to  spend  their  time  in.  Mr.  Sparks  took  tea 
here  last  evening  to  go  with  your  father  to  the  opening  of  the  club  house. 
Maria  Fay  came  afterwards  to  tea,  and  her  nephew  came  for  her  in  the 
evening.  Mr.  Sparks  says  he  thinks  ‘‘Abe”  will  be  re-elected.  What  do 
you  think  of  that?  I  saw  Mr.  S.  G.  Ward  and  Mr.  Ralph  W^aldo  Emer¬ 
son  and  Dr.  Beck  at  the  Club  House,  and  had  a  pleasant  conversation 
with  each  of  them. . . . 


[Anna  to  John] 


Cambridge,  Oct.  19th,  1863 

.  .  .  and  since  then  I  have  been  devoting  myself  to  the  Prince  [Prince  of 

^  Editor* s  note:  The  club  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  October  16  is  called  the  “Nig¬ 
ger  Club  by  some  who  do  not  belong  to  it.” 
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Wales]  5  about  whom  I  am  disposed  to  be  somewhat  enthusiastic,  he  seems 
such  a  sweet,  gentle,  modest,  pleasing  little  fellow.  I  am  surprised  to  see 
him  look  so  very  fair,  fresh,  and  young.  His  figure  is  quite  slender  and 
boyish,  and  his  face  as  smooth  as  a  girPs.  Yesterday  Mrs.  Oxnard  kind¬ 
ly  opened  her  house  to  a  moderate  number  of  friends,  including  our¬ 
selves  3  and  she  and  Caddie  and  George  gave  up  the  whole  day  to  them, 
and  had  a  collation  served  too  j  so  that  they  need  not  go  home  to  dine. 
The  day  was  beautiful — calm  and  mild— and  the  show  altogether  a  fine 
one,  as  I  dare  say  you  will  see  by  the  papers.  Multitudes  of  people  as¬ 
sembled  opposite  the  State-house  in  Hancock  Avenue,  but  the  State- 
house  grounds  were  kept  clear,  and  a  good  space  in  front  for  the  carriages, 
and  we  saw  the  Prince  and  his  party  pass  up  the  long  flights  of  steps  twice, 
and  the  second  time  he  stood  for  some  minutes  on  one  of  the  landings 
while  the  troops  marched  by.  He  was  in  uniform,  and  when  he  went  from 
the  State-house  to  the  Review  on  the  common  he  was  mounted  on  a  black 
horse  of  Col.  T.  B.  Lawrence’s  with  a  beautiful  dark  blue  velvet  saddle¬ 
cloth,  richly  trimmed  with  gold  lace  and  gold  fringe.  He  patted  his 
horse’s  neck,  and  turned  to  chat  with  the  Governor  on  his  left.  The  Lanc¬ 
ers  and  Cadets  did  escort  duty,  with  very  full  ranks.  The  Prince  ap¬ 
peared  truly  charming — as  modest  and  unaffected  as  if  not  an  eye  was 
upon  him,  but  perfectly  dignified  and  graceful.  We  came  home  just  be¬ 
fore  dark,  pretty  well  tired  out. . . . 

.  .  .  This  morning  we  rec’d  a  message  from  Mrs.  Horsford  inviting  us 
to  the  Laboratory,  and  tickets  from  Mr.  Lovering  admitting  us  to  Uni¬ 
versity  Hall.  Accordingly  we  went  down  to  the  College  Yard  soon  after 
p2  past  10  o’clock,  and  took  nice  places  in  the  windows  of  the  old  Chapel, 
opposite  the  great  gate.  It  was  almost  a  summer’s  day  in  temperature, 
and  a  staging  was  erected  for  a  band  of  music,  and  people  were  strolling 
round  like  class-day.  Although  there  were  a  good  many  people  present, 
still  there  was  so  much  room  for  them  that  there  was  no  great  press  ex¬ 
cept  at  particular  points.  The  students  formed  a  procession,  marched 
round  the  enclosure  four  abreast,  with  marshals,  and  then  formed  a 
double  line  inside  the  gate,  through  which  the  cortege  passed  to  the  Li¬ 
brary,  where  the  past  and  present  Officers  of  the  College  and  other 
great  men  were  assembled  to  receive  the  royal  guest.  That  over,  the  pro- 
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cession  (now  all  on  foot)  came  round  by  University  again,  so  that  we 
had  another  nice  chance  to  see,  and  the  Prince  came  up  the  steps  directly 
beneath  my  window,  and  into  the  Chapel  for  a  minute  or  two  5  also  into 
the  President’s  office  on  the  same  floor;  he  passed  within  a  few  feet  of 
me;  and  I  felt  now  really  familiar  with  his  appearance,  so  that  I  could 
recognize  him  if  I  were  to  meet  him  in  the  street.  He  wore  today  light 
pantaloons,  dark  frock,  purple  necktie  with  a  single  pearl  for  a  pm,  lilac 
gloves,  black  hat,  and  a  little  cane.  While  he  went  to  the  Observatory  we 
went  over  to  the  Horsfords’,  and  we  were  in  the  same  room  with  him, 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord  Lyons,  etc.  Then  he  came  up  to  Mr.  Agas¬ 
siz’  new  museum,  so  that  we  met  him  again  in  the  Avenue.  How  strange¬ 
ly  soon  one  becomes  accustomed  to  novelties!  [Coaches]  with  four  horses 
and  outriders  seem  hardly  remarkable  anydonger.  Of  the  ball,  you  will 
hear  from  Frank,  I  suppose,  and  from  the  papers.  Mrs.  Mayor  Lincoln 
led  off  with  the  Prince.  His  next  partner  was  Mrs.  Gov.  Banks,  and 
Charlotte  Wise  was  his  third.  He  also  danced  with  Misses  Carry  Big¬ 
elow,  Susan  Amory  and  Fanny  Crowninshield,  I  hear.  Mary  Felton  was 
down  on  his  list  but  before  he  got  to  her  he  discarded  his  programme,  and 
chose  for  himself.  I  should  have  been  sadly  disappointed  to  come  so  near 
the  honor  and  then  miss  it;  but  he  shook  hands  with  her  today. 


[The  Same] 


Cambridge,  Oct.  24th,  1863 


.  .  .  As  I  approached  the  old  house  in  Allston  Street  [the  Hammond 
house]  I  saw  the  red  flag,  and  knew  it  must  be  the  day  for  the  auction. 
The  front  door  stood  open,  and  men  were  going  in,  and  I  went  in  too 
and  directly  up  the  front  stairs,  where  I  was  alone  in  the  desolate-look¬ 
ing,  deserted  rooms.  Oh,  it  was  so  dismal!  Not  a  vestige  of  the  familiar 
furniture ;  but  fire-places,  closets,  bell-pulls,  doors,  and  windows,  all  so 
like  parts  of  my  own  life.  A  police-man  was  in  the  back-parlor,  and  the 
auctioneer  in  the  front-parlor,  and  a  grey  dull  drizzle  outside,  and 
strange  men  and  boys  were  tracking  in  the  mud  about  the  floors,  and  no¬ 
body  that  belonged  there  except  Sam  Russell  and  myself ;  and  when  I 
heard  it  knocked  off  to  a  Mr.  Thomas  for  19,400  dollars,  I  thought  that 
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for  that  little  sum  all  our  rights  and  interest  in  the  premises  were  gone 
forever,  and  I  should  never  set  foot  there  again,  you  do  not  know  how 
very  strange  it  seemed.  After  the  sale  I  went  down  stairs,  and  Sam 
seemed  to  be  signing  something,  and  Dr.  Townsend  was  mousing  about, 
and  a  man  was  peering  into  the  china-closet  j  and  I  went  out  into  the 
back-entry  and  kitchen,  and  so  round  to  the  front  door  again,  and  then 
away  forever.  I  was  ready  to  cry  in  the  street,  it  was  so  sad.  . .  .* 


[The  Same] 


Boston,  Nov.  15,  1863 


.  .  .  I  had  an  errand  which  took  me  into  Somerset  street,  and  numerous 
small  boys  were  romping  and  shouting  and  squealing  in  Grandmother’s 
back  yard,  from  which  I  inferred  it  was  recess,  and  a  good  chance  for  me 
to  go  over  the  old  house.  I  found  one  poor  little  fellow  sitting  quietly 
at  his  desk,  in  disgrace  probably,  and  several  very  civil  young  female 
teachers  standing  about,  who  made  me  kindly  welcome  to  go  “hither  and 
thither.”  The  partitions  which  ran  across  the  house,  from  side  to  side, 
have  all  been  taken  down,  so  that  the  two  parlors  make  one  long  room, 
and  the  summer-room  and  kitchen  another,  also  Aunt  Caty’s  room  and 
the  nursery,  and  Grandmother’s  room  and  the  spare  chambers.  Thus 
they  all  get  windows  on  three  sides,  and  they  all  seemed  well-ventilated 
and  lighted.  The  front  stairs  and  china-closets  have  been  taken  away  too, 
and  a  good  broad  staircase  goes  straight  up,  without  turning,  where  the 
back  stairs  used  to  be.  One  of  the  teachers  told  me  that  the  upper  story 
remained  unchanged,  but  that  it  is  not  used,  and  the  rooms  are  kept 
locked.  The  windows  and  window-seats  in  the  front  and  back  entries 
seemed  natural,  and  the  various  doors  (particularly  those  to  Grand¬ 
mother’s  chambers),  and  the  woodwork  round  the  windows j  and  the 
ornaments  on  the  parlor-ceilings,  where  the  centre-lamps  hung,  still  re¬ 
main.  It  was  very  strange  indeed  to  look  about  and  recall  so  vividly  where 
certain  pieces  of  furniture  stood,  and  think  of  the  scenes  of  life  and  scenes 
of  death  that  I  have  witnessed  there,  and  how  I  had  stayed  there,  and  felt 

*  Editor^ s  note:  The  old  Hammond  house,  after  it  was  sold  at  auction,  was  immedi¬ 
ately  converted  into  a  school. 
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so  much  at  home.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  convenient  accommodation  in 
the  house,  and  I  don’t  know  but  we  should  have  done  well  to  take  it  when 
we  could,  though  it  might  have  been  dull.  So  many  sunny  windows  would 
have  been  pleasant  in  winter,  but  it  was  a  forlorn  situation  for  summer, 
and  we  cannot  be  sure  of  going  out  of  town  always.  That  is  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  here,  the  open  space  and  cool,  pure  air  in  warm  weather.  .  .  . 


[John  to  Mary] 


N.  Orleans,  Nov.  15th,  1863 


Dear  Mary — 

I  don’t  think  I  ever  mentioned  a  Sunday’s  diversion  I  had  a  fort¬ 
night  ago.  It  was  Tous  Saints  as  they  say  here.  All  Souls’  day  I  suppose, 
and  the  Catholic  burying  grounds  were  all  open,  and  decorated  for  the 
festivity.  William  told  me  I  had  better  stir  my  stumps  and  get  around 
to  see  what  was  going  on,  and  I  took  his  advice.  As  I  went  down  stairs 
Gen.  Arnold,  who  is  my  domestic  incubus,  asked  me  to  go  with  him  in 
his  carriage.  The  carriage  did  not  come,  and  after  waiting  about  an  hour, 
and  getting  quite  late,  we  went  on  foot.  The  enclosure  walls  of  the  sep¬ 
ulchres  here  are  whited  and  brick  and  inside  the  tombs  are  built  above 
ground,  generally  brick  with  white  marble  fronts.  They  are  divided  into 
little  cells,  and  those  who  have  trespassed  are  literally  laid  on  the  shelf. 
The  entrance  into  the  cemetery  was  draped  with  black  and  white,  as 
were  also  some  large  public  monuments.  At  the  door  was  a  table  and 
plate  against  which  a  man  kept  tapping  to  attract  attention  with  a  piece 
of  money.  It  must  have  cost  some  pains  to  comply  with  this  tradition  for 
it  was  the  first  piece  of  specie  I  had  seen  in  a  long  time.  This  was  to  in¬ 
vite  charity  for  orphans,  orphan  schools,  etc.  but  there  was  no  impor¬ 
tunity  or  begging.  All  the  tombs  had  been  put  in  the  nicest  order,  with 
fresh  paint,  gilding,  and  repairing,  and  all  of  them  were  decorated  with 
wreaths,  branches,  and  vases  of  beautiful  flowers,  with  drapings,  arti¬ 
ficial  wreaths,  and  even  pictures.  Many  had  little  grass  plats  in  front  of 
them  that  were  covered  with  these  offerings.  A  few  of  the  poorer  ones 
had  artificial  flowers.  Many  had  vases  built  into  the  masonry  to  receive 
the  flowers.  The  fancy  crape  work  and  artificial  wreaths  were  beautiful, 
and  very  touching.  I  had  seen  them  in  the  store  windows,  and  came  near 
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decorating  my  room  with  them,  but  could  not  quite  persuade  myself 
they  would  be  appropriate.  Many  of  the  wreaths  were  black  with  silver 
mottoes  worked  in  as  “Mon  Epense”  “Mon  mair”  “Mes  regrets”  etc. 
some  were  lilac  and  white,  one  green  and  white,  some  violet,  and  many 
had  beautiful  artificial  heartsease  worked  in  them,  wh.  I  fancy  was  in¬ 
tended  for  “forget-me-not”  but  perhaps  simply  “ladies’  delight.”  Be¬ 
fore  a  good  many  wax  tapers  were  burning.  Some  of  the  pictures  seemed 
to  be  likenesses,  some  photographs,  and  many  Catholic  prints  of  the 
lamb,  M^adonna  and  child,  etc.  Before  some  a  poor  old  Irish  woman 
would  be  lying  in  the  dirt,  holding  a  candle  and  sobbing  in  real  distress, 
and  before  others  a  carefully  gotten  up  Frenchman  would  have  pulled 
up  a  seat,  and  taken  out  a  white  handkerchief,  ready  to  have  an  access  of 
sympathy  and  sorrow  whenever  a  spectator  came  along.  One  man  I  could 
not  help  envying  he  was  having  such  a  good  time.  He  had  got  a  bronze 
settee  in  front  of  a  pretty  tomb  well  decorated  with  “Louise”  or  some 
such  name  on  it,  and  he  was  striking  an  attitude,  and  sighing  like  a  pair 
of  bellows,  and  cooing  to  himself.  That’s  my  style!  The  place  was  crowd¬ 
ed  with  people  like  a  theatre,  many  of  them  well-dressed  and  nice-look- 
ing.  After  all  I  think  the  custom  is  an  eminently  proper  and  charming 
one,  and  worthy  to  be  initiated.  I  should  buy  a  shelf  right  away,  and  go 
into  it,  if  I  thought  it  would  be  so  tastefully  ornamented  with  violets 
and  white  roses,  with  one  of  my  amiable  photoframes  on  the  front  of  it, 
and  hung  about  with  wreaths  of  harmonious  colors  and  appropriate  in¬ 
scriptions  such  as  “mechant-Pus”  “Notre  Pussie”  “Cher  Amant”  etc. 
It  is  very  sad  to  live  in  such  an  unappreciative  community.  .  .  . 


[Dr.  Palfrey  to  John] 

Mydearson:  ^ov.  19,  1863 

It  is  too  true  that  I  am  a  wretched  correspondent  and  I  wonder  that 
you  bear  with  me.  I  have  not  your  faculty  of  being  always  even  with  a 
large  amount  of  work.  I  work  very  diligently,  yet  I  am  always  behind¬ 
hand.  It  is  a  very  long  time  since  I  saw  my  docket  clear.  I  try  to  give 
my  morning  to  my  History  book,  in  which,  in  the  best  days,  I  get  along 
very  slowly,  and  in  the  worst, — that  is,  when  my  post-ofiice  presses,— 
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I  do  nothing.  Then  I  go  to  the  office,  and  get  tired  with  multitudinous 
and  multifarious  visits  and  little  cares.  Then  I  swallow  my  dinner.  Then 
I  burn  a  pipe,  while  I  waste  an  hour  over  a  newspaper  or  two.  Then  I 
make  it  a  sort  of  [duty]  to  take  a  walk,  doing  errands  and  making  calls, 
the  duty  of  which  is  perpetually  recurring  j  and  when  I  get  by  myself 
after  tea,  miscellaneous  correspondence  which  every  day  brings,  and 
much  of  which  cannot  be  neglected  without  offense — this,  and  other  in¬ 
describable  trifles  dispose  of  what  remains  of  my  weary  mind  and  body. 

Do  not  imagine,  however,  from  this  whining,  that  I  have  any  other 
than  a  pleasant  life.  I  do  not.  My  regular  pursuits  are  agreeable,  and  I 
earn,  much  more  easily  than  is  allowed  to  most  people,  more  money  than 
we  have  occasion  to  spend.  And  this  is  an  unspeakable,  as  it  is  a  novel 
comfort. 


[Mrs.  Palfrey  to  John] 

Boston,  Nov.  24th,  Sunday  breakfast 

time  with  the  girls. 

.  .  .  The  dancing  at  the  Theatre  yesterday  was  marvellous  indeed.  The 
display  of  physical  cultivation  exceeded  anything  of  the  kind  I  have 
ever  seen,  but  it  needed  the  Sentiment  of  Fanny  Eisler  to  make  it  cap¬ 
tivating  to  me.  It  was  a  succession  of  astonishing  feats  of  strength,  and 
agility.  She  was  assailed  at  the  close  of  one  of  her  performances  with  a 
shower  of  Bouquets  as  to  darken  the  stage  when  they  fell  through  the 
air.  She  picked  up  so  many  that  they  tumbled  off  of  the  heap  that  she 
held  in  her  arms  as  you  have  seen  people  pile  up  wood  for  an  armful. 
Others  helped  her  pick  them  up  and  she  ran  off  the  stage  with  one  load, 
and  then  came  in  again  and  took  off  the  rest.  She  kept  one  of  those  fixed 
grins  on  her  face  that  I  dislike  to  see  so  much.  The  grace  of  her  hands 
and  arms  was  indescribable,  and  she  elevated  her  foot  so  high  I  didn’t 
know  but  she  would  have  to  go  through  the  rest  of  her  life  on  one  foot, 
and  never  be  able  to  recall  the  other  to  earth  again.  The  corps  de  Ballet 
seemed  to  be  a  vulgar  specimen  of  the  Art.  Mrs.  Sparks  and  Lizzy  and 
Miss  Pierce  sat  near  us  on  one  side,  and  Mr.  Lovering  on  the  other.  It 
seemed  so  strange  to  find  it  still  day  when  we  emerged  from  the  Theatre 
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for  it  seemed  like  midnight  when  the  dancing  was  finished.  We  did  not 
stay  for  the  afterpiece.  I  must  go  now  to  laver  dear  Wag’s  wig  and  get 
ready  for  church.  We  had  a  raw  cold  rain  yesterday  and  last  night.  This 
morning  the  bricks  are  dry  but  it  is  still  cloudy  and  cheerless.  Yesterday 
I  purchased  a  black  cloth  cloak  for  myself.  I  have  been  in  pursuit  of  one 
the  last  fortnight.  I  hope  I  shall  continue  to  like  it.  It  is  a  handsome 
black  cloth  sack  with  very  little  trimming.  It  has  two  pockets  in  front, 
and  it  laps  over  the  chest,  double-breasted,  which  will  make  it  warm  for 
winter.  It  is  quite  simple  but  I  had  to  give  28  dollars.  It  is  a  French  one. 
I  saw  beautiful  silk  ones  for  63,  and  upwards  to  80  dollars,  but  I  thought 
in  these  times  a  cloth  one  was  much  more  suitable  for  me.  If  I  should 
wish  to  go  to  you  or  Frank  a  cloth  sack  would  be  much  more  serviceable 
for  travelling  than  silk.  Good  bye  dear,  au  revoir.  .  .  . 


[Anna  to  John] 


Cambridge,  Dec.  5th,  1863 


. . .  We  all  fell  ofiF  from  the  Cushing’s  ball  except  Mary,  who  took  a  seat 
with  Mr.  Sparks,  Mr.  Fulton,  and  Ida  Agassiz.  Mary  looked  very  nice 
and  pretty,  got  home  about  past  i,  and  said  she  had  had  a  very  amus¬ 
ing  time.  The  arrangements  were  quite  elaborate,  the  dresses  superb, 
and  there  were  bouquets  in  the  entry  for  the  ladies  to  carry  away.  Was 
not  that  a  refinement  of  luxury?  . , . 


[The  Same] 


Cambridge,  Jan.  30,  1864 


.  .  .  We  have  a  wood-fire  a  good  deal  this  winter,  and  our  little  sunny 
front-parlor  looks  charmingly  comfortable  and  cheerful.  Mrs.  Otis  spoke 
of  it  yesterday,  and  I  do  not  wonder  that  people  who  are  accustomed  to 
the  high  ceilings  and  severe  style  of  furniture  in  modern  Boston  houses, 
should  be  struck  with  the  cosy,  snug  look  of  country  rooms.  .  .  . 

. . .  All  the  evening  we  were  listening  for  father,  and  wondering  why  he 
did  not  comej  till,  about  past  10.  I  advocated  going  to  bed  on  the 
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ground  that  he  was  not  likely  to  get  here  after  that  hour,  and  if  he  did 
he  could  ring  us  up.  So  we  had  shut  up  the  house  and  gone  to  our  rooms 
— all  except  Mother,  who  still  lingered  in  the  parlor — when  Wig’s  fa¬ 
miliar  ^^HaTy  havy  har^^  was  heard,  and  on  running  to  the  window  we  saw 
him  approaching  the  house.  We  were  delighted  to  get  him  safe  home, 
and  he  looks  very  well  indeed,  and  seems  in  good  spirits.  We  assembled 
round  him  in  the  front  entry  (you  know  from  experience  how)y  and  got 
him  a  waiter  of  tea  and  toast  and  butter  on  the  table,  (and  then  the  tongue 
which  had  been  cooked  expressly  for  his  supper  had  been  so  carefully  se¬ 
creted  that  it  could  nowhere  be  found),  and  after  he  was  refreshed,  and 
duly  questioned  about  matters  and  things  in  general,  we  sought  our 
“downey  pillows” — not  without  picturing  to  ourselves  poor  Mr.  Pig 
whirling  and  pirouetting  at  Mrs.  Townsend’s  ball,  after  a  day  in  the 
cars.  .  .  . 


[Mrs.  Palfrey  to  John] 


Cambridge  ’64 


.  .  .  I  met  Mr.  Horsford  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  foot  of  the  P.O. 
steps  when  I  was  buying  a  T ranscrift  of  the  fat  boy  and  he  walked  with 
me  to  Mrs.  Eliot’s  to  enquire  after  her,  and  then  beaud  me  home  talking 
politics  almost  all  the  time.  Mrs.  E  was  a  little  better.  He  told  me  of  Dr. 
Lowell’s  death  which  we  afterward  saw  in  the  paper.  He  says  he  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  your  views  when  you  get  back.  I  long  to  know  how  things 
look  to  you  there.  I  do  hope  so  much  that  the  union  may  be  kept  unbroken 
and  in  the  right  way.  Sarah  and  I  read  Mr.  Seward’s  speech.  I  think  we 
all  wanted  to  back  it  up.  Mr.  Seward’s  description  of  the  results  of  Seces¬ 
sion  I  should  think  would  make  the  seceders  quail.  Mrs.  Foster  writes 
Anna  today,  that  the  Misses  Loring  are  the  most  violent  of  democrats 
wherever  they  go.  I  had  got  thus  far  when  I  was  called  into  the  drawing 
room  to  see  Kate  Eliot.  She  is  looking  finely  and  says  her  mother  would 
have  seen  me  last  evening  if  I  had  stopped  when  I  called.  We  had  such 
a  fashionable  levee  this  forenoon  it  was  quite  brilliant  and  agreeable. 
Miss  Mary  Loring  is  captivating.  Mrs.  lasigi  so  graceful  and  ladylike, 
Mrs.  Thayer  so  elegantly  dressed,  and  animated,  Mrs.  Dixwell  so  full 


No.  34.  John  Carver  Paljrey^s  house  m  Lowell 


No.  35.  Miss  Anna  in  ‘^her  roonJ^  in  Lowell  house 
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of  life  and  good  sense,  Mrs.  Q.  Jr.  such  a  good  foil,  and  Mrs.  Arthur  so 
much  improved  by  her  travels  that  altogether  I  enjoyed  it  and  the  girls 
did  too.  I  have  seldom  seen  more  elegant  morning  costumes.  I  don’t 
know  as  I  shall  have  courage  to  return  such  attentions  in  my  simple  at¬ 
tire.  ... 


[John  to  his  Family] 


N.  Orleans  May  22,  1864 


. . .  The  next  day  Friday  the  crossing  of  the  river  was  accomplished  with¬ 
out  any  annoyance  from  the  enemy,  my  positions  came  in  in  good  order 
from  Y ellow  Bayou  about  three  miles  out  where  we  stood  in  readiness 
to  resist,  and  after  lunch  the  staff  got  orders  to  pack  up  and  be  ready  to 
start  for  N.  Orleans.  About  5  p.m.  while  we  sat  around,  picnic  style,  on 
our  boxes  and  bundles  under  the  trees  the  bridge  of  boats  was  broken  up, 
and  a  stream  of  some  forty  passed  by  us  within  a  hundred  yards  under 
the  beautiful  overhanging  trees  of  the  Atchafalaya.  When  they  were  all 
by,  Gen.  Banks,  Gen.  Canby,  Gen.  Dwight,  and  a  chosen  few  followed 
on  the  gunboat  Avenger y  and  the  rest  of  the  Staff  and  the  Hd.  Ord. 
guard  came  last  on  the  great  iron  steamer  Universe.  They  told  us  there 
was  a  Battery  on  the  Mississippi,  so  Beebe  of  the  Ordnance  got  a  Navy 
howitzer  up  on  our  hurricane  deck,  picked  out  and  instructed  a  crew,  and 
loaded  the  piece.  We  had  a  charming  sail  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Red 
River,  enjoying  first  a  red  and  gold  sunset,  and  then  the  full  moon, 
singing  on  deck,  and  racing  in  the  old  river  style,  piling  on  fuel,  and  the 
black  smoke  pouring  up  against  the  pure  stars.  At  first  we  beat  every¬ 
thing,  but  the  Madison  and  Sioux  passed  us  finally.  The  Navy  was  at  the 
mouth,  and  we  reported  to  the  Flag  Ship,  and  Beebe  begged  some  per¬ 
mission  promised.  The  Generals  were  on  board.  We  began  to  start  off, 
and  the  Officer  of  the  gunboat  hailed  us,  and  ordered  us  to  follow  him 
down,  and  land  with  them  at  Port  Hudson.  Dr.  Alexander  answered  the 
hail,  and  as  we  were  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  down  to  the  city,  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  tell  the  Captain;  so  presently  we  went  steaming  down  the 
river,  the  first  boat,  under  the  full  moon,  the  river  shining  like  silver, 
and  everything  as  bright  as  day.  I  was  standing  on  deck  with  Dr.  John 
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Homans  when  the  pilot  called  out  “This  is  Frenicad’  It  was  at  Frenica 
Bend  we  heard  of  the  Battery.  The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth 
when  I  saw  a  bright  flash  and  a  puff  of  white  smoke  on  shore  about  400 
yds  off,  and  the  bang  and  the  whistle  of  a  rifle  shell  came  about  together. 
Another  followed  instantly,  and  then  came  a  sputtering  of  rifles,  rapidly 
culminating  in  a  volley.  As  this  grew  hotter  I  massed  myself  and  Homans 
deliberately  in  a  key  position  behind  a  smoke  stack,  and  the  scene  was 
very  amusing.  Some  were  flat  on  the  deck  grinding  their  cheeks  into  the 
boards,  some  tumbling  down  the  companion  way,  some  running  up  and 
down,  and  others  lying  behind  every  projection.  Beebe’s  crew  had  all 
disappeared  but  one  man  who  did  not  know  what  to  do,  and  poor  Beebe 
was  working  away  trying  to  point  his  gun,  and  arrange  the  Navy  primer. 
I  think  he  and  Homans  and  I  were  the  only  ones  on  our  legs.  As  soon 
as  I  saw  the  Artillery  was  not  efficient  I  went  to  Beebe,  and  tried  to  get 
out  a  cartridge.  The  first  two  boxes  were  fastened,  but  when  I  came  to 
the  third  Foster,  Capt.  Commissary,  of  the  class  after  me,  was  there,  and 
gave  me  one.  I  loaded  it,  Homans  helped  Beebe  get  the  gun  around, 
and  he  put  a  spherical  case  right  into  the  rebs  and  we  heard  no  more 
musketry,  but  the  shells  came  quite  lively.  Sargent  [Mr.  Charles  Sar¬ 
gent,  the  horticulturist]  woke  up  and  came  up  and  the  young  giant,  se¬ 
renely  smiling,  stood  opposite  me  helping  Homans  point  the  gun.  After 
the  first  shot  we  got  on  finely,  Foster  cutting  fuses  and  bringing  shells, 
I  loading,  and  Beebe  firing  and  aiming.  We  kept  on  till  the  boat  was  al¬ 
most  stern  on  to  the  Battery  and  were  only  checked  then  by  the  agonized 
remonstrances  of  the  pilot  as  we  were  going  to  put  a  shot  so  close  by  his 
pilot-box  he  thought  we  should  carry  it  away.  After  it  was  over  we  found 
nobody  was  hurt.  Several  ripe  balls  hit  the  boat,  and  several  shells  burst 
close  to  us.  One  entered  the  middle  of  the  cabin,  burst  and  tore  it  up  a 
good  deal,  and  one  piece  took  off  a  negro’s  hat.  A  rifle  ball  came  through 
the  foot  of  my  berth  a  foot  above  the  mattress  and  out  near  where  my 
left  shoulder  would  have  been,  covering  my  pillow  and  bed  with  splin¬ 
ters.  So  you  see  people  are  safer  working  guns  than  they  are  lying  in  their 
beds.  The  first  gun  kicked  very  much,  and  it  turned  out  it  was  loaded  pre¬ 
viously,  so  that  I  had  double  shotted  it.  .  .  . 
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[The  Same] 


N.  Orleans  July  lO,  1864 


. . .  To-day  I  have  paraded  in  a  fine  pair  of  duck  trousers  and  a  waistcoat 
to  match  that  I  suppose  I  have  had  five  or  six  years,  and  that  I  can  only 
remember  wearing  once  before,  and  that  was  at  Newport.  I  have  begun 
to  think  that  I  had  better  economize  and  wear  out  such  things  here.  For 
if  the  war  should  stop  within  a  year  or  two  I  should  be  pretty  likely  to 
be  sent  North  where  I  should  not  want  them  so  much.  I  have  got  so  fond 
of  thin  flannel  that  I  do  not  fancy  anything  else.  I  am  even  relapsing  for 
every  day  into  flannel  shirts  once  more.  They  are  much  softer  and  eas¬ 
ier,  and  my  skin  gets  so  sensitive  in  this  incessant  perspiration  that  I  feel 
uneasy  to  dress  as  lightly  as  I  used  to  at  the  North,  and  I  always  sleep 
under  a  blanket.  I  believe  absolutely  I  dress  as  warmly  here  in  summer 
as  I  used  to  in  Portland  in  winter. .  . . 


[John  to  his  Mother] 


Ship  Laura  Off  Dauphin  Is. 
Aug.  5,  1864 


Dear  Mrs. 

To-day  I  have  seen  one  of  the  great  events  of  Naval  history,  if  not 
the  greatest.  Yesterday  I  went  ashore  in  the  afternoon  to  choose  a  line  of 
circumvallation  positions  for  a  battery  of  3^^  guns.  It  was  not  a  pleasant 
night,  and  soon  it  began  to  rain.  Nobody  knew  where  they  were,  Gen. 
McGinnis  Comd’g.  was  not  very  energetic,  and  things  were  not  working 
well.  I  with  McAllister  and  Gen.  Granger  determined  the  line.  I  or¬ 


dered  a  black  regiment  to  j  oin  the  extreme  left  of  the  main  line  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  right  of  the  skirmishers,  sent  for  the  guns,  determined  their  po¬ 
sition  before  dark— seeing  the  reb  skirmishers  and  the  Fort  distinctly, 
and  getting  fired  at  a  little,  sent  100  men  ten  miles  through  the  Land  for 
tools  and  stirred  things  up  generally,  and  then  tried  to  sleep  under  [my] 
invaluable  mosquito  bar.  It  was  very  hot  and  the  mosquitoes  bit  through 
my  trousers  and  the  sand-flies  troubled  me  sadly.  I  had  my  shelter  tent 
among  the  pickets,  and  every  fifteen  minutes  I  was  woke  to  receive  and 
post  a  regiment,  mark  out  the  picket  line,  post  the  guards,  establish  de- 
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pots  of  tools  etc.  so  I  only  got  a  couple  of  hours’  sleep  towards  morning 

when  I  was  woke  to  mark  some  trees  to  be  cut  before  two  batteries  I  had 

posted  at  midnight  by  stakes  put  in  at  sundown.  I  knew  the  fleet  had  in- 

« 

tended  to  start  that  morning,  as  Gen.  Granger  had  shown  me  his  des¬ 
patches  from  Ad.  Farragut  so  I  woke  early.  It  was  a  dull  grey  still  morn¬ 
ing  with  a  slight  Southwesterly  wind.  The  fleet  was  lying  outside  look¬ 
ing  grand  and  threatening.  Forts  Morgan  and  [Gaines]  looked  stately 
and  [imposing],  and  I  kept  thinking  of  Mr.  Longfellow’s  grand  poem, 
the  best  almost  I  think  he  ever  wrote  “The  mist  was  driving  down  the 
British  channel,”  especially  the  verse  “Silent  and  sullen  etc.” — I  had 
the  guns  beautifully  covered,  but  they  saw  my  men  working  from  the 
Fort  and  opened  a  sharp  fire  of  round  shot,  wh.  went  ricochetting  over 
my  head.  I  thought  the  fleet  had  given  up  this  section,  but  soon  there  was 
a  single  gun  from  the  flag-ship,  all  the  ships  were  in  motion,  the  battle 
opened.  I  sat  under  a  hill  among  the  skirmishers  with  an  occasional  ball 
whistling  over  me,  being  too  near  the  reb  fleet  north  of  Fort  Morgan. 
The  gun  Monitors  led  off,  dropped  slow  and  silent  as  bull  dogs.  The 
first  puff  of  white  smoke  against  the  leaden  sky  came  from  Fort  Mor¬ 
gan.  The  flag-ship  answered  with  a  100  pounder,  as  if  accepting  the 
challenge  and  promising  to  protect  its  fleet.  Soon  the  firing  grew  sharp 
and  shells  were  bursting  in  the  water  all  around  the  Admiral’s  ship.  It 
is  too  dark  to  write  more  now.  The  MowVor  lead,  coolly,  quickly,  and  res¬ 
olutely,  and  without  firing  a  shot  till  she  was  close  abreast  of  the  strong¬ 
est  battery  when  she  fired  her  two  1 5"  guns  with  a  bushel  or  two  of  grape 
or  [small  shot]  and  then  put  on  all  steam  and  ran  at  the  rebel  Tennessee. 
I  turned  my  glass  an  instant  from  the  water  alive  with  shells  around 
her  to  look  at  the  Tennessee  and  when  I  turned  it  back  the  Monitor 
was  [going]  under,  and  immediately  sank  out  of  sight  and  the  air  and 
steam  came  boiling  up  for  minutes  from  her  funnel  and  smokestack, 
while  the  rebs  threw  canister  at  the  few  poor  wretches  who  had  got  off 
her.  It  was  as  sickening  a  sight  as  I  ever  saw,  made  worse  by  thinking  of 
the  scene  inside — the  crew  shut  in  the  dark  living  tomb,  the  hot-water 
and  steam,  the  enormous  guns  and  shot  rolling  about  and  crushing  them, 
and  the  cataract  pouring  down  to  drown  them.  It  was  discouraging  for 
the  ships  that  followed,  but  my  friend  Capt.  Alden  in  the  great  wooden 
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Brooklyn  kept  right  on  within  400  yds.  of  the  Fort  and  only  stopped 
then,  pouring  a  perfect  hail  of  canister,  spelt  out  and  ran  up  a  flag  sig¬ 
nal  to  the  Admiral,  waited  till  the  Richmond  came  up  to  him,  when  he 
stopped  for  the  Hartford  in  the  same  way,  and  the  Brooklyn  kept  on 
over  the  Monitory  picked  up  some  men,  apparently,  and  was  inside  com¬ 
paratively  safe,  firing  hard  at  Fort  Gaines  near  me.  The  Reb  boats  re¬ 
tired  towards  Mobile.  Our  boats  were  lashed  in  pairs.  When  they  had 
passed  Fort  Morgan  they  were  cut  loose.  So  the  fleet  turned  suddenly, 
doubled,  and  those  wh.  had  so  far  had  no  chance  to  fire  started  like  dogs 
from  a  leash  to  find  something  to  pitch  into.  When  Fort  Gaines  fired  at 
the  fleet  we  opened  our  four  rifles  on  land  into  the  back  of  their  gunners, 
wh.  I  think  surprised  them,  and  possibly  affected  their  fire  somewhat. 
Anyhow  they  opened  on  us  quite  fiercely  with  three  or  four  smooth 
bores.  The  fleet  passed  out  of  my  sight,  but  the  firing  continued  for  an 
hour  or  two  with  the  Reb.  gun  boats  and  Fort  Powell.  As  they  were  more 
to  windward  of  me  the  noise  seemed  tremendous.  Admiral  Buchanan 
fought  the  Tennessee  skillfully  and  gallantly.  Left  almost  alone  and 
past  the  Forts  he  turned  our  whole  victorious  fleet.  He  tried  to  ram 
the  Brooklyn  which  just  succeeded  in  getting  ahead  and  leaving  him  un¬ 
der  her  stern  and  gave  him  thunder.  Then  he  and  the  Richmond  did  the 
same.  Then  the  three  Monitors  went  at  him.  The  Winnebago  fired  her 
two  great  guns  close  to,  then  the  Chickasaw  her  four,  two  from  each  tur¬ 
ret,  and  then  the  Manhattan  her  two  1 5"  close  up.  The  reports  were  in 
close  succession,  and  the  two  last  deafening.  The  T ennessee  caved  in  and 
silence  succeeded  with  an  occasional  long  shot  to  and  from  Fort  Powell. 
Admiral  Buchanan  had  a  leg  shot  off  wh.  no  doubt  will  kill  him.  He  is 
sent  to  Pensacola.  A  little  despatch  boat  got  crazy,  tried  to  follow  the 
fleet  past  Fort  Morgan,  got  aground,  had  the  full  benefit  of  the  Fort,  and 
was  speedily  destroyed.  The  loss  of  our  fleet  was  inconceivably  small,  no 
boat  but  the  Monitor  being  used  up. 


[John  to  his  Family] 


N.  Orleans,  Aug.  24,  1864 


My  little  friend  Perkins  took  the  Chickasaw  close  to  the  wharf 


•  •  • 
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300  yards,  I  suppose,  from  the  Fort,  got  his  range  perfectly,  and  fixed 
all  his  1 1  in.  ammunition  into  the  Fort.  After  our  mortars  got  the  range 
they  did  admirably,  not  one  shot  in  ten  missing  the  interior.  The  havoc 
of  the  Manhattan's  1 5  in.  shells  was  tremendous.  In  the  morning  I  was 
on  the  Laura  cruising  about,  and  watching  at  my  ease.  In  the  afternoon 
I  went  ashore  with  orders  about  night-firing,  and  to  see  what  repairs 
our  Batteries  might  need.  Our  Ship  was  only  220  yards  from  the  Fort, 
and  I  went  out  there.  The  shells  were  striking  with  frightful  force  in 
front,  and  when  they  burst  we  had  to  dodge  behind  our  trench  and  the 
pieces  sometimes  went  half  a  mile  back  of  us  out  to  sea.  We  fired  about 
three  shots  a  minute.  About  9  p.m.  the  Fort  took  fire  and  I  watched  it 
till  midnight.  It  was  a  slow,  dull  fire.  The  next  morning  I  was  just  get¬ 
ting  up,  when  somebody  cried  out  “there  is  the  white  flag.”  We  went 
directly  to  the  wharf  and  the  Chickasaw  preceded  the  Laura.  General 
Page  sent  a  message  on  board,  and  I  and  Capt.  Perkins  went  in  with  an 
answer.  We  only  got  across  the  ditch  to  the  Scarp,  and  Page,  who  used  to 
be  in  the  Navy,  came  out  to  us.  He  is  of  the  tall,  stiff,  pompous,  high- 
stepping,  Virginia-chivalry  school,  and  our  stately  ceremony  was  great 
fun.  The  ceremony  was  arranged  for  2  p.m.  Half  a  dozen  of  us  went 
along  the  covered  way  and  examined  damaged  guns,  and  talked  to  the 
rebs,  and  then  Perkins  took  me  and  two  or  three  others  on  his  ship,  and 
made  us  immensely  comfortable  in  a  draught  under  an  awning,  and  I 
stayed  to  lunch,  and  went  ashore  with  him  to  the  surrender.  Terry  joined 
us  there,  and  we  had  a  very  pleasant  time.  Perkins  is  about  as  amusing  as 
Theodore  Chase  in  his  younger  days  and  Terry  is  a  perfect  [grig]  sell¬ 
ing  everybody  from  the  Admiral  down  but  they  are  both  famous  in  the 
fleet  for  their  skill  and  gallantry.  The  rebs  marched  out,  and  our  line  was 
formed  in  front  of  them,  their  flag  was  pulled  down  and  ours  went  up, 
our  crowd  of  Army  and  Navy  officers  surveyed  the  scene  from  the  top 
of  the  parapet  of  the  Fort,  the  superb  great  ships  and  a  light  Battery  on 
shore  saluted.  Our  Band  played  Hail  Columbia,  Yankee  Doodle  and 
other  suitable  melodies  and  it  was  all  very  fine.  Captain  Alden  of  the 
Brooklyn  joined  us  to  walk  around  the  Fort  where  the  view  was  great, 
and  the  fire  still  burning,  we  went  on  board  again,  I  left  orders  for  de¬ 
stroying  Batteries  and  caps,  and  emptying  and  collecting  sandbags,  tools 
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etc.  and  sailed  with  Gen.  Granger  for  N.  Orleans  in  the  Laura  before 
sunset,  getting  here  about  8  a.m.  in  time  to  hear  the  first  extras  come  out, 
and  the  Salute  fire. 

Gen.  Granger  says  he  shall  try  to  keep  me  in  the  field  with  him.  I  think 
I  know  more  of  affairs  than  he,  and  that  he  will  not  succeed. 

It  was  grand  to  come  away  and  see  the  entrance  opened,  and  the  fleet 
liberated.  The  last  twenty  days  have  been  a  brilliant  episode.  .  .  . 


[The  Same] 


N.  Orleans,  Sept,  i  ith,  1864 


.  .  .  Going  in  from  the  drive  the  Commodore  said  he  was  going  to  see 
Mrs.  Bienvenu  from  Mobile,  and  proposed  to  take  me.  The  name  was 
familiar  to  me,  but  I  did  not  know  anything  about  her  j  and  supposed  she 
was  some  quiet,  middle-aged  refugee,  subdued  by  misfortune.  However, 
I  went  3  and  in  the  twilight  at  the  gate  of  a  French  house  in  Esplanade 
Street  a  stylish  handsome  young  Creole  gentleman  received  us,  and  led 
us  back  through  the  garden  to  where  Madame  was  sitting  with  Crosby, 
and  two  or  three  charmingly  dressed  little  children.  She  was  young, 
good  slight-figure,  pale  fine-grained  face,  small  very  pretty  features, 
superb  black  hair  exquisitely  dressed,  good  clothes,  and  very  swell  gen¬ 
erally.  It  seemed  impossible  the  children  could  be  hers.  She  was  out  and 
out  Southern,  but  Union,  and  very  amusing  in  her  accounts  of  her  politi¬ 
cal  tiffs.  After  a  while  we  went  inside,  and  while  I  was  making  card 
houses  for  Mile.  Coralie,  I  thought  I  caught  Madame  trying  on  my  hair¬ 
cloth  hat  in  the  other  room  with  the  Commodore  and  admiring  herself  in 
the  glass.  .  .  . 


[The  Same] 


N.  Orleans,  Nov.  13,  1864 


.  .  .  The  General  went  to  N.  Orleans  before  I  finished  my  visit.  He  re¬ 
newed  his  offer  to  make  me  his  Aide  with  the  rank  of  Major,  and  make 
me  his  Chief  Engineer,  but  I  don’t  care  about  it,  and  refused  again.  All 
my  visit  I  lived  on  Mobile  oysters,  stewed  and  fried,  two  or  three  times 
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a  day.  They  are  very  good,  but  not  as  good  as  our  best  northern  oys¬ 
ters.  .  . . 

.  .  .  The  Admiral  came  ashore  with  five  or  six  of  his  officers  to  ride  with 
us  one  afternoon.  The  blue  flag  of  a  rear-admiral  changes  from  the 
mizzen-mast  of  the  Hartford  to  a  tin-clad,  wh.  brings  the  Admiral  near 
the  beach,  and  he  comes  ashore  to  a  little  landing  made  for  him  in  a  row¬ 
boat.  Navy  men  are  not  generally  great  on  horseback  though  they  have 
a  passion  for  it,  and  one  or  two  of  them  came  near  tumbling  off.  I  rode 
the  General’s  superb  great  Lexington  horse,  a  relation  of  poor  old  Ken- 
tuck’s,  and  was  very  much  amused  watching  the  Admiral  before  me.  He 
chattered  away  smiling  all  the  time,  leaning  forward  on  his  horse,  his 
elbows  by  his  sides  with  a  rein  in  each  hand,  and  each  hand  revolving  in 
a  large  circle  from  the  jogging  of  his  horse,  his  trousers  up  to  his  knees, 
and  a  broad  space  of  white  drawers  between  his  ankle-boots  and  them. 
He  leaped  his  horse  over  several  logs  with  great  glee. 


[Anna  to  John] 


Baltimore,  Feb.  4th,  1865 


.  .  .  A  fine  sunset  preceded  our  arrival,  and  then  we  were  jolted  and 
clattered  to  the  Hotel  in  an  Omnibus,  through  mud  which  would  almost 
disgust  Cambridge.  We  have  nice  rooms,  up  four  flights  from  the  street. 
Father’s  within  mine,  so  that  he  cannot  go  or  come  without  reference  to 
me,  which  is  rather  an  amusing  arrangement.  The  paper  seemed  to  be 
the  very  one  that  we  selected  for  my  chamber  at  home,  lace  festoons 
caught  up  with  little  bunches  of  roses.  We  have  eyidently  left  New  Eng¬ 
land  quiet  and  cleanliness  far  behind.  The  handiwork  is  poorly  done, 
and  as  for  the  dining-hall,  it  is  pandemonium  let  loose.  A  horde  of  negro 
savages  (some  better  than  others)  are  racing  to  and  fro,  thrashing  down 
plates,  dishes,  knives,  forks  and  spoons,  till  the  din  and  uproar  are  amaz¬ 
ing  and  fatiguing.  Still,  having  heard  so  much  of  the  hatefulness  of 
Washington,  I  find  myself  better  off  than  I  should  have  ventured  to 
promise  myself. 
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[The  Same] 


Phil.  Feb.  8,  1865 


.  .  .  The  President’s  reception  was  beyond  all  description  of  vulgarity 
and  crowd  and  smell  and  horror.  What  people  say  of  such  scenes  gives 
very  little  idea  of  what  one’s  own  senses  must  undergo.  It  was  as  if  the 
pit  of  a  theatre  was  multiplied  many  times,  and  then  packed  into  the 
State  rooms  of  the  White  House.  The  women  did  not  compare  with  the 
servants  of  genteel  families  in  appearance.  Our  Rose  [the  cook]  would 
have  been  quite  a  star  of  elegance  among  them.  I’m  sure  I  can’t  tell  where 
they  could  have  come  from — woolen  plaids,  no  gloves,  ringlets,  nets, 
cheap  artificial  flowers,  etc.  etc.  Men  in  the  roughest,  shabbiest  greatcoats. 
Policemen  with  their  billies  about  the  doorways  between  the  rooms.  If  the 
crowd  had  not  been  quiet  and  peaceable  it  would  have  been  a  mob.  Some 
of  the  ‘^upper  ten”  came  later.  Mr.  Seward,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hale,  and  a 
niece  of  Mr.  Dixon  were  introduced  to  me,  and  Bobby  ^^Link”  [son  of 
the  President]  came  up  for  a  talk.  We  were  on  foot  all  the  evening, 
pushed  ‘‘hither  and  thither,”  but  we  did  “attain  our  object”  for  we  saw 
what  one  must  see  to  be  able  to  appreciate. . . . 


[The  Same] 

Boston,  March  12,  1865 

. . .  At  4  o’clock  our  Bartlett  banquet  began— Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.,  and  Lou¬ 
isa,  and  her  brother  Frank.  We  had  soup  from  the  Club,  Fish,  stewed 
oysters,  and  curried  lobster.  Roast  mutton,  fricasseed  chicken,  bouilli- 
tongue,  scalloped  oysters,  tomato,  corn,  potato,  celery,  cranberry  sauce. 
Bombe  glace,  and  macaroon  ice.  Oranges  and  apples,  and  nuts  and 
raisins.  Hock,  Sherry,  Madeira,  and  some  very  old  wine  which  was  put 
away  for  Frank  the  day  after  his  birth.  Coffee,  and  ladies  fingers.  Fash¬ 
ionable,  but  my  dear,”  as  Mr.  Toots  used  to  say.  I  believe  the  dinner 
cost  30  dollars  or  over,  without  the  wine.  I  did  not  find  it  very  interest¬ 
ing,  but  the  B’s  were  so  kind  as  to  compliment  it.  Mr.  Sparks  came  in  be¬ 
fore  the  gentlemen  left  the  table,  and  joined  us  afterwards  in  the  draw¬ 
ing  room.  It  was  the  parental  wedding  day,  and  mother  had  a  beautiful 
anonymous  bouquet,  which  was  very  mysterious.  .  .  . 
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[Mrs.  Palfrey  to  John] 


Boston  15  March,  1865 


. . .  I  hope  when  the  parade  of  the  wedding  is  over  that  he  [Frank]  and 
Louisa  will  both  feel  better.  Mary  has  gone  down  to  the  Bartletts’  to 
help  tie  up  cards  of  invitation  to  the  wedding.  I  feel  as  if  you  ought  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  as  many  of  the  particulars  of  the  occasion  as 
possible,  that  you  may  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  proceedings.  First,  I 
must  take  you  up  into  the  elegant  Spare  Chamber  where  the  Presents 
are  collected,  and  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  Bride  and 
Bridegroom  after  the  wedding,  in  addition  to  the  fine  dressing  room 
connected  with  it,  and  Louisa’s  own  chamber.  The  spare  chamber  is 
curtained  with  Lace  and  Blue  Satin.  The  toilette  table  to  match  the  Bed, 
and  Window  draperies.  A  rich  Brussels  Carpet.  A  Wardrobe  with  a 
looking-glass  door,  and  other  mirrors  over  the  Bureaus.  Pictures  of  the 
Falls  of  Tivoli,  and  others.  Front  of  the  fire  place  are  ranged  tables  on 
which  are  placed  the  presents  of  silver,  etc.  On  a  table  apart  from  the 
others  is  a  large  plated  waiter  that  Mrs.  Bartlett  has  used  in  her  estab¬ 
lishment  but  now  gives  to  Louisa.  On  this  is  displayed  the  Tea  set,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Coffee  and  Tea  pot — sugar  bowl  and  cream  pitcher  and  slop 
bowl  given  by  Mrs.  Bartlett  and  the  Water  Kettle  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  all, 
most  superb.  Also  the  Butter  dish,  very  handsome,  given  by  Col.  J.  C.  P. 
and  the  bowl  for  crushed  sugar  by  the  Misses  Palfrey  to  match,  very 
handsome.  3  sets  of  salt  cellars,  silver,  and  one  of  small  ones,  to  set  at 
each  plate,  consisting  of  12.  3  Butter  knives.  A  punch  Ladle.  A  soup 
Ladle,  and  Gravies.  A  set  of  dessert  spoons,  and  a  large  spoon,  to  help 
with,  lined  with  gold.  A  crumb  scraper.  Ice  cream  knife.  Griddle  helper. 
Preserve  spoon.  Olive  spoon.  Fish  knife.  2  sets  of  Cream,  and  Sugar 
bowls.  A  tete  a  tete  set  of  four  pieces.  A  silver  dish  and  various  knives 
and  spoons  for  olives  or  pickles  in  a  merino  box  together.  Sugar  Tongs. 
A  handsome  Bronze  Time  piece,  and  vase  to  go  with  it  by  Sydney  Bart¬ 
lett.  A  high  silver  dish  by  Frank  Bartlett,  I  forgot  to  mention  with  the 
silver.  A  superb  Cashmere  Shawl,  and  rich  black  Lace  shawl  presented 
by  Mrs.  Bartlett.  Bronze  candle-sticks  by  Mrs.  R.  Winthrop.  The  Ter¬ 
rapin  Club  sent  last  evening  a  handsome  present  of  Glass  Decanters,  and 
pitchers,  I  think  Frank  said.  These  all  together  make  a  great  show  in- 
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deed.  There  are  many  other  things  very  handsome  such  as  a  black  lace 
sunshade  lined  with  white  silk.  The  handle  and  top  finished  with  elab¬ 
orate  red  Coral  ornaments.  Mrs.  Shimmin  sent  a  rich  casket  of  Glass  and 
French  Gold,  and  beads  around  it  cut  out  of  Amethyst.  Pocket  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  and  embroideries  that  would  make  Madame  Bienvenu  envi¬ 
ous.  A  good  store  of  health  would  be  worth  them  all.  .  . . 


[John  to  his  Family] 


Mobile,  June  4,  1865 


. . .  For  once  in  my  life  here  I  have  put  on  some  good  clothes  and  look  as 
fine  as  a  fiddle  in  white  trousers,  white  waistcoat  with  brass  buttons  and 
blue  coat.  Day  before  yesterday  after  breakfast  I  finally  got  off  for  Fort 
Morgan.  I  got  ready  to  go  the  day  before  in  a  steamboat  but  the  steam¬ 
boat  did  not  go.  So  we  got  the  General’s  permission  to  take  his  pretty 
yacht  the  Lillie.  He  has  a  crew  of  a  Corporal  and  two  soldiers  and  with 
me  went  Sargent  and  Maj.  Avery  of  our  mess.  We  sent  down  our  blan¬ 
kets  and  pillows  and  some  bread  and  butter,  and  got  off  before  10  a.  m. 
The  boat  is  schooner  rigged,  centre  board,  about  30  feet  long,  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  house  cabin  with  two  bunks,  and  is  very  pretty  though  not  I  think  a 
very  safe  sea  boat.  It  was  very  calm  and  pretty  warm  at  first,  but  a  breeze 
came  after  us  about  12,  and  kept  increasing  till  we  ran  alongside  the 
Fort  Morgan  wharf  at  p.m.  It  was  very  pleasant  lying  in  the  shade 
of  a  sail  in  the  soft  pleasant  breeze,  rocking  with  the  motion  of  the  low 
little  boat,  and  listening  to  the  water  under  the  bows,  and  passing  point 
after  point  interesting  from  associations  so  different  from  the  present 
and  so  satisfactory.  I  found  my  work  progressing  well  and  quite  to 
my  mind.  My  little  office  building  was  plastered  and  finished,  and  my 
clerk  and  assistant  living  in  it.  The  latter  was  out,  and  the  former  gave 
us  a  very  nice  supper,  wh.  we  had  a  good  appetite  for,  and  we  sat  in 
the  wind  in  a  little  cupola  on  top  of  the  house,  the  highest  point  in  the 
whole  vicinity  except  the  light-house  and  one  piece  of  the  Fort.  As 
there  were  mosquitoes  to  be  apprehended  on  shore  we  went  on  board 
at  bedtime,  and  spread  out  the  foresail  for  a  bed,  and  made  down  our 
blankets  and  pillows,  and  lay  down  in  the  bright  moonlight  with  the 
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balmiest  and  softest  of  warm  winds  blowing  freshly  around  us,  and  the 
little  waves  sparkling  with  gold  making  a  dreadful  pretty  noise.  We 
turned  in  early,  but  I  did  not  care  to  go  to  sleep,  and  kept  awake  till  mid¬ 
night  watching  the  tail-sparred  men-of-war,  the  beautiful  ships,  the 
lighthouse  lights,  the  moon  and  stars  and  bright  dancing  water,  and  en¬ 
joying  the  wonderful  wind  that  was  too  soft  to  stop  perspiration  .... 


[Dr.  Palfrey  to  John] 

Steamboat  Thomas  Colly ery 

James  River,  June  25,  1 865 

. . .  There  is  a  person  on  board,  whom  Sarah  would  have  enjoyed  seeing: 
— a  pretty  girl,  not  more,  I  should  think,  than  twenty- two,  in  military 
significance  as  near  to  the  regulation  uniform  as  the  case  permits.  She 
wears  blue  pantaloons 5  a  blue  waist  and  [illegible]  -coat  reaching  a  little 
below  the  knee,  [buttoned]  over  the  bust  with  military  buttons  j  a  gold 
cord  round  her  felt  hat,  and  a  major’s  shoulder  strap.  It  seems  she  is  an 
army  surgeon.  How  such  a  creature  can  [cut]  and  amputate  passes  my 
comprehension. . .  .* 


At  length  in  the  autumn  of  1 865,  after  the  most  heartbreak¬ 
ing  backing  and  filling  and  waiting  for  this  and  that  paper  to  be 
signed,  and  almost  losing  his  civilian  business  offer  in  the  proc¬ 
ess,  John  received  his  honorable  discharge  from  the  army  and 
came  home  to  be  superintendent  of  the  Merrimac  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  with  a  generous  salary, 
a  handsome  house,  and  a  distinguished  reputation. 

All  this  is  quickly  told— one  little  paragraph,  a  few  names,  a  . 
few  facts;  first  he  did  this  and  then  he  did  that;  a  victory  here, 
a  capture  there— and  then  we  turn  the  page.  Only  three  genera- 

*  Editor^s  note:  Dr.  Palfrey’s  letter  of  June  25  was  written  on  a  business  trip  to 
Washington. 
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tions  ago,  and  we  are  satisfied  with  the  turning  of  a  page.  But 
the  turning  of  that  page  meant  the  turning  of  a  phase  of  history; 
the  slave  States  were  beaten  to  their  knees,  and  the  Union  was 
preserved. 
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The  close  of  the  war  saw  the  Palfrey  family  in  better  finan¬ 
cial  circumstances  than  it  had  been  since  their  earliest  be¬ 
ginning.  Their  modest  prosperity  was  late  in  coming,  thorough¬ 
ly  earned  and  humbly  appreciated.  Dr.  Palfrey’s  debts  were  paid 
before  his  services  as  postmaster  were  terminated,  his  business 
with  revenue  stamps  brought  him  a  substantial  supplement,  the 
Hammond  income  had  increased  considerably,  and  Frank  had 
married  an  heiress  who  was  generous  to  her  family-in-law.  But 
perhaps  the  greatest  satisfaction  at  this  particular  time  was  John’s 
appointment  after  his  resignation  from  the  army  with  the  rank  of 
general.  He  was  made  superintendent  of  the  Merrimac  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  with  a  large,  quite 
pretentious  house,  grounds,  and  garden,  two  maidservants,  a  man, 
a  great  deal  of  responsibility,  and  a  respected  reputation.  This 
opulent  arrangement  was  a  thrilling  new  interest  to  his  family 
who  buzzed  about,  planned,  suggested,  contributed,  and  con¬ 
cerned  themselves,  each  according  to  his  or  her  metier,  and  John 
made  his  own  plans  quietly,  competently,  and  politely,  entirely 
to  suit  himself!  But  Anna’s  life,  poor,  frustrated,  thwarted, 
starved  thing  that  it  was,  at  last  burst  into  bloom  with  a  sub¬ 
limated  intensity  that  centered  itself  upon  the  creation  of  a  per¬ 
fect  home  for  her  adored  younger  brother.  She  engaged  his  serv¬ 
ants,  planned  their  routine,  shopped  and  equipped  every  depart¬ 
ment,  made  him  curtains  and  covers  and  ^fiidies,”  had  her  own 
room  in  his  house,  and  spent  all  her  time  there  when  she  could  be 
spared  from  her  Hazelwood  affairs.  John  accepted  her  minis¬ 
trations  with  real  gratitude  and  affection,  and  his  establishment 
became  famous  for  the  perfection  of  its  hospitality.  Sarah 
Springer,  his  cook,  soon  became  adept  at  the  rich  Hammond  re- 
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ceipts  which  Anna  taught  her  with  meticulous  zeal,  and  she  was 
such  a  success  and  so  faithful  to  her  employer  that  she  stayed  with 
him  for  nearly  thirty  years,  moving  with  him  to  Belmont  when 
he  was  married  and  reigning  over  his  great,  sunny,  high-studded 
kitchen  with  gentle-voiced  but  firm  dignity,  doling  out  cookies 
with  tireless  generosity  but  never  once  allowing  any  thievery  or 
imposition  upon  her  sovereignty.  She  was  kind  to  the  cats  and  the 
dogs  and  the  children,  but  her  discipline  was  absolute. 

Now  that  John  had  his  own  house  he  could  indulge  his  love 
of  pets,  and  Anna  revelled  in  caring  for  them.  He  had  various 
dogs,  a  perennial  and  hierarchical  cat  named  ^Termutation” 
(one  of  the  better  family  puns! ),  but  his  greatest  love  was  his 
army  horse,  ^^Mobile,”  the  one  which  had  served  him  in  New 
Orleans  and  which  he  had  sent  up  to  him  at  the  first  opportunity. 
John  was  quite  an  important  personage  with  his  promising  posi¬ 
tion  in  industry  and  his  title  of  General  3  his  family  were  proud 
indeed,  and  with  reason. 

Frank  was  even  more  luxuriously  placed  with  a  city  house  on 
Beacon  Street  in  the  newly  made  Back  Bay  and  a  fashionable 
summer  establishment  in  Pride’s  Crossing.  His  first  little  daugh¬ 
ter,  named  for  her  Grandmother  Palfrey  but  called  ‘^Marian,” 
was  born  in  the  spring  of  1866.  Unfortunately,  Frank’s  health 
—he  had  never  quite  recovered  from  his  wound— began  to  fail, 
and  as  his  wife’s  was  also  very  delicate,  they  spent  much  of  their 
time  in  Europe  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

The  Palfrey  family  moved  back  to  Cambridge  in  June,  1865, 
“our  last  remove,  I  suppose,  and  hope,  but  one!”  Dr.  Palfrey 
completed  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  his  New  'England 
History,  In  March,  1 866,  Jared  Sparks,  his  lifelong  friend,  died 
in  Cambridge,  and  he  was  with  him  at  his  deathbed  and  helped 
Mrs.  Sparks  in  every  minute  detail  both  at  the  time  and  for  many 
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months  afterwards,  for  she  leaned  on  him  for  everything. 

In  1867  his  position  as  postmaster  came  to  an  end.  His  chief 
regret  seems  to  have  been  that  Thomas  Harmon,  his  Aunt  Char¬ 
lotte’s  son,  who  had  fared  ill  all  his  life  in  his  pecuniary  fortunes 
and  whom  Dr.  Palfrey  had  been  able  to  help  materially  by  using 
him  as  his  private  secretary  at  the  post  office,  was  thrown  out  of 
employment  and  assumed  from  then  on  until  he  died  the  role  of 
poor  relation  and  became  a  constant  and  sad  responsibility. 

His  arduous  official  labors  being  now  over.  Dr.  Palfrey  felt 
the  need  of  more  research  in  Europe  to  complete  the  fourth  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  History.  That  summer  he  took  his  youngest  daughter, 
Mary,  for  a  three  months’  visit  to  England  and  France  and  re¬ 
newed  and  enjoyed  his  foreign  associations  to  the  full.  He  found 
Mary  a  congenial  and  brilliant  companion,  wrote  that  he  was 
proud  of  her  conversation,  bearing,  and  poise,  but  was  a  little 
ashamed  of  her  clothes !  Poor  Mary  was  also  an  affliction  to  her 
supercilious  and  painstaking  family  by  her  carelessness  and  pe¬ 
nuriousness;  she  could  never  be  induced  to  take  any  trouble  with 
or  spend  any  money  on  her  appearance! 


[Dr.  Palfrey  to  his  Wife] 


Paris,  Hotel  du  Louvre, 
1867  Aug.  22 


.  .  .  The  most  salient  feature  of  the  court  was  our  dinner  at  Richmond 
with  the  Langleys  (Chadanna  is  daughter  of  Mrs.  Chapman  of  Boston 
of  the  Weston  family)  and  the  Duke  [illegible]  de  Chartres,  whom, 
with  true  French  grace,  Mrs.  L.  said  they  had  invited  to  meet  us.  The 
Duke,  you  know,  is  very  [close]  to  the  Comte  de  Paris,  who  is  grandson 
of  Louis  Philippe,  and  head  of  the  Orleans  line.  The  Duke  proved  a 
very  graceful  and  agreeable  lad.  He  looks  much  like  [Martin]  Brim¬ 
mer.  He  said  he  was  (to  a  day)  a  year  older  than  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
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which  makes  him,  I  suppose,  about  twenty-six.  Mary  sat  at  his  right  hand, 
and  you  may  be  glad  to  have  my  testimony  that  no  young  lady  could 
have  appeared  to  more  advantage.  She  was  perfectly  modest  and  at  the 
same  time  perfectly  prompt  and  self-possessed. . . . 

If  any  body  should  have  apprehended  my  losing  any  thing  by  having 
Mary  with  me,  I  wish  them  to  understand  that  her  presence  has  added 
most  materially  to  the  pleasure  of  my  tour. 

Of  Mary’s  letters  about  her  own  experiences  there  remain  but 
one  or  two  which  seem  to  have  evaded  her  wholesale  burning,  but 
they  contain  little  but  guidebook  descriptions  and  are  entirely  de¬ 
void  of  her  characteristic  spicy  powers  of  narration  except  where 
she  launches  forth  into  violent  diatribes  about  the  dust  and  the 
dirt,  which  appear  with  variations  at  every  opportunity.  ^Tf  you 
see  the  Danes,  get  them  to  tell  you  about  Berne,  it  is  a  most  beau¬ 
tiful  place,  and  so  clean.  I  am  getting  to  care  more  about  that 
than  anything  else.  That  is  my  only  regret  in  getting  back  to 
London.  The  nasty  dirt  there  that  makes  everything  in  my  cham¬ 
ber  look  not  metaphorically  but  literally,  as  if  it  had  been  up 
chimney,  anything  you  have  put  anywhere  near  a  window  is  per¬ 
fectly  peppered  with  flakes  of  soot,  and  the  carpet  and  curtains 
and  bed-clothes,  I  wish  you  could  see  them  5  even  your  work  and 
your  needle-full  of  cotton,  and,  your  hands  all  turn  black  while 
you  are  sitting  at  the  window,  and  it  was  so  hot  you  couldn’t  sit 
anywhere  else.  The  dirt  of  the  place  is  perfectly  vile.  When  I 
come  home  I  will  give  you  some  statistics  of  fleas,  3  4  bites  in  one 
day  between  the  knee  and  hip  on  one  side  [etc.,  etc.]  and  people 
when  they  come  home  from  Europe  want  to  go  again!  Ah,  well, 
I  dare  say  I  may  myself  some  day.”  She  loved  Switzerland,  hated 
Paris,  worried  over  expenses,  but  got  a  tremendous  lot  out  of  ev¬ 
erything  she  saw  and  did  in  spite  of  her  complaints  and  criticisms 
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and  like  George  Apley  enjoyed  herself  to  the  fullest  when  she 
met  up  with  various  travelling  Bostonians. 

The  letters  that  passed  back  and  forth  from  Hazelwood  to 
Lowell  were  frequent,  inconsequential,  full  of  domestic  advice, 
but  in  a  very  happy  vein.  John  came  up  to  Boston  to  parties  and 
entertained  over  week  ends  himself  in  Lowell,  and  his  exclusive 
little  dinners  were  highly  prized. 


[Mrs.  Palfrey  to  John] 

Cambridge,  Sunday,  Dec.  15,  1867 

I  should  like  very  much  to  know,  my  darling  child,  how  you  do  today 
after  pursuing  pleasure  under  such  difficulties  of  weather,  time,  and  dis¬ 
tance. 

I  hope  you  were  rewarded  for  your  exertion  by  your  enjoyment  of 
the  gay  scene. 

I  heard  the  party  was  crowded,  and  that  every  one  was  invited,  and 
went.  This  was  Brooks  Adams’  report  yesterday,  when  he  called  here. 

Today  how  cold  and  disagreeable  it  is.  I  really  long  for  more  com¬ 
fortable  weather.  I  don’t  feel  well  if  I  don’t  exercise  and  this  kind  of 
weather  makes  me  uncomfortable  if  I  do.  So  there  it  is,  and  I  must  make 
the  best  of  it,  and  be  thankful  as  your  father  says,  for  having  so  many 
blessings. 

I  wish  you  were  coming  to  eat  roast  Lamb  with  us  today,  and  that  you 
could  have  shared  our  fine  Turkey  with  us  here. 

We  have  been  reading  to  Wiggy  for  two  or  three  evenings  Dickens’ 
new  Christmas  story,  “No  Thoroughfare”  and  found  it  quite  entertain¬ 
ing,  interesting  and  exciting.  If  you  haven’t  read  it  already  I  think  you 
would  think  it  well  worth  the  time  of  reading  it. 

We  have  been  to  the  Chapel  this  forenoon,  and  heard  a  preacher  who 
had  a  remarkably  fine  voice,  and  preached  a  sermon  on  life  being  like 
a  journey.  There  was  much  that  was  striking  in  what  he  said,  but  my 
obdurate  heart  was  not  much  touched  but  “while  the  Lamp  holds  out  to 
burn,  the  vilest  sinner  may  return.” 


.41.  Miss  Paysofi^s  home  m  Belmo^it 
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I  hope  you  did  better  than  I  did,  and  that  this,  and  every  day  may  find 
you  ascending  higher,  and  higher,  towards  the  heavenly  country.  You 
must  always  think  of  me  everywhere  as  your  loving 

Mumsy 


[Anna  to  John] 


[Back  of  same  letter] 

Dec.  17,  1867 


My  dearest  little  brother. 

We  have  just  finished  the  Christmas  Story,  the  [hall]  clock  is  striking 
ten,  and  we  have  now  only  to  receive  Old  Sister  on  her  return  from  her 
musical  bout  (to  which  she  has  gone  through  the  storm)  before  we  seek 
our  downy  pillows.  Mr.  Pig  came  out  today,  but  I  was  obliged  to  go  im¬ 
mediately  to  our  afternoon  conventicle,  and  scarcely  saw  him  5  I  should 
have  liked  to  hear  about  the  ball,  and  particularly  about  Louisa  and 
Edith.  Dear,  pretty  Fanny  Greenough,  whom  we  like  so  much,  told 
Mary  that  she  danced  with  you  5  she  seemed  to  have  considered  it  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  you  would  remember  her.  Is  she  not  a  real,  true  lady?  Her 
manners  are  very  elegant,  we  think.  Were  the  dresses  all  handsome?  And 
was  everybody  pleased  to  see  you?  This  bids  fair  to  be  a  remarkable 
winter  for  first-class  parties — so  many  debutantes  belonging  to  the  rich 
families. 


[Mrs.  Palfrey  to  John] 

Cambridge  Friday  noon  [Feb.  20,  1869] 

.  .  .  Our  flowers  were  most  beautiful  and  abundant.  I  really  longed  to 
send  a  part  of  them  to  you.  Such  fresh  lovely  flowers  and  such  great  long 
stems!  It  was  a  most  generous  offering.  Frank  B.  said  it  was  so  easy  to 
have  the  violets,  he  wondered  why  every  body  didn’t  have  them.  Still, 
when  I  asked  him  how  it  was  managed  he  didn’t  seem  to  know  exactly.  It 
reminded  me  of  Mary  Russell  and  aunty,  who  say  it  is  so  little  trouble 
to  take  care  of  their  flowers  they  wondered  why  we  didn’t  have  a  garden, 
seeming  to  forget  what  a  difference  it  makes  to  have  a  man  to  dig  up  the 
ground,  and  water  etc.  and  have  nothing  to  do  themselves  but  to  flourish 
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round  among  the  plants  with  a  trowel,  and  pick  oflF  here  and  there  a  dead 
leaf!  We  know  the  difference  between  Toby  and  his  Dog,  don’t  we?  . . . 


[Anna  to  John] 


Cambridge,  Nov.  23,  ’69 


...lam  dressed  today,  for  the  first  time,  in  my  purple  shute  into  which 
have  gone  many  precious  and  weary  hours!  I  am  going  to  have  a  black 
silk,  the  gift  of  a  tender  mother,  flounced  and  furbelowed  “to  the  nines.” 
I  have  made  a  bonnet,  in  which  I  resemble  Minerva,  or  whoever  wore  a 
helmet.  Don’t  you  long  to  see  me  in  all  this  finery?  I  shall  have  to  go  to 
Lowell^  and  let  you  see  how  grand  I  have  grown.  .  .  . 


[The  Same] 


Dec.  12 

Sunday,  about  dinner 


.  .  .  Mumsy  and  I  are  apt  to  write  about  the  same  things  5  but  I  have 
passed  two  or  three  days  in  Vanity  Fair  this  week,  which  has  somewhat 
varied,  if  not  enlarged  my  ideas.  I  went  to  town  on  Wednesday  and  found 
Mrs.  Gibby  just  preparing  to  go  out,  so  we  went  to  the  shops  together, 
and  saw  and  did  many  things.  The  sleighing  on  the  mill-dam  is  a  con¬ 
stant  spectacle.  Charley  went  out  one  night  with  a  sleighing-party,  War¬ 
rens,  etc.  etc.  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  little  Marian  j  did  you  hear  of  her 
speech  when  Gen’l.  Bartlett  was  expected  there  to  dine?  She  said  she 
could  not  speak  to  him,  but  she  would  smile.  ... 


[Mary  to  John] 


Dec.  13,  ’69 


. . .  Mumsy  says  it  is  proper  I  should  write  to  you  so  I  will  tell  you  I  am 
pretty  well  thank  you  and  hope  you  are  the  same  (then  a  kiss  is  surrep¬ 
titiously  introduced)  Mr.  Tom  Appleton  met  me  in  Washington  St.  yes¬ 
terday,  took  me  to  do  errands  and  see  pictures,  and  brought  me  home  in 
his  fine  sleigh  and  handsome  little  pair  of  clipped  horses  \  it  was  fine !  and 
I  haven’t  had  such  a  grand  time  this  long  while.  He  was  as  funny  as  he 
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could  be  and  I  giggled  the  whole  way,  quite  as  much  as  if  I  were  young 
again.  Now  I  will  say  good  bye  as  that  is  all  that  has  happened  to  me. 
How  well  I  write!  . . . 


Sarahj  who  had  always  been  ambitious  to  be  an  authoress,  re¬ 
doubled  her  energies  now  that  her  war  work  was  over,  and  again 
consulted  her  younger  brother  about  her  purpose,  which  brought 
forth  these  letters  of  advice. 


[John  to  Sarah] 


Lowell,  March  30,  1869 


.  .  .  In  your  last  note  you  speak  of  my  having  discouraged  your  writing 
— I  think  I  remember  preaching  on  the  subject,  but  I  suspect  you  either 
misunderstood  or  have  forgotten  my  text.  So  far  from  disapproving  of 
writing,  I  think  for  a  person  of  your  boundless  leisure,  independence,  and 
want  of  occupation  nothing,  unless  perhaps  study,  can  be  more  dignified 
and  respectable,  especially  where  the  tone  of  the  writing  is  so  excellent, 
and  the  influence,  so  far  as  there  is  any.  I  do  remember  saying  I  thought 
you  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  write  too  frequently  5  for  though  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  sustaining  a  constant  current  of  words  like  Mr.  Lothrop, 
unless  you  give  time  for  ideas  to  settle  in  your  mind  you  are  likely  to 
fail  of  clearness  of  thought  and  expression,  and  of  simplicity,  and  there¬ 
by  stay  lower  among  authoresses  of  your  class  than  you  otherwise  might. 
As  to  sacrifices  I  cannot  see  that  you  make  any.  Writing  takes  nothing  but 
time,  and  that  you  give  up  from  choice  to  prevent  its  hanging  heavy  on 
your  hands,  and  with  full  liberty  to  take  it  for  relaxation  or  other  amuse¬ 
ment  whenever  you  see  fit  to  give  yourself  permission  to  do  so.  And  the 
occupation  is  as  free  as  possible  from  responsibility  for  others  or  anxiety 
for  yourself.  In  your  circumstances  I  think  you  would  have  more  reason 
to  feel  as  if  you  were  suffering  from  sacrifices  if  with  so  much  time  you 
were  precluded  from  occupation,  instead  of  being  free  to  assume  it  to 
your  taste  in  kind  and  degree.  If  you  only  mean  that  if  you  employ  your 
time  in  writing  you  cannot  have  it  for  what  you  fancy  next  best,  we  only 
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fall  on  the  familiar  maxim  of  eating  your  pudding  and  having  it,  wh.  is 
a  sacrifice  common  to  our  race.  .  .  . 


[The  Same] 

Miss  S.  A.  Palfrey,  Lowell  May  1 1,  1869 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Dear  Old  Sister, 

...  I  send  today  by  mail  your  book  as  the  quickest  way  of  getting  it 
to  you — I  have  read  it  all,  hurrying  through  the  last  part  of  it,  and  with 
much  pleasure  and  profit.  The  sensible  parts  seem  to  me  correct,  the  in¬ 
sensible  ones  entertaining  after  the  manner  of  current  fiction,  and  the 
love  passages  sufficiently  vraisemblables  to  commend  themselves  to  my 
inexperienced  fancy.  I  am  glad  to  believe  with  a  good  deal  of  confidence 
that  it  will  prove  more  popular  than  “Herman.”  I  think  it  would  have 
sold  better  during,  or  just  after,  the  war,  when  people  were  more  in  the 
way  of  having  their  feelings  “harrowed  up”  as  Mr.  Green  says,  by  pa¬ 
thetic  vexations. ... 


All  their  lives  the  ladies  of  the  Palfrey  family  had  thought, 
read,  and  dreamed  about  Europe  with  their  vivid  and  erudite 
imaginations,  but  never  did  they  expect  to  get  there  themselves. 
Yet  on  May  ii,  1871,  unreal  and  impossible  as  such  a  thing 
seemed,  the  whole  family  except  Frank— even  including  John, 
for  a  few  weeks — sailed  for  Liverpool  to  be  gone  six  months. 
Their  voyage  was  enjoyed  by  all  but  Mrs.  Palfrey,  who  suffered 
slightly  from  seasickness.  However,  the  trip  was  delayed  and 
very  much  upset  by  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Palfrey  contracted  some 
kind  of  rheumatic  fever  almost  immediately  uponTanding.  As 
soon  as  they  arrived  at  Chester  she  took  to  her  bed,  where  she  re¬ 
mained  in  a  serious  condition  for  over  a  month,  most  of  the  time 
either  in  very  acute  pain  or  in  a  sort  of  coma. 


No.  42.  Miss  Payson^s  home  in  Belmont 
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r  John  TO  FrankI  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

London  June  16,  1871 

. . .  Saturday  I  found  the  poor  Mrs.  in  a  darkened  room  with  all  the  reg¬ 
ular  apparatus  of  illness  suffering  acutely  from  neuralgia  everywhere, 
unable  to  stir  one  leg  and  one  arm,  and  not  only  unable  to  raise  her  head 
from  the  pillow  but  unable  to  turn  it  from  one  cheek  to  the  other  on  the 
pillow.  Father  was  a  good  deal  upset  by  this  state  of  things,  and  his  nerv¬ 
ousness  took  the  form  of  restlessness,  and  a  craving  to  get  to  Oxford, 
see  his  two  or  three  friends  there,  and  then  get  to  work  in  the  London 
offices.  So  he  started  for  Oxford  at  4  p.m.  Sat.  just  after  I  arrived  at 
Chester — Sunday  a.m.  he  found  his  friends — ^^Dr.  Ackland  included, 
and  was  just  getting  into  the  beginning  of  his  train  of  enjoyment,  when 
Sunday  noon  he  started  for  London,  slept  at  a  fine  great  Depot  Hotel, 
and  the  next  day — Monday — nearly  exhausted  himself  in  collecting  his 
trunks  from  R.  R.  storehouses,  and  putting  in  applications  for  admittance 
to  public  offices — I  stayed  at  Chester  Sunday,  making  frequent  trips  to 
the  town  for  different  medical  stores — Sarah  was  invaluable  in  her  nurs¬ 
ing,  but  so  wound-up  and  conscientious  in  it  that  I  was  afraid  she  would 
break  down.  I  think  she  crossed  the  room  at  least  three  times  for  every 
once  that  was  necessary,  and  wrote  down  everything  that  one  telling 
would  have  been  sufficient  for.  Still  she  was  worth  all  the  rest  of  us  put 
together.  Mary  had  got  some  N.  Y.  letters  and  these  and  the  real  trou¬ 
ble  had  cured  her  morbidness  and  restored  her  to  a  happy  efficiency.  An¬ 
na  as  usual  was  everything  to  everybody,  but  troubled  and  apprehensive 
about  Mother,  and  disappointed  at  the  failure  of  the  plans,  aggravated 
by  the  thought  of  her  5  weeks’  hard  labor  at  home  preparing  for  them. 
She  and  Mary  were  willing  to  second  Sarah  as  far  as  she  would  let  them. 
Dr.  Charles  Ware  endorsed  their  Doctor,  and  the  ladies  of  Chas.  Kings¬ 
ley’s  family  have  taken  Sarah  up  or  in  most  kindly,  and  she  is  delighted 
with  them  and  charmed  with  Chester,  and  this  gives  her  such  a  happy, 
natural  interest  that  I  hope  it  will  keep  her  up  and  pull  her  through.  I 
waited  till  Monday  2  p.m.  but  I  could  do  nothing  but  errands,  and 
Mother  rarely  spoke  and  only  in  a  whisper,  and  indeed  hardly  seemed 
to  think  of  anything,  so  I  concluded  to  come  here  to  look  after  Father, 
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get  through  my  errands,  and  be  free  to  help  Mother  by  the  time  she  got 
about  again. . . . 


[Anna  to  her  Father] 

June  17  ’71 

.  .  .  The  poor  Mrs.  has  really  made  a  step  forward,  at  last.  She  can 
nestle  a  little  in  bed,  and  sleeps  in  a  more  natural,  quiet  way,  and  is  more 
animated  in  her  appearance  and  disposed  to  take  food  j  and  says  after  all 
she  is  glad  she  came! 

Thank  my  dear  kind  Pug  for  his  note,  and  beg  him  to  write  again.  We 
are  bored  beyond  expression,  and  very  glad  that  you  are  where  you  can 
have  interests  and  pleasures.  Only  do  take  care  of  that  cough,  and  have 
some  flaxseed  tea  every  night, . . . 


[John  to  Frank] 


June  17  ’71 


. . .  So  let  all  of  us  cheer  up.  The  [Mrs.]  is  improving.  Sarah’s  ecclesias¬ 
tical  tastes  are  gratified.  Mary’s  correspondence  conducts  itself  punctual¬ 
ly,  and  Anna  shall  presently  be  sightseeing  under  the  [courier’s]  care. 


As  soon  as  Mrs.  Palfrey  was  able,  they  secured  a  competent 
courier  maid  and  started  on  their  tour  again  in  good  earnest  and 
redoubled  enthusiasm  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  Annans  diary  is 
detailed,  appreciative,  full  of  ecstasies  over  the  flowers  and  birds 
of  each  place  they  stopped,  terse,  and  vivid.  Their  itinerary  was 
exactly  like  any  family  trip  today;  they  stopped  at  the  same  fa¬ 
miliar  hotels,  saw  the  same  sights,  studied  the  same  accounts  in 
their  guidebooks,  and  didn’t  miss  a  single  opportunity.  The  only 
difference  being  that  they  travelled  by  slow  trains,  ‘Vettura,” 
with  six  horses  and  a  postillion,  instead  of  fast  motorcars  or  air¬ 
planes.  It  took  them  two  days  to  cross  the  St.  Gothard  pass  where 
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it  takes  us  two  hours,  but  what  they  saw  en  route  more  than  made 
up  for  what  they  lost  in  time. 


[Anna  to  Frank] 


London,  Aug.  6th  ’71 


.  .  .  Our  maid  bids  fair  to  be  a  treasure.  She  is  a  tall,  comely  woman  of 
about  40  or  45,  dressed  in  black,  with  a  crimson  crepe  necktie^  clear,  dark 
complexion  and  eyes,  and  dark  wavy  hair.  She  is  so  calm,  and  competent, 
and  kind,  and  has  packed  and  done  so  much  already,  we  all  (from  Wag 
down)  are  delighted  with  her  5  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  vast  relief  to 
father  to  have  such  a  willing,  attentive,  understanding  person  always  at 
hand.  No  looking  after  trunks,  or  paying  cabmen,  or  buying  tickets,  or 
finding  out  when  we  start,  or  from  where.  He  has  only  to  give  his  arm  to 
mother,  and  behave  like  a  lady^  himself.  .  .  . 


[The  Same] 


Huntington,  Aug.  loth 


. . .  Our  maid,  Heloise,  is  a  great  comfort — so  kind,  and  competent,  and 
pains-taking.  I  see  constantly  how  much  she  saves  father  in  hurry  and 
worry.  Yesterday,  for  instance,  we  could  not  get  through  tickets  for  our 
journey,  but  were  obliged  to  buy  three  different  sets,  and  change  cars  re¬ 
peatedly  j  the  trains  stopped  but  a  short  time,  and  there  was  such  a  con¬ 
fusion,  and  crowding  and  running  hither  and  thither — one  way  for  lug¬ 
gage,  and  another  for  tickets,  and  still  another  for  seats — I  saw  plainly 
that  father  could  not  get  along  with  it  at  all.  He  has  great  admiration  for 
a  smart  woman,  and  is  quite  willing  and  glad  to  give  up  all  arrangements 
to  Heloise,  and  contents  himself  with  helping  mother  in  and  out,  and 
reading  Bradshaw,  and  looking  at  the  map.  H.  packs  for  mother  too,  and 
rubs  her  so  that  she  combines  very  satisfactorily  the  services  of  [nurse] 
and  maid.  .  . . 


[Diary] 


[Altdorf,  Switzerland] 


Here  we  took  Dominica,  with  his  carriage  and  four  horses,  and  his 
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good  little  dog  “Chillo,”  to  go  over  the  St.'Gothard  Pass.  The  first  day 
we  went  to  ‘‘Hospenthal,”  Hotel  “Meyerhof,”  lunching  at  Amstag.  Part 
way  we  had  six  horses  and  a  postillion.  River  Reuss  roaring  along  by  our 
side.  Went  over  the  DeviPs  Bridge,  where  we  alighted,  and  walked  a 
little,  and  looked  over  at  the  foam  and  turmoil. 

To  FaidOy  “Hotel  de  PAnge”j  over  the  highest  part  of  the  pass,  and 
began  to  descend  towards  the  south.  For  some  time  we  were  above  all 
vegetation  except  grass,  weeds,  and  moss  5  not  a  tree,  or  even  a  shrub. 
Going  down  we  passed  heather,  and  lady  Vdelights,  and  barberry,  and 
wild  rose  bushes  j  evergreens,  and  then  deciduous  trees.  Five  horses  part 
of  the  way.  Music,  singing,  and  dancing  in  servants’  hall  in  evening. 
(Sunday!)  Saw  waterfalls,  and  wonderful  masses  of  rock.  The  road, 
from  the  beginning  has  been  a  triumph  of  skill  and  energy — in  some 
places  tunnelled  through  the  rock,  in  others  walled  up,  and  sometimes 
with  a  roof  of  the  live  rock  hanging  over  it.  Zigzags  to  and  fro  on  the 
mountain  sides  like  flights  of  stairs,  so  [diagram]  and  always  in  ferfect 
repair.  The  edge  is  guarded  only  by  little  stone-posts,  set  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  each  other.  A  woman  accompanied  us  some  miles  today,  to 
take  back  an  extra  horse!  Women  perform  all  sorts  of  out-door  labor.  At 
nightfall  we  walked  through  the  village  street,  and  met  a  herd  of  goats 
with  tinkling  bells  on  their  necks,  and  sheep  with  cunning  little  white 
lambs,  coming  into  the  town.  We  had  chamois  for  dinner. 

Saw  the  glistening  peak  of  the  Jungfrau  far  above  the  clouds,  like  a 
vision  of  the  “pearly  gates.”  There  was  nothing  to  suggest  its  resting  up¬ 
on  earthly  foundations. 

This  “vettura”  travelling  is  very  independent  and  pleasant.  You 
choose  your  own  hours,  and  your  own  distances,  and  take  books,  maps, 
and  fruit,  in  the  carriage.  There  are  outside  seats  for  those  who  wish  to 
see  the  whole  view.  The  driver  cracks  his  whip,  and  cheers  on  the  horses 
with  a  soft  cooing  sound.  Arrivals  and  departures  seem  to  be  regarded  as 
great  events  at  the  Alpine  inns,  and  when  you  take  leave  as  many  as  a 
dozen,  perhaps,  from  Landlord  to  hostlers,  collect  to  bow  you  off  and 
wish  you  a  “bon  voyage.” 
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[Mrs.  Palfrey  to  Frank] 


23rd  Sept.  1871  Venice 


. . .  I  have  been  prevented  from  writing  to  you  as  much  as  I  wished  to  of 
late  by  our  constant  change  of  place,  sleeping  only  one  night  in  the  same 
town,  and  wishing  while  there  to  walk  a  little  and  get  some  idea  of  it. 
We  were  quite  impatient  to  get  our  letters  which  your  father  had  direct¬ 
ed  should  be  sent  to  Milan,  to  await  our  arrival.  We  were  very  glad 
when  we  reached  that  place  the  day  before  yesterday  to  find  a  letter 
from  Louisa,  which  we  eagerly  read,  and  were  truly  grieved  to  learn 
that  you  are  not  well.  I  need  not  say  that  we  all  earnestly  hope  that  your 
proposed  journey  may  make  you  all  right.  I  wish  you  were  with  us  that 
you  might  enjoy  the  novelty  that  is  our  daily  fare.  It  is  not  unattended 
with  much  fatigue,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  so  much  to  amuse,  and 
interest,  that  it  makes  an  entire  change  for  one.  I  hope  you  will  be  able 
to  come  soon,  for  a  year  at  least.  We  are  delighted  to  see  how  much  your 
father  enjoys  himself,  and  how  bright  he  is.  When  we  crossed  the  St. 
Gothard  pass  we  found  it  very  cold  where  we  passed  the  night,  and  he 
said  in  the  morning,  he  should  like  to  walk  on  before  we  started  and  let 
us  overtake  him  with  our  [char-a-banc]  so  he  started  and  walked  on 
about  10  miles  all  up  hill  too,  and  was  as  fresh  and  bright  when  we  took 
him  up  at  a  hotel  as  if  he  had  done  nothing  to  tire  him.  The  next  day  he 
repeated  the  exercise  but  not  so  far,  only  about  5  miles,  and  was  as  well 
repaid  for  it.  He  seems  uncommonly  well  and  the  girls  are  enjoying 
themselves  very  much.  The  road  over  the  mountains  seems  a  wonderful 
work  of  skill  and  ingenuity.  There  are  46  turns  in  it,  and  it  was  frightful 
to  look  down  such  precipices  and  think  what  might  happen,  but  we  had 
a  most  excellent  Vetturino,  Dominiedo  Cesare,  whom  Eloise  had  crossed 
the  Alps  25  times  with,  and  knew  him  to  be  trusty,  and  such  he  had  need 
to  be.  Our  getting  him  seems  so  providential  too.  He  did  not  get  the  tele¬ 
gram  Eloise  sent  him,  but  he  heard  from  a  Courier  that  a  family  was 
looking  for  him,  and  he  enquired  and  learned  it  was  Eloise  who  was  seek¬ 
ing  for  him  and  he  travelled  all  night  and  came  to  us  the  very  morning 
we  wished  for  him  to  come.  He  is  to  take  us  back  again  over  the  Sim¬ 
plon.  .  .  . 
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The  family  came  home  in  October  extraordinarily  enriched 
and  rewarded,  and  Dr.  Palfrey  settled  down  to  complete  the 
fourth  and  last  volume  of  his  New  England  History,  Frank’s 
second  daughter  had  been  born  and  named  after  his  sister  Anna, 
and  the  grandchildren  brought  great  joy  to  their  doting  family 
at  Hazelwood.  The  following  year  John  was  promoted  to  the 
treasurership  of  his  mill  which  was  gratifying,  financially  bene¬ 
ficial,  but  an  added  responsibility  to  his  already  responsible  life, 
and  Anna  worried  over  the  extra  burden. 


[Anna  to  John] 


Cambridge,  Friday  p.m. 


. . .  My  darling  John,  you  do  not  know  how  dear  your  interests  are  to  me. 
You  cannot  feel  the  same,  I  suppose,  because  we  are  at  a  greater  remove 
from  you,  than  you  from  us.  But  I  regard  you  still  as  my  hoy^  and  I  hope 
you  are  going  to  be  truly  happy  in  all  those  changes.  Frank  has  been  here 
this  afternoon,  and  I  find  he  feels  as  I  do,  that  the  distinction  of  this  ap¬ 
pointment  has  its  drawbacks  in  the  much  greater  care  and  fatigue  which 
it  will  bring  upon  you.  I  beg  you  seriously  to  consider  yourself,  and  be 
merciful  to  yourself.  Nobody,  in  your  house  or  ours,  can  be  happy,  if  you 
overtask  your  strength,  and  lose  your  health.  With  so  much  to  enjoy,  it 
would  be  a  sad  pity  to  destroy  your  power  of  enjoyment  by  breaking 
down.  You  will  try,  will  you  not,  to  refrain  from  doing  the  work  of  six 
men?  There  are  limits  to  all  human  endurance,  and  you  are  not  as  hardy 
as  you  were  once. . . . 


In  the  spring  of  1874  came  another  great  event  into  their  quiet 
Cambridge  lives. 

John,  whom  everyone  thought  of  as  a  confirmed,  though  still 
eligible,  bachelor,  announced  his  engagement  to  Miss  Adelaide 
Payson,  daughter  of  Samuel  R.  Payson,  a  rich  cotton  manufac- 
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turer  of  Boston.  The  Paysons  were  at  first  a  quiet,  unassuming 
family  who  had  a  pretty  place  in  Natick,  but  when  Mr.  Payson 
began  to  make  more  money  he  moved  for  the  winter  into  one  of 
the  new  houses  on  Beacon  Street  opposite  the  Public  Garden  and 
his  daughter  went  to  Miss  Torry’s  fashionable  school,  where  she 
and  John’s  sister  Mary  became  classmates  and  friends.  Mr.  Pay- 
son’s  business  grew  more  and  more  successful  5  his  daughter  was 
popular  with  the  young  girls  of  her  set.  He  was  an  ambitious  hor¬ 
ticulturist,  so,  when  the  Cushing  family  could  no  longer  keep  up 
their  famous  show  place,  Belmont,  about  three  miles  west  of 
Cambridge,  and  put  it  on  the  market,  he  bought  it  and  all  that 
went  with  it  and  carried  it  forward  in  all  its  perfection  and  glory. 
There  Miss  Addie  lived,  rode  horseback,  entertained  house  par¬ 
ties,  showered  her  friends  with  orchids,  grapes,  peaches,  and  nec¬ 
tarines  from  the  greenhouses,  wandered  through  the  formal 
walks  where  the  peacocks  strutted— a  simple,  friendly,  unassum¬ 
ing,  generous-hearted  young  girl.  When  the  Palfrey  ladies  were 
wondering  about  her  among  themselves,  Sarah  came  home  one 
evening  fully  reassured  because  she  had  met  someone  (just  the 
right  someone !  )  who  knew  her  well  and  reported  that  she  was 
^^a  lovely  person,  always  doing  something  for  somebody.”  They 
accepted  her  at  once  completely  and  wholeheartedly  5  nor  did 
they  ever  have  any  cause  for  worry,  for  they  loved  her  from  the 
first,  and  she  never  brought  them  anything  but  the  fondest  af¬ 
fection  and  the  most  loyal  support.  Dr.  Palfrey  made  this  entry 
on  the  last  page  of  his  diary:  ^^Our  domestic  circle,  not  once  in¬ 
vaded  by  death,  has  been  extended  by  the  accession  of  a  second, 
beloved  daughter-in-law.” 

But  alas,  the  cup  of  life  for  one  may  be  for  another  a  cup  of 
poison.  When  the  good  Doctor  received  the  letter  from  John 
asking  him  to  tell  the  news  to  the  family,  Anna  stood  there  rooted 
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to  the  spot,  large-eyed,  dry-eyed,  with  a  dagger  in  her  heart— 
a  little,  gallant,  suffering  soul,  wounded,  bleeding,  her  house  of 
cards  falling  around  her.  Then  her  New  England  inheritance 
took  over  the  situation,  and  her  father’s  daughter,  her  soldier- 
brother’s  sister,  welled  up  inside  her,  and  she  played  her  part 
without  a  word.  Could  anything  be  more  sporting  than  this  little 
note  of  congratulation  to  John? 


[Anna  to  John] 

My  dearest  little  Buddy,  Cambridge,  March  7th,  1874 

What  a  surprise !  It  seems  as  if  all  the  guns  of  Port  Hudson  were  go¬ 
ing  off  in  my  head!  So  these  mysterious  evening  visits  have  been,  as 
Sally  has  said — ^^sfarkings,^^  I  woke  this  morning  from  a  most  remark¬ 
able  dream,  which  I  related  at  breakfast,  of  dressing  for  my  own  wed¬ 
ding  j  it  was  to  be  in  church,  at  4  o’clock.  Dr.  Peabody  officiating,  and  I 
was  actually  putting  on  my  white  dress,  and  regretting  that  it  rained! 
Said  I  to  myself,  “according  to  the  theory  of  dreams,  I  may  be  going  to 
After  breakfast  father,  in  the  most  agitated  and  portentous  man¬ 
ner,  called  me  into  his  room  and  asked  me  if  I  had  heards  the  news?  I 
felt  ready  to  drop,  and  exclaimed  “nothing  has  happened  to  John !  ”  I  felt 
so  frightened,  I  have  not  got  quieted  yet.  Well,  my  dear  little  brother, 
I  hope  you  are  going  to  have  the  sweetest  and  best  of  wives,  to  make  you 
as  happy  as  you  deserve  to  be.  All  that  I  have  heard  of  her  inclines  me 
to  like  her,  and  you  must  tell  her  that  she  will  have  to  take  me  too,  for 
I  could  never  give  you  up  to  any  one  who  would  not  love  me  dearly y  and 
let  me  love  her  dearly  in  return.  I  hope  we  shall  always  be  valued  and 
faithful  friends  to  each  other,  and  enjoy  a  great  deal  together. 

Will  she  be  good  to  the  dogs?  You  know  you  used  to  say  that  you 
could  not  marry,  because  a  wife  would  not  let  them  come  in  the  parlour. 

So  I  must  give  up  my  hoyy  and  my  house y  and  all  my  [precious]  treas¬ 
ures,  to  another.  How  good  I  am  not  to  rebel  j  and  how  grateful  she 
ought  to  be  to  me.  I  dare  say  it  is  best,  for  as  some  one  said,  “What  would 
become  of  John,  if  anything  should  happen  to  Anna.”  Now  that  some- 
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thing  has  happened  to  you^  perhaps  they  will  compassionately  ask  what 
will  become  of  me, , , , 

[John  to  Anna] 

Lowell  March  3,  1874 

.  .  .  I  thank  you  all  more  than  I  can  tell  for  your  affection  and  tender 
kindness  in  putting  up  with  and  receiving  my  innovations  so  amiably. 

If  you  will  ask  Miss  Addie  to  come  to  tea  alone  Saturday  she  will  ac¬ 
cept,  and  it  will  be  the  simplest  and  pleasantest  way  to  begin.  After  that 
perhaps  you  can  arrange  something  to  bring  her  family  together  at  our 
house. . . . 


[Mrs.  Palfrey  to  Anna] 

^  ^  .  ...  .  Cambridge,  July  2 1 ,  1 8  74 

My  dear  darling  Anna. 

I  was  so  glad  to  get  your  note  yesterday,  for  I  kept  thinking  of  you  all 
the  time.  I  felt  so  unwilling  to  come  away  and  leave  you  alone.  Your  poor 
little  suffering  face  haunted  me,  and  I  kept  wishing  I  could  see  you  look 
happy  and  do  something  to  make  you  feel  so.  Sometimes  one  is  not  able 
of  themselves  to  make  the  necessary  effort  to  overcome  trial,  then  the 
help  of  others  should  be  accepted,  if  possible. 

Nine  years  ago  when  John  was  off  in  the  South,  surrounded  with  the 
perils  of  War,  you  did  not  anticipate  ever  seeing  him  in  such  a  lovely 
home  as  he  has  had,  and  why  should  you  not  take  a  lesson  of  hopeful¬ 
ness  from  the  past,  and  look  forward  to  something  pleasant  still,  after 
he  leaves  Lowell  even  if  it  is  different  from  what  at  present  you  would 
prefer.?  Time  unfolds  such  wondrous  changes  one  hardly  dares  upon 
reflection  to  undertake  the  control  of  events— the  most  that  is  safe  to  do 
is  to  exercise  the  best  judgment  we  can,  and  wait,  trusting  for  good  re¬ 
sults.  I  know  how  much  pride  and  pleasure  you  have  taken  in  John’s 
house  and  I  am  thankful  for  all  the  enjoyment  you  have  had,  and  am 
sorry  that  you  can’t  continue  to  have  it  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  but 
I  don’t  feel  sure  that  if  he  had  remained  there  you  would  not  have  had 
cause  to  wish  for  something  different.  Nothing  stands  still.  Changes  must 
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come.  Generations  pass  away.  If  you  do  not  have  children  of  your  own 
only  think  of  the  comfort,  and  pleasure  in  future  years  you  might  have 
in  good  nephews  and  nieces,  if  any  should  spring  from  John’s  mar¬ 
riage,  and  how  near  they  would  seem  to  you,  and  be  such  an  interest  to 
you,  and  give  you  something  to  love  and  care  for.  Youth  is  so  cheerful 
it  is  a  great  blessing  to  those  who  are  passing  on  to  a  less  animated  period 
of  life  to  be  surrounded  by  those  in  whom  the  springs  of  joyful  feeling 
are  still  fresh.  I  feel  this  in  myself  so  much  that  I  lean  more  and  more 
on  my  dear  treasures,  and  wish  to  see  you  all  exuberant  in  en j  oyment. . . . 

Miss  Payson  was  kind  to  the  dogs,  kind  to  everybody,  and 
made  John  as  perfect  a  wife  as  ever  Anna  could  have  wished. 

In  the  late  summer,  however,  John’s  promotion,  his  engage¬ 
ment,  and  the  dormant  accumulation  of  the  aftermath  of  his 
war  sickness,  suddenly  combined  to  break  down  his  health.  To 
regain  it  before  being  married,  he  sailed  with  Frank  for  a  flying 
few  weeks’  visit  to  England,  which,  with  the  sea  voyages,  ac¬ 
complished  everything  that  was  hoped  for.  He  returned  well 
and  was  married  at  the  end  of  October  in  the  beautiful  Belmont 
parlor.  Mr.  Payson  had  given  them  as  a  wedding  present  a  de¬ 
lightful  old  red  farmhouse  in  a  lot  of  twenty  acres  or  so  adjoin¬ 
ing  his  own  estate,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  renovated  and  completed, 
they  moved  in.  The  following  year  little  John  Gorham  III  was 
born,  and  Dr.  Palfrey  now  felt  he  could  die  rewarded. 

Speaking  of  dying,  ever  since  her  seventieth  birthday  Mrs. 
Palfrey  had  been  keeping  herself  thoroughly  and  consciously  in 
preparation  for  that  event,  so  that  she  might  not  be  caught  un¬ 
awares;  she  was  continually  counting  her  blessings,  giving  thanks 
to  her  Heavenly  Father,  apologizing  for  her  sins— in  short,  she 
was  always  carefully  dressed  for  the  occasion  of  entering  the 

Editor^ s  note:  Anna  did,  indeed,  have  comfort  and  pleasure  in  her  nephews  and 
nieces,  and  loved  them  and  cared  for  them  until  she  died. 
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And  so  the  shadows  lengthened  and  it  became  evening  in  the 
life  of  the  eminent  old  gentleman.  It  had  been  so  full  of  interest 
and  importance,  so  fraught  with  joy  and  sorrow,  that  his  days 
toward  the  end  were  enlivened  by  his  memories.  He  was  serene, 
still  alert-minded  and  as  keenly  interested  in  the  world  at  large 
and  his  family  in  particular  as  in  his  youth,  but  he  realized  that 
his  best  creative  days  were  over  and  wrote  in  his  diary  on  his 
eightieth  birthday: 

1876.  May  2. 

Today  my  chequered  life  completes  its  eighth  decade.  It  has  com¬ 
prized  much  disappointment  and  mortification,  much  gloom  and  sorrow. 
But  the  gloom  has  been  my  own  fault.  God  has  been  very  bountiful  to 
me,  and  very  gracious. 

At  home  I  have  not  been  idle,  though  not  very  much  has  been  accom¬ 
plished.  I  have  published  Vol.  IV  of  my  History^  and  Vols.  Ill  and  IV 
of  Compendious  History ^  besides  some  smaller  compositions, — among 
them  a  pamphlet  on  ^‘Providence  and  Prayer.”  I  have  also  finished  writ¬ 
ing  out  a  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  which  remains  in  manu¬ 
script. 

The  health  of  us  elders  is  at  last  enfeebled.  Nearly  two  years  ago,  my 
dear  wife’s  sight  was  materially  impaired  by  a  cerebral  affection.  But  in 
other  respects  her  health  is  fairly  good,  and  she  is  as  cheerfully  sweet  as 
ever.  Two  years  ago  last  November,  I  was  partially  disabled  by  a  para¬ 
lytic  attack,  but  not  to  the  degree  of  being  compelled  to  desist  from  car¬ 
rying  my  volume  IV  through  the  press.  That  despatched,  I  undertook  to 
do  the  same  with  a  Vol.  V,  which  would  have  filled  out  my  plan.  But  I 
have  found  myself  unequal  to  the  undertaking,  and  with  great  reluc¬ 
tance  and  chagrin  have  concluded  to  relinquish  it.  My  disease  makes  some 
though  apparently  not  rapid  progress.  I  write  slowly,  and  with  difficulty 
and  fatigue,  and  the  lameness  of  my  hand  embarrasses  me  in  the  use  of 
books.  Further,  I  am  by  no  means  confident  that  I  retain  mental  ca¬ 
pacity  for  the  task.  I  know  that  my  mind  now  works  sluggishly.  That  it 
works  correctly  and  safely  is  more  than  it  is  possible  that  I  should  know. 


A^(? .  4  8 .  Three  gefieratmis 
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The  following  letters  from  his  two  sons  show  their  reverent 
and  devoted  relationship  with  their  father  which  started  at  their 
birth  and  grew  in  depth  and  admiration  as  long  as  they  all  lived. 


[John  to  his  Father] 

Monument  Beach,  Sun.  May  2,  1875 
1 3  Doane  Street 

My  dear  Father  Boston 

I  have  been  thinking  of  you  a  great  deal  and  as  I  have  not  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  offering  you  my  good  wishes  in  person  it  is  pleasant  to  write 
to  you  and  tell  you  some  of  the  thoughts  I  have  had.  I  have  gone  back 
to  the  days  of  your  early  youth  when  you  were  left  so  alone  and  been 
touched  deeply  to  think  you  were  so  left,  a  poor  little  child,  without  the 
tender  devotion  of  wh.  I  never  knew  the  want.  Then  I  think  of  your  ear¬ 
ly  successes,  and  of  the  friends  with  whom  your  singular  merits  supplied 
the  place  of  a  loving  family.  Then  of  your  strenuous  manhood  with  its 
joys  and  its  trials,  and  then  of  the  long  period  during  wh.  I  have  enjoyed 
your  love  and  admired  your  clear  head,  your  rare  culture,  your  self- 
sacrificing  generosity,  the  purity  and  delicacy  of  your  character,  your  lov¬ 
ing  appreciation,  and  your  wise  counsels.  I  rejoice  beyond  words  that  I 
have  had  such  a  Father,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  of  all  the 
joys  of  your  life,  and  how  sorry  I  am  for  all  its  sorrows.  I  prize  you  so 
that  it  is  very  hard  for  me  to  be  forced  to  admit  that  you  are  growing  old, 
and  that  the  circumstances  of  our  lives  separate  us  so  much.  I  grieve  for 
every  grief  I  have  ever  caused  you,  and  am  thankful  that  you  have  had 
such  satisfaction  as  you  have  had  in  my  manhood.  Dear  Father,  I  hope 
and  pray  you  may  be  spared  to  us  as  long  as  your  life  is  pleasant  to  you, 
and  that  your  lot  may  be  the  [easiest]  in  [the  end] . 

Five  men  chatter  [around]  me  as  I  write.  Pardon  the  defects  of  my 

letter  for  that  reason.  your  loving,  grateful  son 

J- 
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[Frank  to  his  Parents] 

Grand  Hotel,  Paris,  Mch.  3,  1876 

Dear  Father  and  Mother — 

Monday  and  Tuesday  were  days  of  hard  shopping  in  London — on 
Monday  eve’g,  we  went  to  Drury  Lane,  to  the  Xmas  Pantomime  of 
•  Whittington  and  his  Cat,  with  the  Yokes  Family, — very  amusing.  The 
Earl  of  Dunraven,  a  fellow  passenger  of  ours,  saw  us  from  his  box,  and 
came  down  and  invited  us  to  supper.  So  we  drove  up  to  Grosvenor 
Square,  to  the  house  he  hires  of  (I  believe)  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  and 
had  rather  a  good  time — a  simple  supper — many  men  in  plain  clothes 
to  wait — a  very  big  house.  Tuesday  eve’g  we  went  to  the  ever-pleasing 
Tussaud  Show.  On  Wednesday  we  got  up  soon  after  5,  and  took  the 
train  for  Dover,  and  to  Calais  by  boat.  Louisa  bore  the  crossing  admir¬ 
ably,  but  I  never  saw  in  my  life  such  a  ghastly  scene  of  sea-sickness.  As 
usual,  I  smoked  while  the  boat  tossed  on  the  sad  sea  waves.  A  six  hours’ 
railway  ride  took  us  to  Paris,  and  soon  we  were  trundling  down  the  long 
Rue  de  La  Fayette,  in  charge  of  the  faithful  Charles,  the  Courier,  who 
met  us  at  the  Gare,  We  are  rather  sumptuously  lodged  here,  au  premier, 
with  a  small  parlour  and  an  immense  bedroom,  both  on  the  Boulevard, 
wood-fires,  wax  candles,  woodevateur  [  ?  ]  lamp,  eider  downs,  crimson 
draperies,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  I  wear  my  new  English  clothes,  with  the 
medal  of  the  Cincinnati  at  my  buttonhole  by  day,  and  my  rosette  of  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Loyal  Legion  by  night,  and  look  swell.  Louisa,  with  her 
hair  dressed  by  Auguste,  and  herself  dressed  by  Worth,  keeps  pace  with 
me,  to  say  the  least. . . . 


Dr.  Palfrey  died  at  Hazelwood  surrounded  by  his  wife  and 
daughters,  revered,  honored,  respected,  admired,  and  beloved. 
He  had  lived  a  remarkable  life,  and  had  been  a  truly  great  man, 
as  research  and  study  of  his  writings  have  proved. 

That  his  name  has  failed  to  go  down  in  history  alongside  those 
now  called  famous  men  does  not  mean  that  it  was  of  lesser  mag¬ 
nitude;  it  simply  means  that  his  modesty  and  self-effaciveness 
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obliterated  his  name  from  his  achievements.  No  biographer  has 
come  forward  with  his  story  and  his  colleagues,  with  their  con¬ 
fidence  and  their  better-organized  publicity,  have,  entirely  un¬ 
wittingly,  of  course,  reaped  the  glory  for  posterity.  I  insert  the 
following  excerpts  from  his  various  obituaries  to  show  how  his 
eminent  contemporaries  felt  about  him. 


*  Dr.  Palfrey  was  most  distinctly  of  the  Brahminical  caste,  and 
was  long  an  eminent  Umtarian  minister,  but  at  the  time  I  began 
to  know  him  he  had  long  quitted  the  pulpit.  He  was  then  so  far  a 
civic  or  public  character  as  to  be  postmaster  at  Boston,  but  his  of¬ 
ficiality  was  probably  so  little  in  keeping  with  his  nature  that  it 
was  like  a  return  to  his  truer  self  when  he  ceased  to  hold  the  place, 
and  gave  his  time  altogether  to  his  history.  It  is  a  work  which  will 
hardly  be  superseded  in  the  interest  of  those  who  value  thorough 
research  and  temperate  expression.  It  is  very  just,  and  without 
endeavor  for  picture  or  drama  it  is  to  me  very  attractive.  Much 
that  has  to  be  recorded  of  New  England  lacks  charm,  but  he  gave 
form  and  dignity  and  presence  to  the  memories  of  the  past,  and 
the  finer  moments  of  that  great  story  he  gave  with  the  simplicity 
that  was  their  best  setting.  It  seems  to  me  such  an  apology  (in  the 
old  sense)  as  New  England  might  have  written  for  herself,  and 
in  fact  Dr.  Palfrey  was  a  personification  of  New  England  in  one 
of  the  best  and  truest  kinds.  He  was  refined  in  the  essential  gen¬ 
tleness  of  his  heart  without  being  refined  away,  he  kept  the  faith 
of  her  Puritan  tradition  though  he  no  longer  kept  the  Puritan 
faith,  and  his  defence  of  the  Puritan  severity  with  the  witches 
and  Quakers  was  as  impartial  as  it  was  efficient  in  positing  the 
Puritans  as  of  their  time,  and  rather  better  and  not  worse  than 
other  people  of  the  same  time.  He  was  himself  a  most  tolerant 
man,  and  his  tolerance  was  never  weak  or  fond,  it  stopped  well 


*  Editor* s  note:  From  “Some  Literary  Reminiscences”  by  W.  D.  Howells  in  Har- 
fer*s  Monthly  Magazine,  Vol.  lOl,  November,  1900. 
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short  of  condoning  error,  which  he  condemned  when  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  leave  it  to  its  own  punishment.  Personally  he  was  with¬ 
out  any  flavor  of  harshness,  his  mind  was  as  gentle  as  his  man¬ 
ner,  which  was  one  of  the  gentlest  I  have  ever  known. 

Tributes  to  Dr.  John  G.  Palfrey* 

The  Hon.  E.  R.  Rockwood  Hoar  then  said: 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of 
this  society  to  say  anything  upon  a  resolution  in  honor  of  one  who 
was  not  a  member  at  the  time  of  his  death  5  but  if  it  is  not  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  proprieties  of  the  occasion,  I  should  be  glad  to 
add  a  few  words  in  memory  of  Dr.  Palfrey.  It  will  be  flfty  years 
next  September  since  my  acquaintance  with  him  began  in  the  col¬ 
lege  chapel  at  Cambridge,  and  our  friendship  continued  till  I 
parted  with  him  in  the  college  chapel  at  his  funeral  a  few  days 
ago.  During  all  this  time  his  character  has  been  to  me  an  inspira¬ 
tion  and  an  example.  The  resolution  speaks  of  him  in  fitting 
terms  as  a  historian  j  but  he  was  a  man  who  helped  to  make  his¬ 
tory  as  well  as  to  write  it.  He  was  himself  a  contribution  to  his¬ 
tory.  His  political  career  in  the  public  service  was  a  very  short  one, 
and  perhaps  by  many  would  not  be  thought  a  success.  But  as  was 
well  said  of  him  at  its  close, — 

T here  are  who  triumfh  in  a  losing  causey 
Who  can  fut  on  dejeaty  as  H  were  a  wreath. 

In  his  influence  upon  the  young  men  of  the  last  generation, 
and  in  producing  a  change  in  our  state  and  nation, — which  we  all 
accept  so  heartily  that  it  is  difficult  even  to  recall  the  condition  of 
public  sentiment  forty  years  ago, — I  think  he  had  few  equals 
among  men  in  public  life,  and  that  none  could  be  named  before 
him,  unless  we  should  except  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams.  His  ex¬ 
cellence  as  the  historian  of  New  England  and  her  people  is  large¬ 
ly  due  to  the  strong  flavor  that  was  in  him  of  the  soil  and  the  race. 


*  Editors  note:  From  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  June 
1881. 
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He  has  left  a  memory  very  precious,  and  which  should  be  abid¬ 
ing. 


John  Gorham  Palfrey* 

The  death  of  Dr.  Palfrey,  the  venerable  historian  of  New 
England,  causes  a  blank  not  easily  filled  in  the  literary  circles  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

For  two  years  Mr.  Palfrey  was  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  Washington,  when  he  was  known  as  an  ardent 
abolitionist  and  a  friend  to  progress.  His  father  was  a  merchant 
at  Demerara  and  Boston,  and  the  possessor  of  an  estate  in  Louisi¬ 
ana.  He  inherited  the  Louisiana  property,  with  the  slaves  who, 
in  those  days,  were  treated  as  part  of  it.  One  of  Mr.  Palfrey’s 
first  acts  after  entering  into  possession  was  to  give  freedom  to  his 
slaves,  so  that  when  he  advocated  abolitionism  in  Congress  he 
was  enforcing  views  to  which  he  had  given  practical  effect  at  a  pe¬ 
cuniary  sacrifice.  His  views  were  both  too  practical  and  advanced 
for  his  constituents,  who  refused  to  re-elect  him  a  member  of 
Congress. 

Its  [his  History^ s\  special  merit  is  to  set  forth  the  story  of 
New  England’s  early  days  in  great  detail  and  with  an  imparti¬ 
ality  which  has  not  yet  been  equalled.  His  own  modest  hope  was 
that  “in  honest  undertaking  he  might  not  appear  to  have  alto¬ 
gether  failed.”  The  work  is  not  one  to  please  the  indolent  reader. 
It  is  better  fitted  for  the  student  who  knows  something  of  the 
subject,  yet  it  has  the  merit  of  containing  in  ordered  fashion  all 
the  facts  necessary  for  comprehending  the  struggles  and  aims  of 
the  New  England  Puritans.  Between  the  years  1861  and  1866 
Dr.  Palfrey  was  Postmaster  of  Boston.  This  was  his  last  public 
office.  His  later  years  were  uneventful,  and  in  passing  away  at 
Cambridge  at  a  ripe  old  age  he  left  behind  him  the  memory  of  a 
well-spent  life  and  an  attractive  personal  character. 


Editor^ s  note:  From  The  AthenaeurUy  London,  May  2l,  l88l. 
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And  so  the  ladies  were  left  at  Hazelwood  bereft  of  their  hero 
but  guided  as  in  his  life  by  reverence  for  the  ideals  which  he  had 
taught  them. 

John  was  made  treasurer  of  his  father-in-law’s  Manchester 
mills  after  his  marriage  and  was  so  prosperous  that  he  built  him¬ 
self  a  large  and  handsome  house  from  his  own  design  just  back 
of  the  red  farmhouse  where  they  then  lived  5  they  had  much 
pride  and  pleasure  moving  their  belongings  from  one  mantel¬ 
shelf  to  another,  trying  the  effect  and  admiring  their  new  and 
handsome  things.  Mrs.  Payson  made  them  a  present  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  parlor  with  its  expensive  draperies  of  old-gold  embossed 
velvet  and  its  chandelier  of  crystal  balls— both  of  which  hang  to¬ 
day  in  John’s  daughter’s  house  in  Milton.  The  Palfrey  ladies 
drove  up  from  Cambridge  whenever  they  were  sent  for  to  ex¬ 
claim  and  admire  and  enjoy,  and  Dr.  Palfrey  was  able  to  walk 
over  the  house,  upstairs  and  down,  before  he  died  and  he  was  very 
happy  and  proud.  The  old  red  farmhouse  was  moved  away  to 
another  location  and  the  great  new  yellow  house  dominated  its 
hilltop  for  miles  around.  Soon  after  John  and  Addie  took  pos¬ 
session,  their  third  child,  a  daughter,  was  born,  just  after  her 
grandfather’s  death,  and  so  he  never  saw  her. 

In  1887  John’s  father-in-law  suffered  a  complete  financial 
debacle  and  went  into  bankruptcy.  He  and  his  gentle  little  wife 
spent  the  last  of  their  days  in  poverty,  relieved  only  by  the  gen¬ 
erosity  of  John.  He  was  also  affected  by  the  failure,  to  be  sure, 
but  his  shrewd  business  ability  had  enabled  him  to  piece  things 
together  so  that  he  could  keep  his  own  place  and  the  Paysons’ 
Boston  house  at  88  Beacon  Street,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Payson  lived 
with  him  until  they  died. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Payson’s  catastrophe  was  another  proud  in¬ 
cident  with  which  the  Palfrey  family  were  concerned,  and  of  a 
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very  different  type.  One  of  Mr.  Payson’s  trusted  partners,  who 
had  been  secretly  getting  involved  in  financial  difficulties,  sud¬ 
denly  found  himself  in  desperate  straits,  absconded  with  all  the 
funds  of  the  entire  Manchester  Mills  Corporation,  committed 
suicide  to  complete  the  climax,  and  left  the  business  in  a  chaos 
of  debt.  Mr.  Payson  faced  the  situation  quietly,  took  thorough 
account  of  his  assets  and  liabilities,  paid  every  single  creditor 
down  to  the  last  penny,  and  then  gave  himself  up  to  bankruptcy. 
His  heart  was  broken  for  his  family  and  all  his  beloved  posses¬ 
sions,  and  especially  for  the  employees  who  were  thrown  out  of 
work,  but  it  bore  no  stigma  of  obligation  to  any  man,  and  his  New 
England  conscience  was  clear.  John  dined  at  his  father-in-law’s 
house  the  day  the  crash  came,  and  he  wrote  in  his  diary: 
should  not  have  known  anything  untoward  had  happened  by 
their  behavior.” 

Dr.  Gordon,  minister  of  the  old  South  Church,  of  which  Mr. 
Payson  was  a  devoted  parishioner,  was  fond  of  telling  his  version 
of  the  story.  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  was  Mr.  Payson’s  friend 
as  well  as  agent  in  the  whole  sad  affair,  came  to  Mr.  Payson  and 
said,  ^^Sam,  your  last  debt  is  paid  in  full.”  Mr.  Payson  looked 
hard  at  him  and  answered,  ^^Sam,  you’re  humbugging  me.”  ^‘No, 
Sam,”  replied  Mr.  Johnson,  ^T’m  telling  you  the  truth.  You  have 
paid  every  red  cent,  and  out  of  your  own  pocket.  But  there  is 
nothing  left.”  Mr.  Payson  smiled  and  said  “That  is  as  it  should 
be.  Thank  you,  Sam.”  Mr.  Payson  and  Dr.  Palfrey  did  not  con¬ 
verse  together  in  the  Chaldean  and  Shemitic  tongues,  to  be 
sure,  but  the  language  of  integrity  they  spoke  with  equal  ease, 
and  when  their  times  of  trial  came  they  stood  on  common  ground, 
intimately,  side  by  side,  on  the  pinnacles  of  courage,  honor,  and 
truth,  and  another  New  England  legacy  is  written  on  the  books. 

Life  at  Cambridge  went  on  in  exactly  the  same  pattern  that 
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it  always  had;  the  ladies  received  their  innumerable  callers  ev¬ 
ery  afternoon  in  the  ^^South  drawing-room’^  in  winter,  on  the 
front  porch  in  summer,  serving  little  trays  of  wine  and  biscuits 
when  the  guests  were  of  sufficient  importance. 

Then  came  the  sorrow  of  Frank’s  death  from  consumption, 
which  was  traced  to  his  Civil  War  wound;  he  died  in  Cannes 
where  he  had  been  living  of  late  with  his  wife  and  three  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  his  end  came  as  a  release  from  acute  suffering. 

Next,  they  had  an  anxiety  from  their  beloved  Anna  who  de¬ 
veloped  a  cancer  in  her  nose,  and  had  it  operated  on,  which 
marred  the  symmetry  of  her  features  and  grieved  them  almost 
as  much  as  the  disease;  the  trouble  returned  several  times,  and 
each  time  it  was  removed  and  she  recovered  and  enjoyed  life  in 
the  interims. 

In  1 896  Mrs.  Palfrey,  the  indomitable  mistress  of  ceremonies 
for  so  many  and  varied  years,  suffered  a  paralytic  stroke  which 
affected  her  speech  and  gave  her  aphasia;  this  bound  her  daugh¬ 
ters  more  closely  around  her  than  ever,  and  they  scarcely  left  her 
side  until  she  died.  She  did  not  suffer  pain,  kept  her  childish  pow¬ 
er  of  enjoyment,  and  sat  back  in  her  old  horsehair  rocker,  smil¬ 
ing  at  her  company  and  shaking  all  over  with  her  quiet  little 
^ffielly  laugh”  when  the  children  did  and  said  funny  things.  She 
used  to  call  objects  by  the  wrong  words,  of  course,  and  she  would 
have  days  of  using  the  same  word  for  everything;  one  day,  to 
the  horror  of  her  daughters,  her  word  was  ^ffirawers.”  This  was 
undoubtedly  the  first  time  that  nomenclature  had  ever  been  used 
out  loud  in  that  Victorian  household,  and  the  loquacious  re¬ 
sourcefulness  with  which  the  three  daughters  rallied  around  her 
to  divert  the  attention  of  any  shocked  caller  who  was  subjected 
to  its  indiscriminate  application  was  wonderful  to  behold.  She 
died  in  1 898  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight,  almost  one  hundred  years 
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oldj  a  sweet,  merry,  but  dominating  character  to  the  end,  and  so 
the  three  Miss  Palfreys  were  left  alone. 

As  the  other  members  of  the  family  grew  more  retired  in  their 
lives,  Sarah  became  more  active.  She  took  up  every  sort  of  study 
—Hebrew,  which  called  forth  the  famous  rejoinder  of  ^^greet- 
ing  her  maker  in  His  native  language’’;  German,  singing,  organ 
playing,  and  sketching.  She  copied  the  family  miniatures  and 
painted  portraits,  and  to  the  horror  of  her  sister  Mary  she  pur¬ 
chased  a  tricycle  and  rode  it  with  dignity  and  vigor  until  she  was 
nearly  ninety  years  old.  She  was  a  familiar  figure  in  the  streets 
of  Cambridge,  pedalling  away  with  a  smile  on  her  face  and  her 
veil  streaming  out  behind.  But  Mary  was  mortified  and  out¬ 
raged  and  insisted  she  wear  a  sort  of  curtain  which  hung  from 
her  waist,  so  that  the  Harvard  students  shouldn’t  be  shocked  by 
the  sight  of  her  ankles  as  she  rode  through  ^fihe  Square” ! 

The  light  is  getting  dim  around  Hazelwood;  the  vistas  are 
growing  longer  and  narrower  like  the  views  through  the  wrong 
end  of  an  opera  glass.  The  three  ladies  float  in  and  out  of  their 
piazza  with  their  wraps,  their  parasols,  and  their  memories,  hold¬ 
ing  the  integrity  of  the  past,  guarding  the  legacy  of  the  future 
until  such  time  as  they  shall  be  called  upon  to  relinquish  it  to  the 
next  generation. 

Sarah,  released  from  her  responsibilities  of  a  lifetime  of 
watching  over  her  mother,  went  to  Europe  several  times,  and  no 
one  ever  travelled  with  more  intelligence  and  appreciation.  But 
the  history  of  the  Palfrey  family  is  drawing  to  its  close.  Anna 
died  in  1900  of  cancer  of  the  breast,  and  that  left  the  two  least 
congenial  members  to  work  out  their  problems  together,  which 
they  did  by  living  quite  separate  lives— Sarah  shut  up  in  her 
sanctum  with  her  organ,  her  oil  paintings,  her  wide-spread  in¬ 
terests,  and  her  cat;  Mary  bundled  up  on  the  front  porch  in  the 
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sun,  brooding  over  her  frustrations.  John  died  in  1905  of  can¬ 
cer  of  the  face;  he  walked  across  the  Common  to  his  office  in 
Doane  Street  the  day  before  he  died,  a  soldier  to  the  last.  Sarah 
just  shrivelled  up  and  died  of  pneumonia  in  1914  at  the  age  of 
ninety,  and  Mary  lived  on  at  Hazelwood  and  reigned  supreme. 

The  last  years  of  Mary’s  life  were  made  very  happy  by  the 
inspiration  of  her  friend,  Mr.  Lawrence  Lowell,  then  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Harvard  University.  President  Lowell  was  aware  of  her 
loneliness  but  still  more  aware  of  her  wit,  charm,  and  power  of 
entertainment;  he  also  was  aware  simultaneously  of  the  loneli¬ 
ness  of  many  of  the  young  divinity  students  living  almost  in  her 
dooryard,  so  he  consulted  with  her  nephew,  the  current  John 
Gorham  Palfrey,  as  to  the  suitability  of  throwing  them  together. 
Her  nephew  was  amused  and  delighted  with  the  plan,  so  Mr. 
Lowell,  with  his  kind  heart  and  his  sense  of  humor,  introduced 
to  her  several  ^^suitable  young  men,’’  and  his  plan  entirely 
changed  the  last  years  of  her  old  age.  The  young  men  came  to  tea, 
came  in  the  evening,  wrote  her  letters,  worshipped  at  her  belated 
shrine  while  she,  with  the  old  spark  flashing  once  more  in  her 
still  able  eyes,  revived  all  her  almost  forgotten  wiles,  received 
the  students  with  eager  hospitality,  mothered  them,  coquetted 
with  them,  took  them  on  afternoon  drives,  charmed  them  and 
fed  them,  and  Mr.  Lowell’s  plan  was  a  mutual  success. 

I  feel,  in  this  last  analysis,  that  I  have  not  been  entirely  fair 
to  Mary;  I  have  woven  her  in  and  out  of  this  chronicle  in  rather 
a  whining  and  complaining  guise.  She  had  this  side  to  her,  to  be 
sure,  but  she  had  also  the  fine  traits  of  her  inheritance  as  well ; 
she  was  just  as  loyal,  devoted,  affectionate,  and  kind  as  any  of 
them,  but  her  tongue  was  sharper,  and  she  was,  after  all,  the  baby 
of  the  family,  and  never  quite  forgot  it.  Her  sister-in-law,  John’s 
wife,  used  to  laughingly  call  her  ^^Mrs.  Gummidge,”  for  she 
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was  apt  to  think  of  herself  as  a  ^^one,  lorn,  crettur/’  but  in  emer¬ 
gency  she  was  magnificent,  rising  immediately  above  her  trou¬ 
bles  and  showing  herself  in  her  true  colors,  a  person  of  strength, 
courage,  and  resource.  She  was  excellent  company,  shrewd,  able, 
and  at  times  almost  electrical  when  her  wit  struck  its  match ;  her 
last  days  were,  perhaps,  almost  her  happiest,  and  she  died  in  1917 
at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  the  end  of  the  nineteenth-century  Pal¬ 
frey  family,  and  Hazelwood  was  bought  by  Harvard  University. 

And  now  the  last  shadow  has  faded,  the  twilight  has  darkened 
into  night,  but  up  there  in  the  heavens,  large,  bright,  and  singu¬ 
larly  near  to  us  of  the  next  generation,  shines  over  New  England, 
still,  the  evening  star  of  its  inheritance. 
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